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ON THK VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


iMiHent to a vital principle; but beat is not the vital 
principle of organized bodies, though piobably a 
consequence of that principle. 

liivingbodies of animals and plants produce heat; 
and this phaenomenon has not, I think, been entirely 
explained* on any chemical principles, though in 
fossils the production of heat is in most cases tole¬ 
rably well accounted for. In animals it seems to 
have the closest possible connexion with the vital 
energy. But the effects of this vital energy are 
still more stupendous in the operations constantly 
going on in every organized body, from our own 
elabo^te frame to the humblest moss or fungus. 
ThcNse diffe^t fluids, -so fine and tnmspai^ent, 
«ach! d^her by toeadnaites as rae, 
flio'ejre, all retain theiirproper situ* 
atioits (thou^ each fluid individually jit perpetu¬ 
ally removed mid renewed) for sixty, eighty, or a 
hundred years, or more, while Ufe remains. ''So 
^ die infinitely small vessels of an dmost invi¬ 
sible insect, the fine and pellucid tubes of a plant, 
all hold their destined fluids, conveying or chan* 
ging them according to fixed laws, but never per¬ 
mitting them to run into cpnfiotsion, so long as the 
vital principle animates tibeir various forms. But 
no sooner does death happen, than, without any 
^alteration of atrwimTe, any apparent change in 
'their matenai configuratijm* all is reverted. The 
eye loses, its form and bnghtiiess; its membmnes 
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let go tlieir contents, which mix in oonfusion, and 
thenceforth yield to the laws of chemistry alone. 
Just so it happens, sooner or Hater, to the other 
parts ol the animal as well as vegetable frame. Che¬ 
mical changes, putrefaction and destruction, im¬ 
mediately follow the total privation of life, the im¬ 
portance of which becomes instantly evident when 
it, is tio more. I humbly conceive therefore, that if 
the human understanding can in any case flatter 
itself with obtaining, in the natural world, a glimpse 
of the immediate agency of the Deity, it is in the con¬ 
templation of this vital principle, which seems inde¬ 
pendent of material organizaticm, and an impulse of 
his own divine aiergy. 

ashamed to cotslesi il (M so isoiie 
explain the physiology of vegetables than oS animals, 
without this hypothesis, as I allow it to be, of a. liv¬ 
ing principle in bodi. Chemistry seems to me "no 
mSm competent to develop our vital ftmctions, than 
the humoral pathology of old could explain our dis¬ 
eases. To ai^e from dead to living matt.ris'a 
solecism. The able Mr. Chevalier, so recently lost 
to his country, has shown this on die most snitable 
of all occasions*, the anniversary of the birth of the 
great man to whose name and memory the Hunterian 

See die Hunterinn Oration ddivered*befiiTe difi Eqyal College of 
Surgeons in iwidon, on die I4th lif February JSSl, by Thomas Che¬ 
valier, F.11.8. F.8.A. aad?.L3ifi»rg«o'n IxttaiKdinsry w die Ring. 
London 
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Is ai^ally dedicated, and of whose physio¬ 
logical systeins the vital principle alwaysformed the 
;^asB .5 Even my, iflnstrious friend Sir Humphry 
' i)avy, while he disowns this hypothesis, admits all I 
meat! to claim, in allowing that vegetables “ may 
truly be ^d to be living systems, inasmuch as they 
he of converting the elements of com- 

jrjito' organized structures.” The 
j^iiicBss® this 'g^yect at leng^ln 
^ g; lUp^ 

leinistby 

{» »Mutci,hing more &an merely eom- 
monmUer*^; I will not dispute about tema, butshall 
refif tp ,lhiif :^ifciple of vitality, by which a plant 
and agrees with an anim^, to 
3l j can, in following pages, the 


.. v^tatiwtt/ I fear onr ignorance .of 
as of animal, chemistry musti on 
:j'0ccs^nSi take shelter under this nonunis 
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DEFINITION OF BOTANY. 


httrb or grasa., It may be divided into three bi anches: 
Ist, The physiology of plants, or a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of their'different parts; 2dly, 
The systematical arrangement and denomination of 
their several kinds; and 3dly, their ceconomical or 
medical properties. All these objects shf)uld be 
kept in view by an intelligent botanist. The two 
first are of essential service to each other, and the 
last is only to be pursued, with any certainty, by 
such as are versed in. the other two. The present 

'to esldain, the fiondamaatal 
|^iiiie|>lis ol alh as mui^ practical 
tn^on as naa^ he neeessary fiw those who wish to 
beomne acquaintH with this delightful science. 
Botany has one advantage over many other usefid 
and necessary studies, Ibat even its first beginnings 
are pleasing hnd profiteble, diough pursued to ever 
so small an extent; the objects with which it is con* 
versant are in themselves charming, and they become 
doubly so to those who contemplate them with the 
additional sease, as it were, which science gives; 
the pursuit of these objects is an exercise no less 
healthful to the body, than the diservation of their 
laws and <haracter8 is to the mind. 

In stodying the ftmctions of the Vegetable frame, 
' we must constantly remember that it is oot merely a 
collection of tubes or vessels, holding different fluids, 
but that it i» endowed with life* mid consecftteBtJy 


seeUiMrter J. 
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able not only to imbibe particular fluids, but to alter 
tbeir nature according to certain laws, that is, to form 
peculiar secretions. This is the exclusive property 
of a living being. Animals secrete milk and fat from 
food wliich has no resemblance to those substances; 
so Vegetables secrete gum, sugar, and various resi¬ 
nous substances front the various materials of the soil 
in which they grow, or perhaps from mere water and 
air. The most different and discordant fluids, se- 
pai^ted only by the flnest film or membrane, are, 
have. alre8u|y observed, perfidy distmct 

cipb depart than secretion, as Wdil as the due pre¬ 
servation of what has been secreW, are both at an 
end, and the principle of dissolution reigns abso¬ 
lute. * 

Before we can examine the physiolo^ of vege¬ 
tables, it is necessary to acquire some idea of their 
structure. 

Much light has been thrown upon the general tex- 
tureof Vegetables by the microscopic figuresof Orew, 
Malpighi and othera, repeated by Br. Thornton iA 
hia Illustration of the Iminsean System; but more 
especially by the recent observations and h%hly 
magnified disseotions of M. Mirbel. See his Table 
of Vegetable Anatomy in die work already laea- 
tiooed. Frmppi^oedh^ writers we had Icarni^ the 

body, and &e tatis^asacdidf peculiar «p«a%r 
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co^i^ Vessels in many plants. On these slender 
ib^dations physiologists have, at their pleasure, 
cQttStiTicted various theories, relative to the motion 
of the'sap, respiration and other functions, presumed 
^to be analogous to those of animals. The anatomi¬ 
cal observations of Mirbel go further than those of 
Grew, &c., and it is necessary to give a short ac¬ 
count of his discoveries. 

He finds, by the help of the highest magnifying 
poUrers, that the vegetable body is a continued mass 
of tubes and cells; the former extended indefinitely, 
the latter frequently and regularly interrupted by 
transverse partitions. These partitions being ranged 
alternately in the corresponding cells, and each cell 
increasing somewhat in diameter after its first forma¬ 
tion, except where restrained by the transverse par¬ 
titions, seems to account for their hfexagonal figure*. 
See Tab. I. /. a. The membranous sides of all these 
cells and tubes are verjr thin, more or less trans¬ 
parent, often porous, variously perforated or torn. 
Of the tubes, some are without any lateral perfora¬ 
tions,/. A, at least for a considerable extent; others 
pierced with holes ranged in a close spiral line,/, c; 
in others several of these holes mn together, as it 
were, into interrupted spiral clefts, /. d; and in some 
those clefts are continued, so that the whole tube, 
more or less, is cut intoa spir^line,/. e; which, in 

la micTOMojuc figures they are geoerally drawn like circles inter- 
secting Sach oth«r. 
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% 

some young l^ranches an4 tender le|ivea,-wxjl nnrtd! 
to a great extent, when they are gentiy tom asujjder 
The cellular texture especially is'extend^ to eyery 
part of the yegetable body, even into the thin shio. 
called the cuticle, which covers every exiiemal part, 
and into the fine hairs or down which, feet some in¬ 
stances, clothe the cuticle itself. 

Before we offer any thing upon the supposed func^ 
tions of these different organs, we shall take a general 
view of the Vegetable body, beginning at the ex¬ 
ternal part,and proceeding inwards. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE CUTICLE OR EPIDERMIS. 

« 

Evert part of a living plant is covered vrith a skin 
or membrane called the cuticle, which same denomi¬ 
nation has been given by anatomists to the scarf skin 
that covers the animal body, pfotecting it from the 
injimesof the air, smd allowing of due^ absorption 
utd perspiration! timmgh its pbres. 

^ ---- ---- 

identity, between the aniinal 
cle. In the former, it varies in thickness from tibe 
exquisitely delicate dhn which cbvers the eye, to the 
haid skm.o^ tine hand or foot, or the far coaiaer co- 
vmpg of a Tortoise or Rhinoceros^ in the latter, it 
is equally delicate on the parto of a flower, and 
scarcely less hard on the leaves of the Pearly Aloe, 
or coarse on the fmtik of a Plane-tree. In the nu¬ 
merous layers of this membrane continually peeling 
off fiom the Birch, we see a mi^niblance to the 

1 the shdl of e Tortoise, 
oration, boiling, or pntoefaction, this part is 
from the plant as wdQ u from the mimti, 
being, if not 'a!b8oIately in^rmptiWe, n^tjch less 
prone to deeotnpmiitioa than tiie parts iteovcrs. '^The 
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vital pi inciple, as far as we can judge, seems to be 
extinct in it. 

The cuticle admits of the passage of fluids from 
within as well as from without, but in a due and de¬ 
finite proportion in every plant: consequently it 
must be porous; and the microscope shows, what 
reason would teach us to expect, that its pores are 
different in diflerent kinds of plants. In very suc¬ 
culent plants, as Aloes, a leaf of which being cut off" 
will lie for many weeks in the sun without drying 
entirely, and yet when partly dry will become plump 
again in a few hours if plunged ipto water, th€ cu- 
iicle must be very curiously constructed/so as to 
admit of ready absorption* and very tardy perspirar 
tion.' Such plants are accordingly designed to in¬ 
habit hot sandy countries, where they are long ex¬ 
posed to a burning sun, with very rare supplies of 
rain. 

This part allows also of the passage of air, as is 
proved by experiments on the functions of leaves. 
Light probably acts through it, as the cuticle is a ' 
colourless membrane. We know the effects of light 
to be v4ry hnportantia the vegetable ceconomy. 

But though this fine membrane admits extraneous 
substances, so as to have their due effect upon the 
vegetable constitution, according to fixed laws, it no 
less powerfully excludes all tibat would be injurious 
to the jdant^-eitiier in kind or proportion. Against 
beat or cold it proves, in general,butafeeble defence; 
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.b^^On l^^orwool, it becom® a 

ve^ pqnreti^ undue action of the 

atti^pb^e^ $ 80 a guard, that, when 

^tty groWisng pari is deprived of it, the great¬ 
est enyae, Jtvforms in the Vegetable, as ' 

Veil as l&a Animal* a fine j^ut essential barrier be- 
tween'life aa^ destruction. 

Some have imagined that the cuticle gave form to 
the ve^table body, because it sometimes being over 
tight causes contractions on the stem of a tree, as in 
th0 Plinn or Chei^, and because it is found to be 
crashed whm*ever an unnatural excrescence is pro- 
du^ on the bark. No doubt the cuticle is formed 
jip 80 to accommodate itself only to the natural growth 
of the plant, not to any monstrosities, and those 
Ihmps canse it to ^ust as it happens to ripe 

fruits in very wet seasons. Their cuticle is con¬ 
structed snitahjty t» their usual size or plumpness, 
but not to any -immoderate increase from too great 
absorption of Wet If tiie cuticle be removed from 
any part, no swaUing follows, as it would if this 
meii^mne'only kept the tree in shape. . , , 

p]hevexjbeir0ioa 6f the.ctttide is j^tonishing; if . 

' .it is form^, ^ Grew^well on. 

i^|4a|amst embigrp, esrtepdp^ dWingi^n 

fl-Airt i‘ »PP%» !>»'> 

^ ^ faho^arp* Uting ^ 
f^e^lfhodK Buttftou^ so acoomtoi^^>^g hs < 
Ws wSie jit is, WWi & the ol# 
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most trees it cracks in eviity directitiB, «od in many’ 
is entirely obliterated, the o|d dead layers of tiieir 
bark performing all the re<} 4 isite offices df n coticle. 

M. Mirbel indeed, though he admits the import¬ 
ance of this part in the several ways above tneationr 
ed, contends that it is not a distinct organ like the 
cuticle of animals, but merely formed of the cellular 
parts of the plant dilated and multiplied, and chmiged 
by their new situation. This is very true; but upon 
the same principle the human cuticle can scarcely 
be called a distinct organ. Its texture is conti¬ 
nually scaling ofi’ externally, and it is supplied with 
new layers from within. Just so does the cuticle of 
the Birch peel ofi' in scales, separable, almost with¬ 
out (nd, into smaller ones. 

Examples of different kinds of cuticle may be 
seen in the following plants. 

On the Currant tree it is smooth, and scales off in 
large entire flakes, both from the young branches 
and ojd stem. The same may be observed in the 
Elder. 

The fruit of the Peach, ^nd the leaf of the Mullein, 
have a cuticle covered with dense and rather harsh 
wool, such as is found on many South American 
plants, and on,more Cretan ones. Tjhe latter, we 
know, grow iii Open places under a burning ^nn. 

The leaf <k''the White Willow is clothed ^ith a 
fine silky or satiny cuticle.* 

fhe 'cuticle olf the Bei^ny,'and of many other 
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plaatejii extended into'rigid hairs or bristle'-, which 
ha Ae Netfle are perforated and contain a venomous 



r^ptnis ehnd 
siufocei, c£ these pl^pfo. Bain brickies over thexQ iP 

|38te Cprk tree, the Common Maple, and even 
Blm, the cuticle is covered with a fungous 
im^t extraordinary in its nature, though 
fomiliar to us as cork* 

In grasses and some other plants the ingenious 
Sir H. Davy has found a flinty substance in the cu- 
dcle* The Equisdum hymale, in consequence of 
its unequal or toothed cuticle, which is of a flinty 
nature, serves to polish ivory and brass, being for 
such purposes imported from Holland, and called 
Dutch Rushes. 

What seems to be the cuticle on the trunk of the 
Plane, the Fir, and a kind of Willow called Sdise 
triandra,^ rather consists of scales of bark, which 
having performed their functions and become dead 
matter, are rejected by the increasing bark beneaOi 
them; and this ac(x}rds with M> Mirhcl’s idea of the 
cuticle.*. The of hark in die Chesnut, Oak, 

-and many other trees,^tfaough not cast off, are of the 
'^’Sarnc pa^e ;,and these under the microscope exhibit 
the e^uie -celfulkr texture as the real cpdcle. 
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'Immediately undef the Cutide we find a h«ccu« 
lent cellular^ubstancey for the most part of a green 
colour, at least in the leaves and branches, which is 
called by Bu Hamel the Bnveloppe celluMre, and by 
Mirbel the Tissu htrhacL This is in general the 
seat of colour, and in that respect analogous to the 
rele mucosum, or pulpy substance situated under the 
human cuticle, which is pale in the European, and 
black in the Negro; but we must carry the analogy 
no further, for these two parts perform no functions 
in common. Du Hamel supposed this pulp to form 
the cuticle; but this is improbable, as his experi¬ 
ments show, when that membrane-is removed,'that 
the Cellular Integument exfoliates, at least in frees, 
or is thrown off in consequence of the injury it has 
sustained, and a new cuticle, covering a new layer 
of thte same succulent matter, is formed under the 
old one. Annual stems or branches have not the 
same power, any more than leaves. 

But littie attention has beenfWiid to this^organ till 
lately, though it is very uhivfefoal, even, as Mirbel 
observes, in Mbsses and Ferris. The satrie wrifor 
remarks that “ leaves Consist arfost entirely of a 

2 
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“ plate of this substance, covered on each side by 
the cuticle. The stems and bfanches of both an- 
“ nual and perennial plants are invested with it; but 
“ in woody parts it is dried op a^d reproduced con- 
“ tittually, such paHs only having that reproductive 


of leaves, we shall find this port to be of the vary first 
impmtxoct. In it the principal changes operated 
.uptfii ^ of plants by light and air, and the con> 

sequent elahdtation of all their peculiar secretions, 
take place. 


“ power. The old lay«^ tnwn, a|8 pushed outward 

... , „ ' « > ' ; ^ 

f we come to curious Ittiuteotui 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF THE BABK. 


, UniloiiB tliB ire 



^tiOHSl 

*1 

one year old,* and 
wood. In tfie older brnwato «id 'Nmks of 
consists of SUB many laym as they are yeaafs old, &e 
inneitnost beir^ called tbe. liber; aid,it is in this 
layer only fliat the essential >ital fttnctioas are cu¬ 
rled on for the lime being, after which it is pashed 
outwards with the Cellular Integnment, and becomes 
like that a lifeless crust Yhese older layers, how¬ 
ever, are for some time reservoirs of the peculiar se¬ 
creted juices of thb plant, which perhaps they may 
help to perfect. 

In some roots the bark, though on^y of annual du¬ 
ration, is very thick: as in the Carrot, the red part 
of which is all ‘bark. In the Parsnep, though not 
distinctly coloured, it is no less evident In the Tur¬ 
nip it is much thinner, tiSiough equally distinct from 
the wood or body of the root ^ 

The Bark pintws a gieat nuipber of woody fibres, 
running fot the most part Ibngitndinally, which give 
it tenacity, mid in which it diffm# v^ry cksentiaHy'" 
from the parts afready describe^ The$e woody 
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fibres^ when separated by maceration, exhibit in ge¬ 
neral a kind of net-work, and in many instances great 


structure. In a family of 
mm fhndibres of 


mt, nn>the contrary, 
ipl||ijjy^ Is ^hch^ibh. The bkrkt of the 

l^e, ^ink* Fmeuter, some inches in thick- 
nem, ia sepa^le inlo dim porous layers, each of 
them the production of one season, which do really 
seem to be, according to M. Mirbel’s theory, harden¬ 
ed and dried Cellular integument; but they are 
rather perhaps that vascular part of the Bark which 
once contained the secreted fluid, or turpentine, so 
admndant in' this tree. 


The bark of pak trees twenty or thirty years old, 
if ent hnd long exposed to jdte weather, separates 
into many fine thin layers/,o^ a similar, though less 
deHcate, texture to the Ince Bark of Jamaica. All 
these layers, in a Hying nm closely connected 
with each oflier by die ceUnlar texture which per- 
yaderdie !veg(^hdik hi^'ta'fene^, as well as by 
tran8v!6r»yoBgelB pecessaty for the performance of 
seyeral*fohctums*heieafl^ to be mmitioned. 
ilh'die ytrk&O i>^Har ytrtiiils or qualities of par- 
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ticular plants chiefly reside^ ajtffl more especially in 
several of its internal layers nearest to the wood. 
Here we find in appropriate vessels the resin of the 
Fir and Juniper, tlie astringent pritniiple of the Oak 




ffion. The same aedi^ens do Wte 

pervade the wood, and other parts of these plants,- 
but usually in a less ooncen4ated foTm. 

When a portion of the bark of a tree is removed, 
the remainder has a power of extending it^lf ’late¬ 
rally, though very gradually, till the wound is closed. 
This is accdmplished by each new layer, added to 
the bark internally, spreadingalittle beyond the edge 
of the preceding layer. The operation of closing 
the wound' goes on^the more slowly, as the wood 
underneath, from exposure to the air, has become 
dead, and frequently rotten, proving an incumbrance, 
which tiiough the living principle cannot in this in¬ 
stance free itSelf from, it has no power of feimihg to 
any good, account If, however, this dead wood be 
carefully remoyed, and the wpurid* jprotected fi»m 
the injuries of the atmosphere, the new bark is fmind 
to spread .naajb tUore.isapidly; and as qroty new 
layer of Iwnlc forms, as be .proved- in ,iho neict 
chiqiter, a (S| dW’-whole^ cavity, 

whatever it may be,’ is in.pToOeSs of ti^»filled up. 

lElus operation of Nature was tuptod to greatad- 



as to covar tKe gai^eh waHs with new blra^es htsx* 
iDg ^ profaswii of fine fifuit. These experiments' 
have passed undei* my own actual <^dnration, and 
I m happy toi>^r testimony to'tbc nterits of areal 
lover of useful sdunc<^/j^ cm of the most honest 
and disinfer^ted hihn I hnt kjfew. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


When the bark is removed, we come to th^ sub¬ 
stance of the wood, which makes the principal bulk 
pi the J>i»ucfc of When 

^ oat 

t^e 

pean trees in genep8.1. Eaeli”lnyw * 
is externally mosthard and spUd.. Tlhey 4i|Eer ijow* 
ever among themselves in ‘this respect, as well as 
in their breadth OU the whole. |t often ha|^os that 
all the layers* are broadest tpwafds one side^of the 
tree, so that their compson centre is thrown very 
much out of the actual centre of the trunk. 


The wood owes its strength 6nd tenacity to innu¬ 
merable woody fibres, and consists of various vessels 
running for the most part longitudinally; soraehav* 
ing a spiral crmt, others not Of these vessels, some 
in their youngest state convey the sap from the root 
to the extremities of the hradches and leaves ^ odrers 
contain the variouspwnl^f or secreted juices; oihers 
perhaps contain air. 'The whole are joittesi together 
'by the cellular ««d)^<m^‘s2ready described. 

Linnmus and mo^ wrftCrs bdieve dbat one of the 
abovementionid circular laym;(f of wood is formed 
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every year, the hard external part being caused by the 
cold of winter; consequently, that the exact age of a 
sound tree when felled in&y be known by counting 
these rings. It has even been asserted, that the date 
of peculiarly severe winters' may be found in the 
harder more condensed rings, formed at those pe¬ 
riods ; and moreover, that the north side of a tree 
may always be known by the narrowness and density 
of the rings on that sij|fe. All this is controverted 
by Mirbel, chiefly on the authority of Du Hamel, 
who nevertheless scarcely says enough to invalidate 
the ancient opinion qn the whole. It is very true 
that there may be occasional interruptions in the for¬ 
mation of the wood, from cold or fickle seasons, and 
that in some trees the thin intermediate layers, 
hardly discernible in general, which unite to form 
the principal or annual ones, may, from such fluc¬ 
tuation of seasons, become more distinct than is 
natural to them. Such intermediatelayers are even 
found more numerous in some trees, of the same spe¬ 
cies and age, than in others. But as there is always 
a most material difference between summer and 
winter, so I believe will there always be a clear di¬ 
stinction between the alnnual rings of such trees 
as show them at all. Trees of hot countries indeed, 
as Mahogany, and evergreens4n general, have them 
but indistinctly marked; yet even in these they are 
to be seen. With regard to their greater compact¬ 
ness'on the north side of a tree, Du Hamel justly 
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explodes this idea. In fact, there i.s most wood 
formed, and consequently these circles are broadest, 
on the side most favourable to vegetation, and where 
there arc most branches and leaves. This in a so¬ 
litary tree is generally towards the south ; but it is 
easy to perceive the occasional variations which must 
arise from local exposure, soil, moisture, end other 
causes. 

In some trees, a number of the outermost rings 
differ greatly in colour from the innermost, and are 
called by workmen the sap. In the Laburnum, the 
former are yellow, the latter browm. In the Oak, 
and many other trees, a similar difference, though 
less striking, is perceptible, and in most the external 
rings are much less firm, compact, and durable than 
the rest, retaining more vital principle, and more of 
the peculiar juices of the plant. Such rings are all 
comprehended by Du Hamel under the name of 
Aiihkr, alburnum; and he rightlyobserves that this 
difference often extends to a greater number of rings 
on one side of a tree than on another. It seems 
that the more vigour there is in a tree, or side of a 
tree, the sooner is its alburnum made perfect wood. 
By this term, however, is properly understood only 
the layer of new unhardened wood of the present 
year. When the word alburnum is used in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, it applies to this part only. 

Physiologists have long differed, aird do still differ, 
about the origin of the wood. Malpighi and Grew 
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tliought it was formed by the bark, and the best ob¬ 
servations have confirmed their dpinion. Hales sup¬ 
posed the wood added a new layer to itself exter¬ 
nally every year. Linnaeus had a peculiar notion, 
that a new layer of wood was secreted‘annually 
from the pith, and added, internally to the former 
ones. Truth obliges me to confess that the latter 
theory is most devoid of any kind of proof or pro¬ 
bability. 

Du Hamel, by many experiments, proved the 
wood to be secreted or deposited from the innermost 
part of the bark or liber. He introduced plates of 
tinfoil under the barks of growing trees, carefully 
binding up their wounds, and, after some years, on 
cutting them across, he found the layers of new 
wood on the outside of the tin. His original spe¬ 
cimens I have examined in the public museum at 
Paris. 

Dr. Hope, formerly Professor of Botany at Edin¬ 
burgh, instituted an experiment, if possible more 
decisive, upon a branch of Willow three or four 
years old. The bark was carefully cut through lon¬ 
gitudinally on one side for the length of several 
inches, so that it might be slipped aside from the 
wood in the form of a hollow cylinder, the two ends 
remaining undisturbed. The edges of the bark , 
were then united as carefully as possible, die. tvood;. 
covered from the air, and the whole bound up to =2 
cure it from external injury. A^er a lew 
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branch was cat through transversely. The cylinder 
of bark was found lined with layers of new wood, 
whose numberaddedto those in tlie wood from which 
it had been stripped, made up the number of rings in 
the branch above and below the experiment. For 
an account of this experiment I am indebted to Dr. 
Thomas Hope, the present Chemical Professor at 
Edinburgh. 

Du Hamel engrafted a portion of the bark of a 
Peach-tree upon a Plum. After some time he found 
a layer of new wood under the engrafted bark, white 
like that of the PeSch, and evidently difl’erent from 
the red wood of the Plum. Moreover, in this and 
other experiments made with the same intention, he 
found the layers of new wood always connected with 
the bark, and not united to the old wood. See his 
Physique des Arbres, vol. 2, 29, &c. It tleserves 
also to be mentioned, that by performing this ex¬ 
periment of engrafting a portion of bark at different 
periods through the spring and summer, the same 
dfccurate observer found a great difference in the 
thickness of the layer of hew wood produced under 
it, which Was always lei® itt proportion as the ope¬ 
ration was perfpmi^i in the' season. '' ■ 

That Ae barker produces wood seems there¬ 
fore proved ’ >! 'or.d cliv(ub>,,bift'sr*e ^xphriments 

;ffta,T!.ceS 
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tn^ of a tree was stripped of its bark. . A Okerry- 
tree treated in this manner exuded from the whole 
surface of its wood, in littfe points, a gelatinous, mat¬ 
ter, which gradually extended over the whole, and 
became a new bark, under which a layer of new w'ood 
was speedily formed. Hence Mirbel concludes, 
vo/. Ij 176, that the alburnum and the wood are rcaiJy 
the origin of the new layers of wood, by producing first 
this gelatinous substance, or matter of organization, 
which he and Du Hamel call cambium, and which 
Mirbel supposes to produce the liber or young bark, 
and at the same time, by a pecilliar arrangement of 
the vascular parts, the alburnum or new wood. His 
opinion is strengthened by the observation of a tribe 
of plants to be explained hereafter, Palms, Grasses, 
&c. in which there is no real bark, and in which he 
finds that the woody fibres do actually produce the 
cambium. Dr. Hope's experiment will scarcely 
invalidate this opinion, because it may be said the 
cambium had already in that case formed the liber. 

This subject will be better understood when 
come to speak of Mr. Knight’s experiments on the 
course of the sap. 



CHAPf ER Vil. 


OF THE MEDULLA OR PITH. 

Th£ centre or heart of the vegetable body, within 
the wood, contains the Medulla or Pith. ^This, in 
parts most endowed with life, as roots, and young 
growing stems or branches, is a tolerably firm juicy 
substance, of a uniform texture, and commonly a 
pale green or yellowish colour. Such is its appear¬ 
ance in the young shoots of Elder in the spring ; but 
in the very same branches, fully grown, the pith be¬ 
comes dry, snow-wliite, highly cellular, and ex¬ 
tremely light, capable of being compressed to almost 
nothing. So it appears likewise in the common 
Red or White Currant, and numerous other plants. 
In many annual stems the pith, abundant and very 
juicy while they are growing, becomes little more 
than a web, lining the hollow of the complete stem, 
as in some Thistles. Many grasses and umbelli¬ 
ferous plants, as Conium maculatwm or Hemlock, 
have alw'ays hollow stems, lined only with a thin 
smooth coating of pith, exquisitely delicate and 
brilliant in its appearance. 

Concerning the nature and functions of this part 
various opinions have been held. _ 

Du Hamel considered it as merely cellular sub- 
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stance, connected with what is diffused through the 
whole plant, Fomhiaing its various parts, but not 
perfonning*any remarkable office in the vegetable 
cBeonomy. ' ' 

Linnaeus, on *the contrary, thought it the seat of 
life and source of vegetation; that its vigour was the 
main cause of the propulsion of the branches, and 
that the seeds were more especially formed from it. 
This latter hypothesis is not better founded than his 
idea, already mentioned, of the pith adding new 
layetn internally to the wood. In fact, the pith is 
soon obliterated in the tranks of many trees, which 
nevertheless keep increasing, for a long series of 
years, by layers of wood added every year from the 
bark, even after the heart of the tree is become hol¬ 
low from decay. 

Some considerations have led me to hold a me¬ 
dium opinion between these Iwo extremes. There 
is, in certain respects, an analogy between the me¬ 
dulla of plants and the nervous system of animals. 
It is no less assiduously protected tban the spinal 
marrow or principal nerve. It is branched off and 
diffused through the plant, as nerves are through 
the animal. Hence it is not absurd to presume that 
it may, in like manner, give life and vigour to the 
whole, thongh by no means, any more than nerves, 
the organ or source of nourishment. It is Certainly * 
most vigorous and abundant in young and growing • 
• ’ 'snd must he supposed to be subservient, 
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in some way or other, to their increase, JLind- 
say of Jamaica, in a paper read long ago to the 
Royal Society, but not published, thought he de¬ 
monstrated the medulla in the leaf-stalk of the Mi¬ 
mosa pudica, or Sensitive Plant, to be the seat of ir¬ 
ritability, nor can f see any thing to invalidate this 
opinion. 

Mr. Knight, in the Philosopliical Transactions for 
1801, p. .348, supposes the medulla may be a reser¬ 
voir of moisture, to supply the leaves whenever an 
excess of perspiration tenders such assistance ne¬ 
cessary, and-he has actually traced a direct com¬ 
munication by vessels between it and the leaf. 
“ Plants,” says that ingenious writer, “ seem to re- 

quire some such reservoir; for their young leaves 
“ are excessively tender, and they perspire much, 
“ and cannot, like animals, fly to the shade and the 
“ brook,” 

This idea of Mr. Knight’s may derive consider¬ 
able support from the consideration of bulbous-rooted 
grasses. The common Cats-tail, P^leum pratetjse, 
Engl, Bot, t. 1076, when growing in pastures that 
are uniformly moist, has a fibrous root; but in dry 
situations, or such as are only occasionally wet, it 
acquires a bulbous one, whose inner substance i.s 
moist and fleshy* like the pith of young branches of 
trees. This is evidently a provision of Nature to 
guard the plant s^nat too sudden a privation o^ 
moisture from tl^ soil.. , 
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But, OU the other hand, all the moisture in tli • 
medulla a whole branch is, in some cum's, too litth* 
to supply one hour’s perspiration of a single leal. 
Neither can I find that the moisture of the medulla 
varies, let the leaves be ever so flaccid I cannot 
but incline therefore to the opinion that 'lie medulla 
is rather a resenmir of vital energy, evi n in these 
bulbous grasses. 

Mr. Knight has shown that the part in question 
raay, be removed without any great injury to a 
branch, or at least without immediate injury; but 
I have had no opportunity of making any experi¬ 
ments on this particular subject. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THF, SAP-VF.SSELS, AND COtHlSE OF THE SAP; 

WITH AIR. knight’s THEORY OF VEGETATION. 

Much contrariety of opinion has existed among- 
physiologists concerning the vascular system of 
plants, and the nature of the prOptilsion of the sap 
through their stems and branches. Indeed it is a 
subject upon which, till lately, very erroneous ideas 
have prevailed. 

That the whole vegetable body is an assemblage of 
tubes and vessels is evident to the most careless ob¬ 
server ; and those who are conversant with the mi¬ 
croscope, and books relating to it, have frequent op¬ 
portunities of observing how curiously these vessels 
are arranged, and how different species of plants, es¬ 
pecially trees, differ from each other in the structure 
and disposition of them. Such observations, how¬ 
ever, if pursued no further, lead but a little way 
towards a knowledge of the wonderful physiology 
of vegetables. 

In the 2d chapter, mention is made of the general 
cellular and vascular texture of plants; we must 
now be a little mo-'e particular m our inquiries. 

That plants contain various substances, as sugar, 
d2 
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£;-um, acids, odoriferous thuds and otli> rs, to whii h 
their various flavours aud qualities are '-wing-, is fa¬ 
miliar to every one ; and a little reflect)on will sa¬ 
tisfy us that such substances must each be lodged 
. in proper cells and vessels to be kept distinct from 
each other. They are extracted, or secre^d, from 
the common sap of the plant, and called its pecu¬ 
liar or secreted fluids. Various experiments and 
observations, to be hereafter enlarged upon, prove 
also that air exists in the vegetable body, and must 
likewise be contained in appropriate vessels. Be¬ 
sides these, we know that plants <u’e nourished and 
invigorated by water, which they readily absorb, 
and which is quickly conveyed through their stalks 
and leaves, no doubt by tubes or vessels on purpose. 
Finally, it is observable that all plants, as far as any 
experiment has been made, contain a common fluid, 
which at certain seasons of the year is to be obtained 
in great quantity, as from vine branches by wound¬ 
ing them in the spring before the leaves appear, and 
this is properly called the sap. It is really the 
blood of the plant, by which its whole body is nou¬ 
rished, and from which the peculiar secretions are 
made. • * 

^ The great difficulty has bfien to ascertain the ves¬ 
sels in which the sap .runs. Two of the most di¬ 
stinguished inquirers into the subject, Malpighi and 
Grew, believed the^ woody fibres, which make so 
large a part of the vegetable body, and give it con- 
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sistence rnid strength, to be the sap-vessels, analo¬ 
gous to 1 he blood-vessels of animals, and their opi¬ 
nion was adopted by Du Hamel. In support of 
this theory it was justly observed that these fibres 
are very numerous and strong, running longitudi¬ 
nally, often situated with gyeat uniformity (an argu¬ 
ment for their great importance), and found itf all 
parts of a plant, although in some'they are so delicate 
as to be scarcely discernible. But Philosophers 
sought in vain for any perforation, any thing like a 
tubular structure in the woody fibres to countenance 
this hypothesis, they being divisible almost without 
end, like the muscular fibre. This difficulty was 
overlooked, because of the necessity of believing the 
existence of sap-vessels somewhere ; for it is evident 
that the nutrimental fluids of a plant must be carried 
with force towards certain parts and in certain di¬ 
rections, and that this can be accomplished by regu¬ 
lar vessels only, not, as Tournefort supposed, by ca¬ 
pillary attraction through a simple spongy or cot¬ 
tony substance. 

I received the first hint of what I now believe to 
be the true sap-vessels ficm the 2d section of Dr. 
Darwin's Phytologia, where it is suggested that 
what have been taken for air-vessels are really ab¬ 
sorbents destined to nourish the plant, or, in other 
words, sap-vessels. The same idea has been adopt¬ 
ed, confirmed’by experiments, and carried to much 
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greater perfection, by Mr. Knight, whose papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1801, 1804 and 
1805, throw the most brilliant light upon it, and, I 
think, establish no less than an entirely new theory 
of vegetation, by which the real use and functions 
of the principal organs of plants are now, for the 
first time, satisfactorily explained. 

In a young branch of a tree or shrub, or in the^ 
stem of an herbaceous plant, are found, ranged round 
the centre or pith, a number, of longitudinal tubps or 
vessels, of a much more firm texture than the adja¬ 
cent'parts, and when examined minutely, these ves¬ 
sels often appear to be constructed with a spiral coat. 
This may be seen in the young twig.s and leafstalks 
of Elder, Syringa, and many other shrubs, as well 
as in numerous herbaceous plants, as the Piony, and 
more especially many of the Lily tribe. If a branch 
or stalk of any of these plants be partly cut through 
or gently broken, and its divided portions slowly 
drawn asunder, the spiral coats of tlieir vessels will 
unroll, exhibiting a curious spectacle even to the 
naked eye. In other cases, though the spiral struc¬ 
ture exists, its convolutions are scarcely separable 
at all, or so indeterminate as to be only marked by 
an interrupted line of perforations or slits, as shown 
by M. Mirbel. Indeed the very same branches 
which exhibit these spiral vessels when young, show 
no signs of them at a more advanced period of growth, 
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when their parts are become more woody, firm, and 
rigid. No such spiral-coated vessels have been de¬ 
tected in the bark at any period of its growth. 

Malpighi asserts that these vessels are always 
found to contain air only, no other fluid; while 
Grew reports that he sometimes met with a quantity 
of moisture in them. Both judged them to be air- 
vessels, or, as it were, the lungs of plants, commu¬ 
nicating, as these philosophers presumed, with cer¬ 
tain vessels of the leaves and flowers, of an oval or 
globular form, but destitute of a spiral coat. These 
latter do really contain air, but it rather appears 
from experiment that they have no direct communi¬ 
cation with the former. Thus the tubes in question 
have always been called air-vessels, till Darwin sug¬ 
gested their real nature and use*. He is perhaps 
too decisive when he asserts that none of them are 
air-vessels because they exist in the root, which is 
not exposed to the atmosphere. We know that air 
acts upon the plant under ground, because seeds 
will not vegetate in earth under the exhausted re¬ 
ceiver of an air-pump. Ftiil Trans. No. 23. I do 
not however mean to contend that any of these spiral 
vessels are air-vessels, nor do I see reason to believe 
that plants have any system of longitudinal air-ves¬ 
sels at all, though they must be presumed to abound 
in such as are transverse or horizontal, 

* Ou Hamel, indeed, once suspected diat they contained “ highly 
rarefied sap,” but did not pursue the idea. 
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Dr. Darwiu and Mr. Kuight have, by the most 
simple and satisfactory exporimeut, pro\ed these 
spiral vessels to be the channel throuj^li v hich the 
sap is conveyed. The former placed leafy twigs of 
a common Fig-tree about an inch deep in a decoction 
of madder, and others in one of log-wood. After 
some hours, on cutting the branches across, the co¬ 
loured liquors were found to have ascended into each 
branch by these vessels, which exhibited a circle of 
red dots round the pith, surrounded by an external 
circle of other vessels containing the white milky 
juice, or secreted fluid, so remarkable in the Fig-tree. 
Mr. Knight, in a similar manner, inserted tlie lower 
ends of some cuttings of the Apple-tree and Horse 
che.snut into an infusion of the skins of a very black 
grape in water, an excellent liquor for the purpose. 
The result was similar. But Mr. Knight pursued 
his observations much further than Dr. Darwin bad 
done; for he traced the coloured liquid even into 
the leaves, “ but it had neither coloured the bark nor 
the sap between nt and the wood ; and the medulla 
was not afi'ected, or at most was very slightly tinged 
at its edges.” Phil. Trans, for 1801, p. 335. 

The result of all Mr. Knight’s experiments and 
remarks seems to be, that the fluids destined to nou¬ 
rish a plant;being absorbed by the root and become 
sap, are carried^P mto the leaves by these vessels, 
called by him central vessels, from their situation 
near the pith. A particular set of them, appropri- 
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ated to ciich leaf, branches off, a few inches below 
tlie leaf to which they belong, from the main chan¬ 
nels that pass along the alburnum, and extend from 
tluj fibres of the root to the extremity of each annual 
shoot of the plant. As they approach the leaf to 
wJiich they are destined, the central vessels become 
more numerous, or subdivided. “ To these vessels,” 
says Mr. Knight, “ the spiral tubes are every where 
appendages.” p. 336, By this expression, and by a 
passage in the following page*, 337, this writer 
miglit seem to consider the spiral line, w'hich forms 
the coats of these vessels, as itself a pervious tube, 
or else that he was speaking of other tubes with a 
spiral coat, companions of the sap-vessels ; but the 
plate which accompanies his dissertation, and the 
j)erspicuous mode in which he ti’eats the subject 
throughout, prevent our mistaking him on the last 
point In order to conceive how the sap can be so 
powerfully conveyed as it is througlf tlie vessels in 
which it flows, from the root of a tall tree to its 
highest branches, we must take into consideration 
the action of heat. We all know that this is necessary 
to the growth and healtli of plants; and that it re¬ 
quires to be nicely adjusted in degree, in order to 

• “ The whole of the fluid, which passes from the wood to the lcaf,_ 
seems to me evidently to be conveyed through a single kind of vessel; 
for the spiral tubes will neitlier cairy coloured infusions, nor in the 
smallest degree ietard the withering of the leafi when the central ves¬ 
sels are divided." Knight, • 
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suit the constitutions of ditFercnt tribe of plants 
destined for different parts of the globe. It cannot 
but act as a stimulus to the living principle, and i.s 
one of the most powerful agents of Nature: upon the 
vegetable as well as animal constitution, llcsides 
this, however, various mechanical causes may be 
supposed to have their efi'ect; as the frequently 
spiral or .screw-like form of the vessels, in some of 
which, when separated from tlie plant, Malpighi tells 
us be once saw a very beautiful undulating motion 
that appeared spontaneous. This indeed has - not 
been seen by any other person, nor can it be sup¬ 
posed that pahs jSo delicate cun, in central, be re¬ 
moved from their natural .■situation, without the de¬ 
struction of that fine irritability on which .such a mo¬ 
tion mu.st depend. We may also take into conside¬ 
ration the agitation of tlie vegetable body by winds, 
which is known by experience to be so whole.somc 
to it*, and must serve powerfully to propel the fluids 
of lofty trees; the passage, and evolution perhaps, 
of air in other parts or vessels, surrounding and 
compressing these; and lastly the action,-so inge¬ 
niously supposed by Mr. Knight, of those thin shi¬ 
ning plates called the si/ver grain, visible in oak 
wood, which pressing upon the sap-vessels, and 
being apparently susceptible of quick changes from 


* Sec Mr. Knight’s experiments in confirmation of this in the Phil. 

Trm , for moil , 11, 
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variation^ iu heat or other causes, may have a pow¬ 
erful cti't ct. “ Their restless temper,” says Mr. 
Knight, ‘ after the tree has ceased to live, inclines 
me to believe that they are not made to be idle 
whilst it continues alive.” Phil. Trans, fur 1801, 
p. 344. These plates are presumed by the author just 
quoted to be peculiarly useful in assisting the ascent 
of the sap through the alburnum of the trunk or chief 
branches, where indeed the spiral coats of the vessels 
are either wanting, or less elastic than in the leaf¬ 
stalks, and summits of the more tender shoots. 

Hovvever its conveyance may be accomplished, it 
j.s certain that (he .sap does reach the parts above 
mentioned, and there can surely be now as little 
doubt of the vessels in which it runs. That these 
V essels have been thought to contain air only, is well 
.it counted for by Dr. Darwin, on the principle of 
tlieir not collapsing when emptied of their sap ; 
which is owing to tiieir rigidity, an^ the elastic na¬ 
ture of their coats. When a portion of a stem or 
branch is cut off, the sap soon exhales from it, or 
rather is pushed out by tlie action of the vessels 
themselves : hence they are found empty ; and for 
the same reason the arteries of animals were formerly 
thought to contain air only. When the sap-vessels 
have parted with their natural contents, air and even 
quicksilver will readily pass through them, as is 
shown by various experiments. Arguments in sup¬ 
port of any theory must be very cautiously deduced 
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from such experiments, or from any other observa¬ 
tions not made on vegetables in their most natural 
state and condition; and, above all, that great agent 
the vital principle must always be hept in view, in 
preference to mere mechanical considerations. 

These to which I give the common name of sap- 
vessels, comprehending the common tubes ot the al¬ 
burnum, and the central vessels, of Mr. Knight, may 
be considered as analogous to the arteries of animals; 
or rather they are the stomach, lacteals and arteries 
all in one, for I conceive it to be a great error in^ 
Dr. Darwin to call by this name the vessels whiclj 
contain the peculiar secretions of the plant*. These 
sap-vessels, no doubt, absorb the nutritious fluids af¬ 
forded by the soil, in which possibly, as they pass 
through the root, some change analogous to digestion 
may take place ; for there is evidently a great dif¬ 
ference, in many cases, between the fluids of the root, 
at least the secreted ones, and those of the rest of 
the plant; and this leads us to presume that some 
considerable alteration may be wrought in the sap 
in its course through that important organ. The 
stem, which it next enters, is by no means an essen¬ 
tia] part, for we see many plants whose leaves and 
flowers grow directly from the root. 

Part of the sap is conveyed irito the flowers and 
fruit, where various fine and essential secretions are 
made from it, of which we shall speak hereafter. By 
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far the greater portion of the sap is carried into the 
leaves, of the great importance and utility of which 
to the plant itself Mr. Knight’s theory is the only 
one that gives us any adequate or satisfactory notion. 
In those organs the sap is exposed to the action of 
light, air and moisture, three powerful agents, by 
which it is enabled to form various secretions, at the 
same time that much superfluous matter passes off 
by perspiration. These secretions not only give 
peculiar flavours and qualities to the leaf itself, but 
are returned by another set of vessels, as Mr. Knight 
has demonstrated, into the new layer of bark, which 
they nourish and bring to perfection, and which 
they enable in its curn to secrete matter for a new 
layer of alburnum the ensuing year. It is presumed 
that one set of the returning vessels of trees may 
probably be more particularly destined to this latter 
ofiice, and another to the secretion of peculiar fluids 
in the bark. See Phil. Trans, for 1801, jo. 337. In 
the bark principally, if I mistake not, the peculiar 
secretions of the plant are perfected, as gum, resin, 
&c., each undoubtedly in an appropriate set of ves¬ 
sels. From what has jus‘t been said of the office of 
leaves, we readily perceive why all the part of a 
branch above p, leaf or leaf-bud dies when cut, as 
each portion receives nourishment, and the means 
of increase, from the leaf above it. 

By the above view of the vegetable ceconomy, first 
given in the present work, it appears that the vas- 
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cular system of plants is strictly annual. This, of 
course, is admitted in herbaceous plants, the exist¬ 
ence of whose stems, and often of the whole indivi- 
• # 

dual, is limited to one season ; but it is no less true 
with regard to trees. The layer of alburnum on the 
one hand is added to the wood, and the liber, or 
inner layer of the bark, is on the other annexed to 
the layers formed in preceding seasons, and neither 
has any share in the process of vegetation for the 
year ensuing. Still, as they continue for along time 
to be living bodies, and help to perfect, if not to 
form, secretions, they must receive some portion of 
nourishment from those more active parts which have 
taken up their late functions. 

There is a tribe of plants called monocotykdones, 
having only one lobe to the embryo*, whose growth 
requires particular mention.’ To these belongs the 
natural order of Palms, which being the most lofty, 
and, in some instances, the most long-lived of plants, 
have justly acquired the name of trees. Yet, para¬ 
doxical as it may seem, they are rather perennial 
herbaceous plants, having nothing in common with 
the growth of trees in general. Their nature has 
been learnedly explained by M. Desfontaines, a ce¬ 
lebrated, ^frencb botanist, and by M. Mirbel in his 
Traitk d'Anatomie et de PhysiologieVigHales, vol. 1. 
p. 209, and yrmmus has long ago made remarks to 
the same purpose.. The Palms are formed of suc- 

• Or rather m true cewlwlon s>t all. 
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cessive circular crowns of leaves, which spring di¬ 
rectly from the root. These leaves and their foot¬ 
stalks are furnished with bundles of large sap-ves¬ 
sels, and returning vessels, like the leaves of our trees. 
When one circle of them has performed its office, an¬ 
other is formed within it, which being confined below, 
necessarily rises a little above the former. Thus suc¬ 
cessive circles grow one above the other, by which 
the vertical increase of the plant is almost without 
end. Each circle of leaves is independent of its pre¬ 
decessor, and has its own clusters of vessels, so that 
there can be no aggregation of woody circles ; and 
yet in some of this tribe the spurious kind of stem, 
formed in the manner just described, when cut across, 
shows something of a circular arrangement of fibres, 
arising from the original disposition of the leaves. 
The common orange lily, Litium bulbiferian, Curt. 
Mag.t. 3G *, and white lily, Z. candidum^ t. 278, which 
belong to the same natural family called monocotyk- 
dones, serve to elucidate this subject. Their stems, 
though of only annual duration,We formed nearly on 
the same principle as that of a Palm, and are really 
congeries of leaves rising one above another, and 
united by their bases into an apparent stem. In 
these the spiral coats of the sap-vessels are very 
easily discernible. 

To conclude this subject of the propulsion of the 

The Fiery, or Smalleir, Orange Lily is perhaps the true L. balbi~ 
/erurn. 



^p, it is necess^' to soy &kw words on the pom, 

which the vessels of plants are reported to possess 

of conveying their appropriate fluids equally well 

in either direction ; or, in other words, that it is in- 
* 

different whether a cutting of any kind be planted 
with its upper or lower end in the ground. On this 
subject also Mr. Knight has afforded us new infor¬ 
mation, by observing that, in cuttings so treated, the 
returning vessels retain so much of their original 
nature as to deposit new wood above the leaf-buds ; 
that is, in the part of "the cutting which, if planted 
in Its natural position, would have been below them. 

It appears, however, that ‘the sap-vessels must ab¬ 
sorb and transmit their sap in a direction contrary 
to what is natural; and it is biglily probable, that, 
after some revolving seasons, ne'w returning vessels 
would be formed in that part of the stem which is 
now below the buds. I presume there can be no 
doubt that successive new branches would deposit 
their wood in the usual position. It is nevertheless 
by no means corambn for such inverted cuttings to 
succeed at all. An experiment to a similar purpose 
is recorded by Dr' Hales, Vegetable Staticks, p. 132, 
t. 11, of engrafting together three trees standing in a 
row, and then cutting off the communication between 
the central one and the earth, so that it became sus¬ 
pended in the air, and was nourished merely through 
its lateral branches. The same experiment was suc¬ 
cessfully practised by the late Dr. Hope at Ed in- 
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biirgh upon three Willows, and in the years 1781,2, 
and 3, I repeatedly witnessed their health and vi¬ 
gour. It was observed that the central tree was 
several days later in coming into leaf than its sup¬ 
porters, but I know not .that any other diiference 
was to be perceived between them. The tree which 
wanted the support of the ground was, some years 
after, blown down, so that we have now no oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the course of its vessels, or the 
mode in which successive layers of wood were de¬ 
posited in its branches; but the experiment is easily 
repeated. 

In the weeping variety of the common Ash, now 
so frequent in gardens, the branches are completely 
inverted as to position, yet the returning fluids ap¬ 
pear to run exactly in their natural direction, depo¬ 
siting new wood, as they are situated, ahve the 
buds or leaves; and if the end of any branch be cut, 
all beyond (or ie/otr) the next bud dies; so that in 
this case gravitation, to which Knight attributes 
considerable power over the returning fluids, FkiL 
Trans, for 1804, does not counteract the ordinary 
course of nature. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE SAP, AND INSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION. 

The sap of trees, as has been mentioned in the last 
chapter, may be obtained by wounding a stem or 
branch in spring, just before the buds open, or in 
the end of aubimn, though less copiously, after a 
slight frost; yet not during the frost. In the palm- 
trees of hot countries, it is said to flow from a wound 
at any time of the year. It has always been ob¬ 
served to flow from the young wood or alburnum of 
our trees, not from the bark; which agrees with 
Mr. Knight’s theory. 

A common branch of the Vine cut through will 
yield about a pint of this fluid in the course of 
twenty-four hours. The Birch,* Betula alba, affords 
plenty of sap; some other trees yield but a small 
quantity. It flows equally upward and downward 
from a wound, at least proportionably to, the bulk 
of the stem or branch in eitber direction to supply 
it. Some authors have asserted that in the heat 
of the day it flows most from the lower part of a 
wound, and ,in the cool of the evening from the 
upper; . hence they concluded it was ascending dur 
ring the first period) and descending in the latter, 
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sought; nor would it be difficult to invent a theory 
upon this subject,: but we rather prefer the inves¬ 
tigation of truth on more solid foundations. 

This great motion, called of the sap, 

which is to be detected principally in the spring, 
and slightly in the autumn, is therefore totally di¬ 
stinct from that constant propulsion of it going on in 
every growing plant, about which so much lias been 
said in the preceding chapter, and which is proved 
by taking an entire herb, of any kind, that has been 
gathered and suffered to begin to fade, and im¬ 
mersing its root in water. By absorption through 
the sap-vessels it presently revives, for those vessels 
require a constant supply from the root. 

This Jimoing of the sap has been thought to de¬ 
monstrate a circulation, because, there being no 
leaves to carry it off by perspiration, it is evident 
that, if it were at these periods running up the sap- 
vessels with such velocity, it must run down again 
by other channels.' As soon as‘|he leaves expand, 
its motion is no longer to be detected. The effusion 
of sap from plants, when cut or wounded, is, during 
the greater part of the .year, comparatively veiy 
small. Their secreted fluids run much more abun^ 
dantly. 

I conceive therefore that this Rowing is nothing 
more than a facility in the sap to run, owing to the 
peculiar irritability of the vegetable body at the 

V v/Iien 
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a wound is' made, being naturally at rest till the 
leaves open, and admit of its proper and regular 
conveyance. Accordingly, ligatures made at this 
period, wlpch show so plainly the course of the 
blood in an animal body, have never been found to 
throw any light upon the vegetable circulation. 
This great facility in the sap to nm is the first step 
towards the revival of vegetation from the torpor of 
winter; and its exciting cause is heat, most unques¬ 
tionably by tlie action of the latter on the vital prin¬ 
ciple, and scarcely by’any mechanical operation, or 
expansive power upon the fluids. The efl’ect of 
heat is in proportion to the degree of cold to which 
the plant has been accustomed. In forced plants 
the irritability, or, to use the words of a late inge¬ 
nious author*, who has applied this principle very 
happily to the elucidation of the animal oeconoiny, 
excitability, is exhausted, as Mr. Knight well re¬ 
marks, and they require a stronger stimulus to grow 
with vigour. See tfie latter part of chap. 10. Hence 
vegetation goes on better in the increasing heat of 
spring than in the decreasing heat of autumn. And 
here I cannot but offer, by way of illustration, a re¬ 
mark on the theory advanced by La Cepede, the able 
continuator of Buflbn, relative to serpents. That in¬ 
genious writer mentions, very truly, that these rep- 

• Dr. John Brown, formerly of Edinburgh. See tire 14th Section 
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tiles awake from their torpid state in the spring, while 
a much less degree of heat exists in the atmosphere 
than is perceptible in the autumn, when, seemingly 
from the increasing cold, they become benumbed ; 
and he explains it by supposing a greater degree of 
electricity in the air at the former season. Dr. 
Brown's hypothesis, of their irritability being as it 
were accumulated during winter, offers a much bet¬ 
ter solution, either with respect to the agimul or ve¬ 
getable constitution. For the same reason, it is ne¬ 
cessary to apply warmth very slowly and carefully 
to persons frozen, or even chilled only, by a more 
than usual decree of cold, which renders them more 
susceptible of heat; and a temperate diet and very 
moderate stimulants are most safe and useful to the 
unexhausted constitutions of children. The same 
principle accounts for the occasional flowing of the 
sap in autumn after a slight frost. Such a prema¬ 
ture cold increases the sensibility of the plant to any 
warmth that may follow, and produces, in a degree, 
the same state of its constitutira as exists after the 
longer and severer cold of winter. Let me be al¬ 
lowed a further illustration from the animal kihg- 
dotn. Every body conversant with labouring- cattle 
must have observed how much sooner they are ex¬ 
hausted by the warm days of autumn, when the nights 
are cold, than in much hotter weather in summer ; 
and this is surely from the same cause as the au- 
. . ' '-i-in'i'i'-of <"’■'<? VC retable sao.'* ' '' 
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OF THE SAP, 

The sap, or lymph, of most plants, when collected 
in the spring as above mentioned, appears to the 
sight and taste little else than water, but it soon un¬ 
dergoes fermentation and putrefaction. Even that 
of the Vine is scarcely acid, though it can hardly 
be obtained without some of the secreted juices, 
which in that plant are extremely acid and astrin¬ 
gent. The sap of the Sugar Maple, Acer scwcha- 
rinum, has no taste, though according to Du Hamel 
every 2(K)lb. of it will afford lOlb. of sugar. Pro¬ 
bably, as he remarks, it is not collected without an 
admixture of secreted fluids. 

As soon as the leaves expand, insensible perspi¬ 
ration takes place very copiously, chiefly from those 
organs, but also in some degree from the bark of the - 
young stem or branches. The liquor perspired be¬ 
comes sensible to us by being collecteil from a 
branch introduced into any sufficiently capacious 
glass vessel, and proves, for the most part, a clear 
watery liquor, like tne sap, and subject to similar 
chemical changes. It is'observed to be uniform in all 
plants, or nearly so, as well as the sap, except where 
odorous secretions transude along with it. Still there 
must be a very essential difference between the ori¬ 
ginal sap of any plant and its perspiTation, the latter 
no longer retaining the rudiments of those fine se- 
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ously great. The large AnnualSonflower, Heh- 

.hmannms, Gcrarde Emac. 751. f. 1, accordmg 
Dr. Hales, perspires about 17 times as fastas tiie 

dinary insensible perspiration of the human skin, 
ut of all plants upon record the Cornelian Cherry, 
mms masmla, is most excessive in this respect, 
he quantity of 6uid which evaporates from its 
iaves in the course of twenty-four hours, is said to 
e nearly equal to twice the weight of the whole 
hrub. Du Hamel Phys. des Arbres, v. 1. m. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE SECRETED FLUIDS OF PLANTS. ORAFTING, 
BEAT Of THE VEGETABLE BODY. 

The sap in its passage through the leaves and bark 
becomes quite a new fluid, possessing the peculiar 
flavour and qualities of the plant, and not only 
yielding woody matter for the increase of the vege¬ 
table body, but furnishing various secreted sub¬ 
stances, more or less numerous and different among 
themselves. These accordingly are chiefly found in 
the bark; and the vessels containing them often 
prove upon dissection very large and conspicuous, 
as the turpentine-cells of the Fir tribe. Jn herba¬ 
ceous plants, whose stems are only of annual dura¬ 
tion, the perennial roots frequently contain these 
fluids in the md^t peifect state, nor are they, in such, 
confined to the bark, but deposited throughout the 
substance or wood of , the root, as in Rhubarb, 
Rheum palmatum, Linn.Jil. Fuse. t. 4, and Gentian, 
Gentiana ltUea m^purpurea, Ger. Etmc. 432,/. 1,2. 
In the wood of the Fir indeed copious.depositions 
of turpentine are made, and in that of every tree 
more or less of a guramy, resinous, or saccharine 
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buruum. These juices appear to be matured, or 
brought to greater perfection, in la;|?ers of wood or 
bark thatTiave no longer^ ahiy pridci|)ai ijhare in the 
circulation of the sap. * 

The most distinct secretions of vegetables require 
to be enumerated under several different heads. 


Gum or mucilage, a viscid substance of little fla¬ 
vour or smell, soluble in water, is very general. 
When superabundant, it exudes from many trees in 
the form of large drops or lumps, as in Plum-, 
Cherry-, and Peach-trees, and different species of 
Mimosa or Sensitive plants, one of which yields the 
Gum i\rabic, others the Gum Senegal, &c. 

Jelly, akin to the former, but soluble by heat, and 
remaining fluid in a very low tefnperature, above 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. It is chiefly 
procured |rom ripe pulpy fruits by evaporation. 

Resin is a substance soluble in spirits, and much 
more various in different plants than either of the 
preceding, as the Turpentine \of the Fir and Ju¬ 
niper, the Red Gum of New South Wales, pro¬ 
duced by one or more species of Eucalyptus, Bot. 
of N. Holt. t. 13, and the fragrant Yellow Gum of 
the same country, see White's Voyage, 235, which 
exudes spontaneously from the Xanthorrhaea Hos¬ 
tile. Most Vegetable exudations partake of a nature 
between resin and mucilage, being partly soluble 
in water, partly in spirits, and are theirefore called 
’""if' , nil lb’ 'uice rf the Fig, Spurge, 
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&c., which Dr. Darwin has shown, and which every 
body may see, to be quite distinct from the sap, is, 
like animal milk, an emuhwi, or combination of a 
watery fluid with oil or resin. Accordingly, when 
suffered to evaporate in the air, such fluids become 
remsor gum-resius, as the Gum Euphorliitim. In the 
Celandine, Chdidonium mqjm, Engl. Hot. i. 1581, 
and some plants allied to it, the emulsion is orange- 

4 

coloured. 

The more refined and volatile secretions of a resi¬ 
nous nature are called Essential Oils, and are often 
highly aromatic and odoriferous. One of the most 
exquisite of these is afl’orded by the Ciniiamou bark. 
They exist in the highest perfection in the perfumed 
effluvia of flower®, some of which, capable of combi¬ 
nation with spiritous fluids, arc obtainable by di¬ 
stillation, as that of the Lavender and Rose ; Avhile 
the essential oil of the Jasmine is best procured 
by immersing tlie flowers in expressed oil, which im¬ 
bibes and retains their fragrance. Such Expressed or 
Gross Oils, afi they'arc called, to distinguish them 
from essential oils obtained by distillation, are chiefly 
found in the seeds of plants. In the pulp of the 
Olive indeed tliey occur in the form of an emulsion, 
mixed witli watery and bitter fluids, from which the 
oil easily separates by its superior lightness. These 
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The Bitter secretion of many plants does not seem 
exactly to accord with any of the foregoing. Some 
facts would seem to prove it of a resinous nature, 
but it i.s often perfectly soluble in water. Retnark- 
a])lc instances of this secretion occur in the Cinchona 
olficmulh or Peruvian bark, Lambert Chu'hom, 1. 1, 
and every species, more or les.®, of Gentian. 

Acid secretions are well known to be very generaJ 
in plants, Formerly one uniform vegetable or ace¬ 
tous acid Avas supposed common to all plants; but 
the retiuements of modern chemistry have detected 
in some a peculiar kind, as tlic Oxalic acid, obtained 
from Omih or Wood Sorrel, and several nthens. 
The astringent principle should seem to be a sort 
of acid, of which there arc many diJferent forms or 
kinds, and among them the tanning principle of the 
Oak, Willow, &.C, 

On the other hand, two kinds of Alkali are fur¬ 
nished by vegetable.s, of which die most general is 
the Vegetable Alkali, properly so called, known by 
the name of Salt of Tartar, or Salt of Wormwood, or 
im)rc correctly by the Arabic term KaU. The F6s- 
sil Alkali, or Hmla, is most remarkable in certain 
succulent plants that grow near the sea, belonging 
to the genera Chenopodhm, Salsoki, &c. When 
these plants arc cultivated in a common soil, they 
secrete Soda as copiously, provided their health be 
pood, as in their natural maritime place? of growth. 

'' * I rl i 1 
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It is not oalv tia- .s<msonin^ f mo.sf vnt.ihlf 
fruits, but abounds in \arious roots, fs tho C'arrot, 
Beet, anti Parsnep. and in many plant- of the qj.i^s 
or cane kind, besides tlie latntms Siio^ar Cano, Xw- 
chanm offianarum. There is ereaf reason to sup¬ 
pose Sugar not -SO properly an original secretion, as 
the result of a chemical change in secaretioas already 
formed, either of an acid or mucilaginous nature, 
or possibly a mixture of both. In ripening fruits 
this chtujge is most striking, and takes place very 
specdUy, seeming to be greatly promoted by heat and 
light. By the action of frost, as Dr. Darwin ob¬ 
serves, a different change is wrought in the mucilage 
of the vegetable body, and it becomes starch. 

A fine red liquor is afforded by some plants, as 
the Bloody Dock or Rume.v sanguineus, Engl. Bot. 

1. 1533, the Red Cabbage and Red Beet, which ap¬ 
pears only to mark a variety in all these plants, and 
not to constitute a specific difference. It is however 
perpetuated by seed. 

It is curious to bbserve, not only the various se¬ 
cretions of different plants, or families of plants, by 
which they differ from each other in taste, smell, 
qualities and medical virtues, but. also their great 
number, and striking difference, frequently in the 
same plant. Of this the Peach-tree offers a familiar 
example.; The gum of this tr^ is mild and mucila- 
idnous. Tim bark, leaves and flowers abound with 
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(jnulity, tliau which nothing can be more distinct 
from the gum. The fruit is replete, not only with 
acid, mucilage and sugar, but with its own peculiar 
aromatic and highly volatile secretion, elaborated 
within itself, on which its fine flavour depends. 
How far are we still from understanding the whole 
anatomy of. the vegetable body, which can create 
and teep separate such distinct and discordant sub- 
stances! / 

Nothing is mdre astonishing than the secretion 
of flinty earth by plants, which, though never sus¬ 
pected till wdthin a few years, appears to me well 
ascertained. A substance is found in the hollow 
stem of the Bamboo, {Arundo Bamhos oi Linnaeus, 
Nastos of Theophrastus,) called Tabaxir or Taba- 
sheer, which is supposed in the East Indies (pro¬ 
bably because it is rare and diflicult of acquisition, 
like the imaginary stone in the head of a toad) to 
be endowed with extraordinary virtues. Some of 
it, brought-to England, underwent a chemical ex¬ 
amination, and proved, as nearly as possible, pure 
flint. See Dr. Russell’s and Mr. Macie’s papers on 
the subject, in the Phil. Trans, for 1790 a/zd 1791. 
It is even found occasionally in the Bamboo culti¬ 
vated in our hot-houses. But we need not search 
exotic plants for flinty earth. I have already, in 
speaking of the Cuticle, chapter 3d, alluded to the 
discoveries of the late Professor of Chemistry at the 
' 1 ’-> Roval So- 
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ciety, on this subject. That able chemist lias de¬ 
tected pure flint in the cuticle of various plants of 
the family of Grasses, in the Cane (a kind of Palm) 
and in the Rough Horsetail, Equketum ht/cmale, 
Engl. Bot. t. 915. In the latter it is very copious, 
and so disposed as to make a natural file, which 
renders this plant useful in various manufactures, 
for even brass cannot resist its action. Common 
Wheat straw, when burnt, .ijs found to contain a por¬ 
tion of flinty earth in the form of a most exquisite 
powder, and this accounts for the utility of burnt 
straw in giving the last polish to marble. How 
great is the contrast between this production, if it 
be a secretion, of the tender vegetable frame, and 
those exhalations which constitute the perfume of 
flowers! One is among the most permanent sub¬ 
stances in Nature, an ingredient in the primm^ai 
mountains of the globe ; the otlier the invisible un¬ 
tangible breath of a s moment! 

The odour of plahts is unquestionably of a resi¬ 
nous nature, a volatile essential oil;,and several 
phsenomena attending it well deserve our attentive 
consideration. Its general nature is evinced by its 
ready, union with spirits-or oil, not with water; yet 
the moisture of the atmosphere seems, in many in- 
stance.s, powerfully to favour its diffusion. This I 
apprehend to arise more from the favourable action 
of such moisture upon the health and vigour of the 
plant itself, thus occasion illy promoting its odorous 
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secretions, thaii from the fitness of the atmosphere, 
so circumstanced, to convey- them. Bpth causes 
however may operate. A number of flowers which 
have uo scent in the course of the day, smell pow¬ 
erfully in an evening, whether the air be moist or 
dry, or whether they happen to he exposed to it or 
not. This is the property of some whicli Linumus has 
elegantly called Jloi'es (ristes, melancholy flowers, 
belonging to various tribes as discordant as possible, 
agreeing only in their nocturnal fragrance, which is 
peculiar, very similar and exquisitely delicious, and 
in the pale yelk wish, greenish, or brownisJi tint of 
their flowers. Among these are Jfesemlin/arithmum 
nocUjiorum, Dill. FAlh. 1. 20G; Pelargamum tristc, 
Cornut. Canad. 110 , and several specie.s akin to it; 
Hcfipcris tristis, Curt. Mag. i. '730 ; Cheirai/tltus 
ifistis, i. 729 ; Daphne pontica. Andrews's Repos, 
t. 73 ; Crassula odoralmima, t. 26 ; and many others *. 
A few more, greatly resembling these in the green 

* TliPsc flowers afford 'llie poet a new^mage, which is iiilj-oduccd 
into the following imitation of IVftirtial, and offered here soh !\ for it^ 
novelty: 

Go mingle Arabia’s gums 

With the spiees all tndia yields. 

Go crop each young flower as it blooms. 

Go ransack the gardens and fields. 

Let Pjestunt’s atl-flowery graves 
Tlicir roses profusely bestow. 

Go catch the light r.cphyr that roves 

Whore the wild thyme and marjoitmi jgrow. I..ci 
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fuie of their blossoms, exhale, in the evening chiefly, a 
mostpowerfullcuion-like sccnt,di& EpiJendnm eusifo- 
lium, Sm. Spicii t. 24, and Chloranthm himtspicuHn, 
Phil. Trans, for 1787, t. 14, great favourites of the. 
Chinese, who seem peculiarly fond of this scent. 

There are other iastaoces of odorous and aromatic 

0 

secretions, simiJar among themselves, produced by 
very different plants, as Camphor. The sweet smell 
of new hay is found not only in Antho.vanthum odo- 
raium, Engl. Bot. t. 647, and some other grasses, 
but in Woodruff or Aspmila odorata, t. 755, Melilot 
or Trifolium officinale, t. 1340, and all the varieties, 
by some deemed species, of Orchis militaris, t. 16 
and t. 1873, plants widely different from each other 
in botanical characters, as well as in colour and 
every particular except smell. Their odour has one 
peculiarity, that it is not at all perceptible while tlie 
plants are growing, nor till they begin to dry. It 
proceeds from tbeir whole herbage, and should seem 
to escape from the /orifices of ite containing cells, 
only when the surrounding vessels, by growing less 

Let every pale night-scented flower, 

Sad emblem of passion forlorn, > 

Resign its appropriate hour, 

To enhance the rich breath of the morn. 

All that art or that nature can find, 

• Not half so delightfiil would prove. 

Nor their sweets all together combined, 

Half so sweet as the breath of my love, 
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turgid, withdraw their pressure from such orifices. 
When thi.s .scent of new hay is vehement, it be¬ 
comes the flavour of bitter almonds. The taste of 
syrup of capillaire, given by an infusion of Orange 
flowers, is found in the herbage oi GanUheria pro- 
cumbem, Andr. Repos, t. 110 , and Spiraea Ulmaria, 
Engl. Boi. i. 900, two verj' different plants. 

Some of the above examples show an evident ana¬ 
logy betweijp the .smell and colours of flowers, nor 
are they all that might be pointed out. A variety 
of i]\<iClirifsanlhemumm}icwn*^ Curt. Afag. t. 327, 
with orange-coloured flowers, was procured from 
China by the late Lady Amelia Hume. These 
faintly agree in scent, as they do in colour, with the 
Wall-flower, CJ/eirafitlius Clieirl; whereas the com¬ 
mon purple variety of the same Chrysanthemum has 
a totally different and much stronger odour. 

The various effects of the perfumes of flowers 
upon different persons, and of different kinds of 
flowers upon the same individual, though a subject 
belonging rather to animal physiology, are not im¬ 
proper to be noticed here. Many people experience 
headache, sickness, and fainting, from any sweet 
flowers in a close room. The writer of this is pe¬ 
culiarly affected by Ilonc'ysucklcs, which, however 
grateful in the open air, affect him in the house with 

’ AiiUiemis mtouhxrfoha, Sp. VI, v. 3. S!ra4. 
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Arum/ tu fxui'i'tlu' tMulimmiu-f ol i< u-' ut luf 
<licinc. unless theyhiul :ihv;i\ s prescrib. A tlic rex'* m 
plant.' —Many curious reniarlvs arc to be. tbuiul in 
Grew relative to the lasto.s of plants, ami their dif¬ 
ferent modes of affecting our orgaiiSv Amitomtf of 
Plants, p. 279—292. 

To all the foregoing secretions of veget^les itia) 
be added tho«e on which their various colours do 
fjciid. can but imperfectly account for the 

green so nnivcrsn! In their hcrhagi', hut wo may 
gnitefullv aciviunvlcdgc (he beneticenfe of tin' (.'re 
ator in clothing the cartli with a colour the inoNt 
pleasing and the. least fatiguing to our cye.'^. \Vo 
may be dazzled with the brilliancy of a flowiT gar¬ 
den, but we repose ut lei.surc on the verdure of a 
grove or meadow. Qf all greens, the mo.st delicate 
and beautiful pcrliaps is displayed by .several um¬ 
belliferous plants under hedges in the .spring. 

Some of Nature’s richest tints and most elegant 
combinations of col^iur arc reserved for the jretals of 
flowers, the most ^I’ansient of created beings ; ami 
even during the short existence of the parts they de¬ 
corate, the colours themselves are often undergoing 
remarkable variations. In the beautiful Scorpion- 
grass, Myosotis palustris, Engl. Flora, 1, 249. 
Engl. Bot. (.®’’1973, and several of its natural order, 
the flower-buds are of the most delicate rose-colour, 
which turns to a bright blue as they open. Many- 
yellow flowers under the influence of light become 
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\vliili.' Numbers of red, purple or blue ones ure 
liable, Irom some unknown cause in the plant to 
which they belong, to vary to white. Such varictie.s 
are sometimes perpetuated by seed, and are almo.st 
invariably permanent, if the plants be propagated 
by roots, cuttings, or grafting. Plants of an acid 
or astringent nature often become very red in their 
foliage by the action of liglit, as in Rume.v, Polygo¬ 
num, Kpiluhium, and Bcrbcm ; and it is remarkable 
that American plants in general, as well as such 
European ones as are particularly related to them, 
are distinguished for assuming various rich tints in 
their foliage of red, yellow, white, or even blue, at 
the decline of the year; witness the Guelder-rose, 
the Cornel, the Vine, the Sumach, the Azalea pou- 
tied. Cart. Mag. t. 433, and othens. Emits for the 
most part incline to a red colour, apparently from 
the acid they contain. I have been a.ssured by a 
first-rate chemist that the colouring principle of the 
Raspberry is a fine blue, turned red by the acid in 
the fruit. The juices of some Fungi, as Boletus bo- 
vinus and Agarkm delicmus, Sowerb. Fungi, t, 202, 
change almost instantaneously on exposure to the 
air, from yellow to dark blue or green. 

These are a few hints only on a subject which 
opens a wide field of inquiry, and which, in profes¬ 
sedly chemical works, is carried to a gi’eater length 
than I have thpught necessary in a physiological 
one. Sec Thomson.Cheniisfry, r. 4. and WUlde- 
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now's Prindpks of Botany, 229. We must ever 
keep in mind, as we explore it, that our anato.nieul 
instruments are not more inadequate to dissert the 
organs of a scarcely distinguishable insect, then our 
experiments are to investigate the fine chemistry of 
Nature, over which the living principle presides. 

Before we take leave of the secreted fluids of ve¬ 
getables, a few more remarks upon their diret t uti¬ 
lity to the plants themselves may not be supertinou.v. 
Malpighi first suggested that these secretions might 
nourish the plant, and our latest inquiries confirm 
the suggestion. Du Hamel compares them to the 
blood of animals, and so does Darwin. But the 
analogy seems more plain between the sap, being 
nearly uniform in all plants, and the animal blood; 
as in that particnlar they accord, while the secreted 
fluids are so very various. Mr. Knight’s theory con¬ 
firms this analogy, at the same time that it establishes 
the opinion of Malpighi. The .sap returning from 
the leaf, where it lias been acted upon by the air 
and light, forming new wood, is clearly the cause of 
the increase of the vegetable body. But it is not 
so clear how the resinous, gummy or other secre¬ 
tions, laid aside, as it were, in vessels, out of the 
great line of circulation, can directly minister to 
the growth of the tree.’ 1 conceive they may be 
in this respect analogous to animal fat, a reservoir 
of nourishment whenever its ordinary supplies are 
interrupted, as in the winter, or in .seasons of great 



drought, lu' of unusual cold. In such circuinstaaces 
the inucilaginou.s or saccharine secretions espe¬ 
cially, perhaps the most general of all, may be 
ab.sorbed into the vegetable constitution; just as 
fat i.s into the animal one, during the existence 
of any disease that interrupts the ordinary supplies 
of food, or interferes with its due appropriation. 
It is well known that such animals as sleep through 
the wintt.r, grow fat in the autumn and awake very 
lean in the spring. Perhaps the more recent 
layers of wood in a Plum- or Cherry-tree, if they 
could be accurately examined, might be found to 
contain a greater proportion of mucilage at the end 
of autumn than in the early spring. If these sub¬ 
stances do not nourish the plant, they seem to be of 
no ysc to it, whatever secondary purposes they may 
answer in the schemes of Providence. The direct 
end, with respect to the plant,* of the liner secreted 
fluids of its fruit can very well be perceived, as 
tempting the appetite of animtils, and occasioning, 
through their means, the dispersion of the seeds; 
and the perfume of flowers may attract insects, and 
so promote the fertilization of tlie seed, as will be ex¬ 
plained hereafter. 

After what has been said we need not waste 
much time in considering the hypothesis, advanced 
by some philosophers, that the sap-vesscls are veins, 
and the returning ves.sels arteries. This is so far 
correct, (hat, a.s the chyle prepared by the dig<*stivc 
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organs, poured into the veins and mixed wah the 
blood, is, through the medium of the heart, sent into 
the lungs to be acted upon by the air’^ so the iiutri- 
mental juices of plants, taken up from the earth, 
which has been called their stomach, are carrii d by 
the sap-vessels into the leaves, for similar purposes 
already mentioned. The improved sap, like the vi- 
vi4 arlet^- blood, then proceeds to nourish and in^ 
vigorate^ the whole frame. ! I vefy much ddubt, 
however, if those who suggested the above hypo¬ 
thesis, could have given so satisfactory an explana¬ 
tion of it. 

That the secretions of plants are wonderfully con- 
stoni, appears from the operation of grafting. Tliis 
consists in uniting the branches of two or more se¬ 
parate trees, as Dr. Hope’s Willows, sec p. 48, and 
a whole row of Lime-trees in the garden of New 
College, Oxford, wltose branches thus make a net- 
work. This is called grafting by approach.' A 
more common prac^ce, called budding, or inocula¬ 
ting, is to insert a bud of one tree, accompanied by 
a portion of its bark, into the bark of another, and 
the tree which is thus engrafted upon is called the 
stock. By this mode different kinds of fruits, a.s 
apples, pears, plums, &e,, each of which is only a 
variety accidentally raised from seed, but no further 
perpetuated in the. &ame manner, are multiplied, 
buds of the kind wanted to be propagated being en¬ 
grafted on so many stocks of a wild nature. The 
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inccliaiiica! part of this practice is detailed in Du 
Hamel, Miller, and most gardening books. It is of 
primary importance that the liber, or young bark, of 
the bud, and that of the stock, §hould be accu¬ 
rately united by their edges. The air and wet must 
of course be excluded. 

It is requisite for the success of this operation 
that the plants should be nearly akin. Thus the 
Ckionanthm virgUuca, Fringe-tree, succeeds well - 
on the Common Ash, Fraxinm crcelsior, by which 
means it is propagated in our gardens. Varieties 
of the same species succeed best of all; but Apples 
and Pears, two different species of the same genus, 
may be grafted bn one stock. The story of a Black 
Rose being produced by grafting a common rose, it 
is not worth inquiring which, on a black currant 
stock, is, as far as I can learn, without any foun¬ 
dation, and is indeed at the first sight absurd. I 
liavc known the experiment tried to no purpose. 
The rose vulgarly reported to l^e so produced is 
merely a dark Double Velvet Rose, a variety of 
Rosa centifolia. Another report of the same kind 
has been raised concerning the Maltese Oranges, 
whose red juice has been attributed to their being 
budded on a Pomegranate stock, of which 1 have ne¬ 
ver been able to obtain'the smallest confirmation. 

Heat can scarcely be denominated a secretion, 
and yet is undoubtedly a production, of the vege¬ 
table a.s well as animal body, though in a much 
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lower degree in the former than the latter Tin* 
heat of plants is evinced by the more speedy melting 
of snow when in contact with their leaves or Ntems, 
compared with ^ what is lodged upon dead sub¬ 
stances, provided the preceding frost hM been suf¬ 
ficiently perriaanent to cool those substances tlio* 
roughly. Mr. Hunter appears to have detected this 
heat by a thermometer applied in frosty weather to 
the internal parts of vegetables newly opened. It 
is evident that a certain appropriate portion of heat 
is a necessary stimulus to the constitutiou of every 
plant, without which its living principle is de- 
stroyed. Most tropical plants are as effectually 
killed by a freezing degree of cold.'a.s by a boiling- 
beat, and have nearly the same appearance; which 
is exemplified every autumn in the Garden Nastur¬ 
tium, Tropceolum mqjus. The vegetables of cold 
climates, on the contrary, support a much greater 
degree of cold without injury, at least while in a 
torpid state; for yhen their buds begin to expand 
they become vastly more sensible, as is but too fre¬ 
quently experienced in the fickle spring of our cli¬ 
mate. Nor is this owing, as vulgarly supposed, 
merely to the greater power of the cold to penetrate 
through their opening buds. It must penetrate 
equally through them in the course of long and 
severe winter frosts, which are never known to injure 
them. The extremely pernicious efl'ects therefore of 
cold on opening buds can only be attributed to the 
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inciea.sed susceptibility of the vital principle, after 
it has been revived by the warmth of spring. 

The vegetation of most plants may be accelerated 
by artificial heat, which is called forcing them, and 
others may, by the ?aine me^s, be keptia tplei^le 
health, under , a colder sky than is natural to them. 
But many alpine plants, naturally buried for months 
under a deep snow, are not only extremely iropaf- 
tient of sharp frosts, but will not bear the least por¬ 
tion of artificial heat. The pretty Primula margi- 
nata, Curt. Alag. t. 191, if brought into a room 
with a fire when beginning to blossom, scarcely 
opens another bud; while the American Cowslip, 

Doikcathcon Meadia, t. 12,^ one of tlie most hardy 

» 

of plants with respect to cold, bears forcing admi¬ 
rably well. 

Mr. Knight very satisfactorily shows, Phil. 
Trans, for 1801, 343, that plants acquire habits 
with regard to heat which prove their vitality, and 
that a forced Peach-tree will in the following season 
expand its buds prematurely in the open air, so as 
to expose them to inevitable destruction. See/?. 52. 
A thousand parallel instances may be observed, by 
the sagacious gardener, of plants retaining the ha¬ 
bits of their native climates, which very often .proves 
one of the greatest impediments to tlieir successful 
cultivation. - 

The most remarkable account that has fallen in 
my way concerning the production of heat in plants, 
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is that given by Lamarck in his Floi ■c Fran^vm', 
V. 3. 538, of tlie Common Arum 7nacidai on, Engl. 
Bot. t. 1298, (the'wliite-Ycincd variety,) die Hower 
of which, at a certain period of its growth, he asserts 
to be, for a few hours, “ so liot as to seem burning." 
The learned M. Senebier of (Icncva, exan ining into 
this fact, discovered that the heat began wlien the 
slieath was about to open, and the cylindrical body 
within ju.st peeping fortli; and that it was pereep 
tible from about three or four o’clock in the afternoon 
till eleven or twelve at night. Its greatest degree 
was seven of Ileaumur'.s scale above the heat of the 
air, which at the time of his observation was about 

fourteen or fifteen of thstt thermometer. Such is the 

’ • . , «> 

account witli .which I haye been favoured by Dr. 

Bo^ck from a li^cr pf Senebier*, dated Nov. 

28,1790, to M. De la fiive. I have not hitherto 

been successful in observing the phasnoinenon in 

question, which however is well worthy of attention, 

and may probably not be confined to tliis species of 

It is now jiublished in his », 311, wlitre 

nes'crthdcss this ingeuioiis pbilosorher ints 4cciar«i his opinion to U 
rather against the evietenee of a s{)ionfancou$ licat in vegetaWof', aitd 
he explams ceea the above striking plixuomenon upon chcinicaJ priu- 
rijiicb which seem to he verv inadequate. 
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THE PKOCESS OF VEGETATION.—USE OF THE 
COTYLEDONS. 

Wm EN a seed is committed to the oround it swells 

O 

by the moisture which its vessels soon absorb, and 
which, ill conjunction with some degree of heat, sti¬ 
mulates its vital principle. Atmospherical air is 
also necessary to incipient vegetation, for seeds in 
general will not grow under water, except those of 
aquatic plants, nor ynder an exhausted receiver; 
and modern chemists havfe determined okygen gas, 
which is always an ingredient in our atmosphere, 
to be absorbed by seeds in vegetation. An expe¬ 
riment is recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 23, of sowing Lettuce-seed in,two separate pots, 
one of which was placed in the* common air, the 
other in the vacuum of an air-purajlt In the former 
the young plants rose to^je height of two inches, 
or more, in a week’s time;. in "^the other none ap¬ 
peared, till after the pot had been removed for a si¬ 
milar period into the, air again. Seeds buried in 
the ground to a greater depth than is natural to 
them do not vegetate, but they often , retain their 
power of Vegetation for an unlimited period. Earth 
taken from a con.siderable depth will, when exposed 
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to the air, be soon covered with young plants, espe¬ 
cially of Thistles, or of the Cress or Mustard kind, 
though no s^ds have been allowed to have access 
to it If the groui»! in old estahlished botanic gar¬ 
dens be dug much de^er than ordinary, it fre¬ 
quently happens that species which have been long 
lost are recovered, from their seeds being latent in 
the soil, as I have been assured by Mr. Fairbairn of 
Chelsea garden, aird others. 

The integuments of the seed, having fulfilled 
their destined office of protection, burst and decay. 
The young root is the first part of the infant plant 
that comes forth, and by an unerring law of Nature 
it is sent downwards, to seek out nourishment as 
well as to fix the plant to the ground. In sea¬ 
weeds, Fuel, Ulv£e and Conferva, it seems chiefly 
to answer the latter purpose. In the Dodder, Cus~ 
ada, a parasitical plant, the original root lasts only 
till the stems have established themselves on some 
vegetable, on whose juices they feed by means of 
other roots or fibres, and then withers away. 

The descent of the ro^, and the ascent of the 
leaf-bud in a contrary direction, are ingeniously ex¬ 
plained by Dr. Darwin, Phytologia, sect. 9. 3, on 
tfe principle of the former being stimulated by 
moisture, and the latter by air, whence each elon¬ 
gates itself where it is most excited. This is perhaps 
more satisfactory than any mechanical hypothesis. 
In whatever position seeds happen to lie in the earth, 
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the root makes more or‘less of a curve iu order to 
slioot downwards. Mr. Hunter sowed a number of 
seeds in a basket of earth placed on an axis, by which 
their position was a little altered every day. After 
the basket had thus made two or three circumvolu¬ 
tions, the’young roots were found to have formed as 
many turns in attempting to attain their natural per¬ 
pendicular direction. Mr. Knight has ascertained, 
PhU. Trans, for 1806, that a strong centrifugal force, 
applied to vegetating seeds, will considerably divei t 
the root from this direction outwards, while the stem 
seems to have a centripetal inclination. 

The young root, if it grew in a soil which afforded 
no inequality of resistance, would probably in every 
case be perfectly straight, like the radical fibres of 
bulbous roots in water ; but as scarcely any soil is so 
perfectly homogeneous, the root acquirer; an uneven 
or zigzag figure. It is elongated chiefly at its extre¬ 
mity *, and has always, at that part especially, more 
or less of a conical or tapering figure. 

■ Wijen the young root has made some progress, the 
two lobes, commonly of a hemispherical figure, which 
compose the chief bulk of the iSeed, swell and expand, 
and are usually raised out of the ground by the as¬ 
cending stem. These are called the Cotyledons^ f. 4. 
Between them is seated the Embryo or germ of the 
plant, called by Linnaeus Corculum, or little heart, in 

' A? may be seen by marking the fibres of Hyacinth roots in water, 
or the roots of Peas made to vegetate in wet cotton wool. 
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allusion to the heartol the Mahiut. Mr. Kiiii>hf Ji iiu 
mhiates it the germen, but that term is appropriated 
to a very different part, the rudiment of the fruit. I’ho 
expanding .Sais&ry©, resembling a little feather, has 
been for that reason named by I^mnseust Pkmk ; it 
soon becomes a tuft of young leaves, which the 
young stem, if tliere beany, ascends. Till the.leaves 
unfold, and sometimes after, thecotyledons, assuming 
their green colour, perform their functions; tlwn the 
latter generally wither. This may he seen in the 
Radish, Lupine, Garden Bean, and various umbelli¬ 
ferous plants, in all which the expanded cotyledons 
are remarkably different from the true leaves. Such 
is the general course of vegetation in plants furnished 
with two cotyledons, or dkotyledones; but I have al¬ 
ready mentioned a very distinct tribe called monoco- 
tyledoties; see p. 46. These are the Grass and Corn 
tribe, Palms, the beautiful Orchis family, and many 
others. In these the body of the seed does not a.s- 
cend out of the ground, and they are rather to be 
considered as having no cotyledon at all. See Mr.- 
Salisbury’s paper in the Transactions of the Lianman 
Society, n. 7, on the germination of the Orchis tribe. 
We reserve more particular remarks on this subject 
till we examine the structure of seeds. 

Some plants are reckoned by Linnaeus to have 
many cotyledons, as the Fir and Cypress. But the 
germination of these differs in.no respect from tliat 
of the generality of dicofykdoim. Mr. Lambert, in 
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his splendid history of the genus Pinus, has illus¬ 
trated this peculiarity of structure in the Swiss 
P. Ccmbra; s<^e our tab. 2. In the Dombeya, 
or Norfolk Island Pine, the cotyledons are very di-- 
stincdy four'f see '3. ’’ ' ' ' ’ 

The preservation of the vital principle in seeds is 
one of those wonders of Nature which pass unre¬ 
garded, from being every day under our notice. Some 
lose their vegetative power by being kept out of the 
ground ever so little a while after they are ripe, and 
in order to succeed must sow thernselve-s, in their 
own way, and at their own time. Others may be 
.sent round the world through every vicissitude of 
climate, or buried for ages deep in the ground, till 
favourable circumstances cause them to vegetate. 
Great degrees of heat, short of boiliug, do not im¬ 
pair the vegetative power of seeds, ngr do we know 
any degree of cold that has such an etfect. These 
who convey seeds from distant countries, should be 
instructed to keep them dry ; for,\if they receive any 
damp sufficient to cause an attempt at vegetation, 
they necessarily die, because the process cannot, as 
they are situated, go on. if, tlierefore, they are not 
exposed to so great an artificial heat as might change 
the natbre of their oily juices, they can scarcely, as 
several cultivators have assured me, be kept in too 
warm a place. ■ By the preservation of ffiany seeds 
so long under ground, it seems that long-continued 
moisture is not in itself fatal to their living powers ; 
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neitlier does it cause their premature germination, 
unless accompanied hy some action of the air. 

It is usual with gardeisers to keep Melon and Cu¬ 
cumber seeds for a few years,' in order that the fu 
ture plants may grow less luxuriantly, and be more 
abundant in blossoms and fruit. Dr. Darwin accounts 
for this from the damage which the cotyledons may 
receive from keeping, by which their power of nou¬ 
rishing the infant plant, at its first germination, is less¬ 
ened, and it becomes stunted and dwarfish througli 
its whole duration. 

Dr. Thomson, of Edinburgh, in his System of Che¬ 
mistry, vol. 4. 374, has published a very satisfactory 
explanation of one part of the functions of tlie cotyle¬ 
dons. Several philosophers have discovered that very 
soon after the seed begins to imbibe moisture, it gives 
out a quantity of carbonic acid gas, even though no 
oxygen gas be present. In this case the process stops 
here, and no germination takes place. But if oxygen 
gas be present, it ,1s gradually absorbed in the same 
proportion. At the same time the farina of the cotyle¬ 
dons becomes sweet," being converted into sugar. 
“ Hence it is evident,” says this intelligent writer, 
‘‘ that the farina is changed into sugar, by diminish¬ 
ing its carbon, and of course by augmenting-the pro¬ 
portion of its hydrogen and oxygen*. This is pre¬ 
cisely the process of malting-, during which it is well 

This is also the opinion of M. de Saussure, JUcherches Chimiqmsi 
tw Id Vegetation, p. 16 . 
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known that there is a considerable beat evolved. We 
may conclude from this, that during the germination 
of seeds in the earth, there is also an evolution of a 
considerable portion of heat. This indeed raiglit 
have been expected, as it usually happens wdien 
oxygen gas is absorbed. So far seems to be the.work 
of chemistry alone; at least we have no right to con¬ 
clude that any other agent interferes ; since hay, 
when it happens to imbibe moisture, exhibits nearly 
the same processes.” 

I conceive the evolution of this heat may pow'er- 
fully further the progressof vegetation by stimulating 
the vital principle of the embryo, till its leaves un¬ 
fold and assume their functions. It is necessary to 
observe, that the above process equally takes place, 
whether the farinaceous particles be lodged in the 
bulk of the cotyledons themselves, or compose a se¬ 
parate body called by authors the albumev, as in 
grasses and corn. 
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OF THE ROOT, AND ITS DIFFERENT KINDS. 

WE begin the description of the completely formed 
. vegetable by its root, being the basis of all the rest, 
as well as the first part produced from the seed. Its 
use in general is two-fold ; to fix the plant in a com¬ 
modious situation, and to derive nourishment for its 
support. This part is therefore commonly plunged 
deeply into the ground, having, as we h|ve already 
shown, a natural tendency to grow downwards. In 
some cases however, when plants grow on the stems 
or branches of others, as the Dodder or Ciiscuta, se¬ 
veral Ferns, and a portion of the Orchis tribe, the 
root is closely attached to the bark, from which it 
draws nourishment, by the under side only, the 
upper being bare. ; 

The root consists of two parts, Caudex the body 
of the root, and Radicula the fibre. The latter only is 
essential, being the part which imbibes nourishment. 

Roots are either of annual, biennial or perennial 
duration. The first belong to plants which live only 
one year, or rather one summer, as Barley; the se¬ 
cond to such as are produced one season, and, living 
through the ensuing winter, produce flowers and 
fruit the following summer, as Foxglove, and several 
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species of Verbasmm; aini the third to those which 
live and blossom through many succe^ive seasons 
to an indefinite period, as ti’cesjond many herbaceous 
plants. The term biennial is applied to aiiy plant 
that is produced one year and flowers another/ pro¬ 
vided it flowers but once, whether that event takes 
place the second year, as usual, or whether, from un¬ 
favourable circumstances, it may happen to be de¬ 
ferred to any future time. This is often the case 
with the Lavatera arborea^ Tree Mallow, Engl. Bat. 
t. 1841, and some other plants, especially when grow¬ 
ing out of their natural soil or station. Linnaeus 
justly observes tliat, however hardy with respect to 
cold such plants may prove before they blossom, they 
perish at the first approach of the succeeding winter, 
nor can any artificial heat preserve them. This is, 
no doubt, to be attributed to the exhaustion of their 
vital energy by flowering. Several plants of hot 
climates, naturally perennial and even shrubby, be¬ 
come annual in our gardens,[as the Tropaolum, 
Garden Nasturtium. 

In the Turnip, and sometimes the Carrot, Parsnep, 
&c., the Caud€.v or body of the root is above ground 
and bare, becoming tis it were a stem. Linnaeus in¬ 
deed calls the stems of trees “ roots above ground 
but this seems paradoxical and scarcely correct Per¬ 
haps it would be more accurate to say the caiuiex is 
a subterraneous stem ; but we rather presume it has 
functions distinct from the stem, analogous, as has 
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been hinted p. 44, to digestion, at least in those 
plants whose stems are annual tliougli their roots are 
perennial. 

The fibres of the root, particularly those extremities 
of them which imbibe nourishment from the earth, 
are in every case strictly annual. During the winter, 
or torpid .season of the year, the powers of roots lie 
dormant, which season therefore is proper for their 
transplantation. After they have begun to throw 
out new fibres, it is more or less dangerous, or even 
fatal, to reniove them. Very young annual plants, 
as they form new fibres with great facility, survive 
transplantation tolerably well, provided they receive 
abundant supplies of water by the leaves till the 
root has recovered itself. 

Botanists distinguish several different kinds ol' 
roots, which are necessary to be known, not only for 
botanical purposes, but as being of great importance 
in agriculture and gardening. The generality of roots 
may be arranged under the following heads. 

1. Radix jibrosa, jig. b. A Fibrous Root. The most 
simple in its nature of all, consisting only of fibres, 
either branched or undivided, which convey nou¬ 
rishment directly to the basis of the stem or leaves. 
Many grasses, as Poa annua, Engl. Bot. 1 . 1141, 
and the greater part of annual herbs, have this 
kind of root. The radical fibres of grasses that 
grow in loose sand 'arc remarkably downy, pos- 
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sibly for tjie pu^if@seof l5xing^ein more securely; 
to so slippery a support, or to naaltiplyihe surface 
or points of absorption in so meagre a source of 
nutriment. The fibres of some parasitical plants 
already alluded to, chiefly of the beautiful genus 
Epidetidrum, are peculiarly thick and fleshy, not 
only for the purpose of imbibing the more nou¬ 
rishment, but also to bind them so strongly to tlie 
branches of trees, as to defy the force of winds 
upon their large and rigid leaves. 

2. Radix repens, f. 6 . A Creeping Root, as in Mint, 
Mentha. A kind of subterraneous stem, creeping 
and braaching otf horizontally, and throwing out 
fibres as it goes. This kind of root is extremely 
tenacious of life, for any portion of it will grow. 
Hence weeds furnished with it are among the most 
troublesome, as the different sorts of Couch-grass, 
Triticum repens, Engl. Bat. t. 909, Holciis mollis, 
/. 1170, kc.; while, on the other hand, many sea¬ 
side grasses, having such a root, prove of the most 
important service in binding down loose blowing- 
sand, and so resisting the encroachments of the 
ocean. These are principally Carex- arenaria, 
Engl. Bot. t. 928, Arundo arenaria, t. 520, and 
Elymus arenarius, 1 . 1672. 

3. Kadir fusiformis, f.l. A Spindle-shaped or Ta¬ 
pering Root. Of this the Carrot, Parsnep and 
Radish are familiar examples. Such a root is 
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formed, on the principleof a wedge, for penetrating 
perpendicularly into the ground. It is common 
in biennial plants, but not peculiar to them. The 
cavdex, which is the spindle-shaped part, abounds 
with the proper secreted juices of the plant, and 
throws out numerous fibres or radicles, which are 
m fact the i*cal roots, for they alone imbibe nou¬ 
rishment 

4. Radix prmnorm,/. 8. An Abrupt Root, is natu¬ 
rally inclined to the last-mentioned form, but from 
some decay or interruption in its descending point, 
it becomes abrupt, or as it were bitten off. Sca- 
biosa media, Devil’s Bit Scabious, Engl. Bot. 
t. 878, Hedypnm, or rather Apa)'gia, birta, t. 555, 
suid some other Hawkweeds, have this kind of root, 
the old opinion concerning which cannot be better 
described than in Gerarde's Herbal, under the 
plant first named, p. 720. 

“ The great part of the rootseemeth to be bitten 
away; old fantasticke charmers report, that the 
divel did bite it for envie, because it is an herbe 
that hath so many good vertues, and is so bene¬ 
ficial to raankinde.”-—The malice of the devil 
has unhappily been so successful, that no virtue.s 
can now be found in the remainder of the root or 
herb. 

5. Radix lubcrosa,/. 9. A Tuberous or Knobbed 
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Root, is of many different kinds. The most ge¬ 
nuine consists of fleshy knobs, various in form, 
connected by common stalks or fibres, as in the 
Potatoe, Solarium tuberosum, and Jerusalem Ar¬ 
tichoke*, Helianthus tuberoms, Jacq. liort. Vind. 
t. 161. These knobs are reservoirs of nourish¬ 
ment, moisture, and vital energy. Several of the 
Vetch or Pea kind are furnished with them on a 
smaller scale; see Vida lathyroides, Engl. Bol. 
t. 30, and several species of Trifolimi, either an¬ 
nuals, as glomeratmn, t. 1063, or perennials, as 
fragiferurn, t. 1050.—The knobs in these in¬ 
stances are only of annual duration ; in the Pa:- 
onia, PionVjt. 1513, and Spircea Filipendula, Drop- 
wort, t. 284, they are perennial,—In the Ordddece 
of Europe they are mostly biennial. The root in 
many of the latter consists either of a pair of 
globular or oval .bodies, /. 10, as in Satyrium 
hirdnum., or rather Ordiis hirdna, Engl. Bot. 
t. 34, Ophrys aranifera, t. 65, alnd apifei'a, t. 383 ; 
or are palmate^ that is, shaped somewhat like the 
human hand,/. 11, as in Orchis maculata, t. 632. 
Of these globular or palmate knobs or bulbs one 
produces the herb and flowers of the present year, 
withering away towards autumn, and the otlier is 
reserved for the following season, while in tlie 

♦ A corruption, as I presume, of tin Italian n&xne Girnsole Arli~ 
uocco, Sun-flower Artichoke, as Uie plant was first brought from Peru 
to Italy, and fbence propagated throughout Europe, 
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meantime a third is produced to succeed the latter. 
The knobs of Neottia spiralis, t. 541, are formed 
three or four years before they flower, and their 
flowering appears to be occasionally deferred to 
a more distant period. The root of Orchis albida, 
t. 505, consists of three pair of tapering knobs or . 
bulbs,/. 12, which flower in succession. On the 
contrary, Ophrys, now Heminium,monorchis, tJ\,' 
forms its new bulb so late, that it is not perfected 
till the autumn immediately preceding its flow¬ 
ering, and the plant seems to have but one bulb. 
Epipactis Nidus avis, t. 48, has clusters of cylin¬ 
drical knobs, which are formed, and also wither 
away, in parcels, each parcel being equivalent to 
one of the above-mentioned bulbs. 

Such of the Orchis tribe as have biennial bulbs 
are supposed to be very'difficult of cultivation; 
but according to the experience of my excellent 
friend the late Mr. Crowe, in whose garden 1 
have seen theip many successive years, they are 
best removed when in full floww, the earth being 
cleared completely away from the roots, which 
are tlien to be replanted in their natural soil pre¬ 
viously dried and sifted. Afterwards they must 
be well watered. The bulb for the following year 
has not, at the flowering period, begun to throw 
out its fibres; for after that happens, it will not 
bear removal. By this treatment several rare 
plants of this family were successfully sent from 
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Sicily to England, by my friend Mr. W, Swainsou. 
Orchis albida having, as mentioned above, so 
many pair of roots, the growth of some of which 
is always going on, has hitherto not been found 
to survive transplantation at all. 

Iris tuberosa, Sm. Fl. Grcec. Sibth. f. 41, has a 
root very analogous to those just described, but 
I. flomitina and /. germanica, t. 39 and 40 of the 
same work, have more properly creeping roots, 
though so thick and fleshy in their substance, and 
so slow in their progress, that they are generally 
denominated tuberous. 

6. Radix bulbosa. A Bulbous Root, properly so 
called, is either solid,/. 13, as in Cj'ocus, fain. 
Gladiolus, kc. -, tunicate,/. 14, tioiicatti, composed 
of concentric layers enveloping one another as in 
Allium, the Onion tribe; or scaly,/. 15, consist¬ 
ing of fleshy scales connected only at their base, 
as in Lilium, the Wljite or Orange Lily. The 
two latter kinds have the closest analogy with 
leaf-buds. They are reservoirs of the vital powers 
of the plant, during the season when those powers 
are torpid or latent, and in order to perform the 
functions of roots,.they first produce fibres, which 
are. the actual roots. The strict affinity between 
, bulbs and buds appears from the scaly buds 
formed on the stem of the Orange Lily, Lilium 
hulbifcrtm, which fall to the ground, and, throw- 
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ing out fibres from their base, become bulbous roots *. 
The same thing happens’ in Dentaria biUbifera, 

, Engl. Bot. t, 309, and Saxifraga cernua, t. C64. 

These two last-mentioned plants however have 
scaly roots, lijce the Tooth wort, Lathrea Sqmnv- 
maria, t. 50, which seem bulbs lengthened out. 
Whether they would, in the torpid season of the 
year, bear removal, like bulbs, we have no infor¬ 
mation. If disturbed at other times they are im¬ 
mediately killed. Many plants with solid bulbs 
are provided by Nature to inhabit sandy coun¬ 
tries, over the face of which, in the dry season 
succeeding their flowering, they are scattered by 
the winds to a great distance, as happens to our 
own Pm hulbostty Engl. Boi. t. 1071, as well as 
to numerous beautiful productions of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

7. Radix articulata, or granulata,f.\Q. A Jointed 
or Granulated ^loot, agrees very mucli with those 
described in the last section. The Oxalls Acelo- 
sclla, Wood Sorrel, Engl. Bot. t. 762, and Saxi¬ 
frage granulate, White Saxifrage, t. 500, are in¬ 
stances of it. The former has roost affinity with 
scaly bulbs, the latter with solid ones. 

• I have had scaly buds form even on the floWer.«tBlk of Lachenalta 
trkolur. Curt. Mag. t. 82 , whilst lying for many weeks between papers 
to dry, which, on being put into the ground, have become jjeifcct 
plants, though of slow growth. 
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It IS evident that fleshy roots, whether of a tube¬ 
rous or bulbous nature, must at all times powerfully 
resist drought. I have already mentioned, p.^33, 
the acquisition of a bulb in Phl^m pratetise, Engl. 
Bot. t. 1076, whenever that grass is situated in a 
fluctuating soil, by which its vital powers are sup¬ 
ported while the fibrous roots are deprived of their 
usual'supplies. In tliis state it becomes the Phlcum 
nodosum of authors; but on being removed to a 
tho*oughly wet soil, it resumes the entirely fibrous 
root, and luxuriant gi-owth of Ph. pratense. I have 
also found Alopecurus geniculatus, 1250, (an aqua¬ 
tic grass, whose root is naturally fibrous and creep- 
iug,) growing with an ovate juicy bulb on the top 
of a dry wall. This variety has been taken for the 
true A. bulbosus, t. 1249, which has alw'ays bulbs, 
even irt its native marshes. We see the wisdom 
of this provision of Nature in the grasses above men¬ 
tioned, nor may the cau.se be totally inexplicable. 
When a tree happens to grow frotn seed on a wall, 
it has been observed, on arriving at a certain size" 
to stop for a while, and aend down a root to the 
ground. As soon as this root was established in the 
soil, the tree continued increasing to a large mag¬ 
nitude*. Here the vital powers of the tree, not 
being adequate, from scanty nourishment, to the 

A particular fact of this kind, concerning aft ash, was communi¬ 
cated to me <by the late Eev, Dr, Walker of Edinburgh, See also 
Trant. of Linn. Soc.v, 2. 2d8. 
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usual annual degree of increase in the brandies, 
were accumulated in the root, which therefore w^as 
excited to an extraordinary exertion, in its ow'n na¬ 
tural direction, downward. There is no occasion 
then to suppose, as some have done, tlmt the tree 
had any infonnation of the store of food at the foun¬ 
dation of the wall, and voluntarily sent down ils 
root to obtain it; nor is it wonderful that tiif> Au¬ 
thor of life should provide fo/ it as effectually as it 
could for itself, had it really been a reflecting being. 
So in the case of the grasses in question, I presume 
the herb being, in the first instance starved, by a 
failure of the nutrimental fluids hitherto con¬ 
veyed by the water of the soil, its growth would bo 
checked, and when checked, the same growth 
could not, as we know by obser\’-ation on vegetation 
in general, be instantaneously renewed. A sudden 
fresh supply of food would therefore cause an accu¬ 
mulation of vital energy in the root, wli ich would con¬ 
sequently assume }a degree of vigour and a luxuriant 
mode of growth not natural to it, and become bul¬ 
bous. Thus it acquires a resource against such 
checks in future, and the herb is preserved alive, 
though in a very far less luxuriant state than when 
regularly and uniformly supplied with its requisite 
nourishment. These are not solitary instances. It 
is well worthy the attention of an intelligent cul¬ 
tivator to seek them out, and turn them to his ad¬ 
vantage. 
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’different kinds of stems A^NI) stalks of 

PLANTS. 

Linn.eus enumerates seven kinds of Trunks, Stems, 
or Stalks of Vegetables. These are necessary to be 
known, for botanical distinctions, though some are 
more important than others, both in that r^pect and 
in a physiological point of view. 

1. Caulis. a Stem properly so called, which 
bears, or elevates from the root, the leaves as well 
as flowers. The trunks and branches of all trees 
and shrubs come under this denomination, as 
well as of a great proportion of herbaceous plants, 
especially annuals. { 

The stem is either simple, as in the While 
Lily, or branched, as in most instances. When 
it is regularly and repeatedly divided, and a 
flower springs from each division, it is called 
caulis dichoiomus, /. 17, a forked stem, as in 
Chlora perfoliata, Engl. Bot. t. 60, as well as the 
common Mouse-ear Chick-weeds, Cerastium vul- 
gatum, t. 789, and viscosum, t. 790. 

Though generally leafy, a Stem may be par- 
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tially naked, or even.^ entirely so, in plants desti¬ 
tute qf leaves altogettlier> as the Creeping Cereus, 
Cactus jiagelUfomim, Curt. Mag. t. 17, various 
exotic species of Etgpkorbia or Spurge, and the 
whole genus of Sta^pd^<^‘ Orabanche, it is 
\%,sqmmo\^’ 

With respect to ifnode of growth, the stem is 
Erectus, upright, ait® io Yellow Loosestrife, J^ysi- 
machia vulgaris, *(Engl. Bot. t. 761. 

ProcM?w^e;?^,'procu tobent, Wood Loosestrife, 7 
neinorum, t. 527. ? 

Repen^ creeping, tlCreeping Loosestrife, L. A tn>i- 
mularia, t. 528,t) and Creeping Crowtoot, ha 
nunculus repcm t- 516. 

Adsce?id€ns, ascennding obliquely without snpporf, 
as Panicum sak^g^^walc, i. 849. 

Prostratus, proslo'-rate, or Dtpressus, depres.si d, 
when it lies loremarkably flat, spreading horizon¬ 
tally over tln^P ground, as in Coldcu 'ui proitnii- 
bms; also Coi}s^onopusliueUii, or rather Svndaeva 
Coronopus, Swqine’s-cress, Engl. Bot. t. 1660. 
RecUnatus, reclihcc^ng, towards the ground, 

as in Ficus, the|,ri Fig, Rubus, the Bramble, &c. 
Radicans,/. 19, 4 -dinging to any other body for 
support, by meairvi® of fibres which do not imbibe 
nourishment, as icivie Hcdcra Helix, Engl- Bot. 
1. 1267; Yitis 

gia, t. 30 Bignoit/ov^' mdicans, Curt. Mag. L485. 
—Linnaeus, Phil, osophia Botanica 39, has ex- 
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pressed this by the term repenx^ but has cor¬ 
rected it in his own copy. Still he does not di¬ 
stinguish between these plants, and those whose 
stems throw out real roots, which last only are 
justly called creeph/g, whether they grow on the 
ground, like those above mentioned, or on other 
plants, like Cuscuta, Dodder, Engl. Bot. t. 5~> 
and 37H. See p. 78. 

Scanden.'i, climbing ; either with spiral tendrils for 
its support, as the Vine, Vit'ts. the various spe¬ 
cies of Passion-flower, PassiHora ccpruka, Curt. 
,1/r/g. t. 28. aldta, t. 00, 3:c. and Brijonui diuka. 
Hcd-berricd Bryony, F.ngi Bot.t. 439; or by ad¬ 
hesive fibres, as sn the preceding paragraph. 
dnlubili.'i, twining round other plants by its own 
spiral form, mtlic'- from left to right,/! 20, sup¬ 
posing the ob.scrver in the centre, (or, in other 
words, according to the apparent motion of the 
sun,) as the Black Bryony, Tamus communk, 
Engl. Bot. t. 91, the, Honejasuckles, Lonkcra 
Cnprifolium, t. 799, and Pendpmemtm, t.800, 
and the Polygonum Convolvulus, t. 941 ; or 
from right to left,/. 21, contrary to the sun, as 
the Great Bindweed, Convolvulus sepiurn, /. 313, 
the French Bean, Pliascolus vulgaris, Ger. Em. 
1212,/g. l,&c.—Figures of plants being some¬ 
times reversed by the engraver, in that case 
give a wrong representation of the circumstance 
in question, witness Lonicera Pcriclpmejum in 

H 
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Curtis's Flora LoniUm’tiits, fasr. \.t. lo, uiul 
many instances might be pointed out of its not 
being attended to at all. 

FlagelliJ'onnis, long and pliant, like the Common 
Jasmine, Jnsnn'wwn officinale. Curt. Mag. i.81, 
or Blue Box-thorn, Lycium barbarum. 

Sarmentosus, trailing. A creeping stem, barren of 
flowers, thrown out from the root for the purpose 
of increase, is called sarmentmn or fiagellum, a 
runner,/. 22, as in the Strawberry, Frogaria 
vesca, Engl. Bot. t. 1524. When leafy it is ge¬ 
nerally denominated stolo, a sucker or scyon, 
as in Bugle, Ajuga reptans, t. 480, and Viola 
odorata, the Sweet Violet, t. CIO. When tin- 
dolo has taken root, it sometimes flowers the 
first year, see Curt. Loud. fuse. 1. t. G3, but gc • 
nerally not till the following season. 

Beclu.s, straight, as in ‘LUhim, the different species 
of garden Lily. 

Sti'ictu.f, expresses only a more absolute degree of 
, .straightness. 

La.rus or Diffusus, Ioo.scly spreading, has a con¬ 
trary meaning, as in the Sea Rocket, F,nffi. 
Bot. t, 231, and Fedutn acre, Biting Stone-crop, 
t. 839. 

Flc.ruo8u.s, zigzag, forming angles alternately from 
right to left and from left to right, as in Smi- 
la.raspera, Ger. Em. 859, and many of that ge- 
nu.s, also Utatkc reticulata, Matted Sea Lavender, 
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Etigl. Bot. t. 328. In a less degree it is not un¬ 
frequent. S>^ Atriplcv peduncuhta, t. 2’62. 

Altcrnh alternately branched, as Polyg(t- 

num minus, t, 1043, Dianthus deltoules, /, 61,&c. 

Distickus, two-ranked, when the branches spread 
in two horizontal directions, as in the Silver 
Fir, Pinus picea, Du Hmnd, Arb: v. 1 . 1 . 1. 

Brachiatus, brachiate, or four-ranked, when they 
spread in four directions, crossing each other 
alternately in pairs; a very common mode of 
growth in shrubs that have opposite leaves, like ' 
the Common Lilac, Syringa vulgaris. 

Remosissimus, much-branched, is applied to a 
stem repeatedly subdivided into a great many 
branches without order, as that of an Apple- or 
Pe^-tree, or Gooseberry-bush. 

Prolifer, proliferous, shooting out new branches 
from the summits of the former ones*, as in the 
Scotch Fir, Pinnssylvestris, Lambert's Pinus, 1.1 . 
and Lycopodium annotmum, Dngl. Bot. F. 1727. 
This is obsolete, and seldom used. 

Determinate rarnosus, f 23, abruptly branched, 
when each branch, after terminating in flowers, 
produces a number of fresh shoots in a circular 
order from just below the origin of those flowers. 
This term occurs frequently in the later publica¬ 
tions of Linnaeus, particularly the second Man- 


J^nn. Phil. B<>i. serl. 8!i. 
H 2 
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iissa, b«{ I know not that he has any where ex¬ 
plained its meaning. It is exemplified in Azalra 
muUflora, Curt. Mag. t. 180, Erka TctraU.v, 
Etigl. Bot. 1. 1014, many Cape Heaths, and other 
shrubs of the same Natural Order. 

Artiadaius, jointed, as in Samphire, Sa/kunna 
annua, EJng/. Boi. f. 415, and marc remarkably 
in the Indian Figs, Cacfi/.s Tuna, &'C‘. 

In shape the Stem is 

Teres,/. 32, round, as in TroUius europeius, Engl. 
Bot. t. 28, and Hydrangea hortensis, Sni. L. 
Piet. t. 12. 

Anceps, two-edged, as Stsyrinchinm striatum, Sm. 
Ic. Piet. t. 9, .S', gramineum, Curt. Alag. t. 4G4, 
and some of the genus Lathyrus.- 

Trigonus, or Triangularis, triangular t)r three- 
edo-ed, as Cactus triangularis, Plukencf, t. 29. 
f 3. 

Triqueter, three-sided, is applied to a stem witli 3 
flat sides. 

Tetragonus, or Quadratigidaris,square, as Land urn 
album. White Dead-nettle, Engl. Bot. t. 768, and 
a multitude of other plants. 

Peittagonus, or Quinquangularis, five-sided, as 
Asparagus horridus’, Cavanilles Ic. t. 136, where 
however the character is not well expressed. 

When the number of angles is either variable, 
or more than five, it is usual merely to describe 
the stem as angtdosus, angular, exceptwhere the 
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precise number makes a specific difference, as 
in the genus Cactus. 

Alalus, f. 36, winged, when the angles are extend¬ 
ed into flat leafy borders, like Passiflo?'a alata. 
Curt. Mai'. Lathyrus latifolius, Engl. 

Bot. t. 1108, and many others of the Pea kind, 
besides several Thistles, as Carduus acantkoides, 
t. 973, Cnkns palustris, t. 974, and Centaiirca 
solstitial is, t. 243. 

The .surface of (he Stem is 

(Uaher, smooth, opposed to all kinds of hairiness 
or pubescence, as in Petty Spurge, Euphorbia 
Pcplus, Efigl. Bot. t. 959, and numero\is plants 
besides. Glabrous is not wanted. 

La ris, smooth and even, opposed to all roughness 
and inequality whatever, as in the last example, 
and also Euonymus europccus, t. 362. • 

Nitidus, polished, smooth and shining, as Chtcro- 
phyllurn sylvcstrc, t. 752. 

Viscidus, viscid, covered with (a clammy juice, as 
Lychnis Viscaria, t. 788. 

Verrucosus, warty, like Euotiymus verrucosus, Jac(j. 
FI. Austriaca, t. 49, and Alalpighia volubilis, 
Curt. Alag. t. 809. 

Papillosus, papillose, covered with soft tubercles, a.s 
the Ice plant, Alesembryantkemum crystallinum, 
FI. Greec. t. 481. 

Sea her, rough to the touch from any little rigid in- 
equalities, opposed to leevis, as Caucalis Anlhris- 
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I'm, Engl. Bot. t. 987, now Anth'isais vulgaris, 
Engl. FI. V.2. 45, Cenlaurea nigra, t.27B, and 
StellarUi l/olostea, t. 511. 

Hispidus, bristly, as Borage, Borina of/kmaiis, 

t. 36, and C/iara kispicia, t. 463. 

Hirtus, or Pilosus, hairy, as Salvia pratensis, t. J 63, 
and Cerastium alpinum, t. 472. 

Tmnentvsus, downy, as Geranium roUmdifolium, 
t. 157, very soft to the touch. 

Villosus, shaggy, as Cineraria integrifolia, t. 152. 

Lanatus, woolly, as Verbascwn pulverulentum, 
t. 487, V. Thapsus, t. 549, and Santolina 7nari- 
tima, t. 141. 

Incanus, hoary, as Wormwood, Artemisia Absin¬ 
thium, 1 . 1230, and Atriplex portulacoides, t.2Gl, 
in the former case from close silky hairs, in the 
latter from a kind of scaly mealiness. 

Olaucus, clothed with fine sea-green mealiness 
which easily rubs off, as Chloraperfoliata, t. GO, 
and Pulmonaria marilma, t. 368, now Litho- 
spermim maritimum, Engl. FI. v. 1. 256. 

Striatus, striated, marked with fine parallel lines, 
as (Enanthe jisiulosa, t. 363. 

Sulcatus, furrowed, with deeper lines, asSmyrnium 
Olusatrum, t. 230. 

Maculatus, spotted, as Hemlock, Coniuni macu 
latum, t. 1191. 

Tlie spines and prickles of the stem' will be ex¬ 
plained hereafter. 
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Internally the stem is either solidus, solid, as that 
of Jnula cnllunoides, t. 68, and numerous others; or 
('(Was, hollow, as in Cineraria paluslris, t. 151, as 
well as Hemlock, and many umbelliferous plants be¬ 
sides. 

Plants destitute of a stem are termed acaules, steni- 
loss, a.s Cypidpcdium acaule, Curt. Map;, t. 192, and 
Cardans, now Cnicus, acaulis, Engl. Bot. t. 161. 
Sucli plants, when they belong to a genus or family 
generally furnished with stems, a.s in these instances 
and Carlina acaulis, Camer. Epit. 428, are liable, 
from occasional luxuriance, to acquire some degree ol’ 
•stem, but seldom otherwise*. Einguicula, Engl. Bot. 

1. 70 and 145, is a genus invariably stemless, while 
Primula, L 4, 5, 6 and 513, is much less truly so. 
The term acaulis however must never be too rigidly 
understood, for logical precision is rarely applicable 
to natural productions. 

Cauiis fasciculatus, a clustered stem, is a disease 
or accident, in which several branches or stems 
are united longitudinally int^aflat broad figure, 
crowded with leaves or flowers at the extremity. 

It occurs in the Ash, several species of Daphne, 
Ranunculus, Antin'hinum, &c. In Pisum como- 
sufii of Rivinus, called tffe Top-knot Pea, it is 
a permanent variety propagated by seed. 

Ncollid ^caulU, Exoi. Bot. t. 105, proves to havo a stem, when in 
pcifcclion, arid is now properly called IV./lirfn, by Dr. Sims in • 

Hflff. I. 
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2. CuLiiUH. A straw or Culm, is the peculiar Stem 
of the Grasses, Rushes, and plants nearly allied to 
them. It bears both leaves and flowers, and its na¬ 
ture is more easily understood than defined. Many 
botanists have thought this term superfluous. 

The Culm is occasionally 

Enodis, without joints, as in our common Rushes, 
Juiicus congloinemtua, EiJgL Bot. t. 835, and 
cffimis, t. 830; 

Articidalm, jointed, as in AgroUis alba, t. 1189, 
Aira cwieacens, t. 1190, Aveua strigosa, t. 1206, 
and most other grasses; 

Gcmculatiis, bent like the knee, as Alopccurusge- 
inculaius, t. 1250. 

It is either solid or hollow, round or triangular, 

rough or smooth, sometimes hairy or downy, scarcely 

woolly. I know of no instance of such a scaly culm 

as Linnmus has figured in his Philosophia Botanka, 

t.A.f. Ill, nor can I conceive what he had in 

view. 

« 

3. ScAi'us, a Stalk, springs from the Root, and bears 
the flowers and fruit, but not the leaves. Primula 
vulgaris, the Primrdse, Engl. Bot. /.4,and P.vcris, 
the Cowslip, 15, are examples of it. In the former 
the stalk is simple and single-flowered ; in the 
latter subdivided, and many-flowered. It is either 
naked, as in Narcissus, Engl. Bot. f. 17, or scaly, 
as in TussHago Farfara, t. 429. In others of this 
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last genus, t. 430 and 431, tlie scales become leaf}', 
and render the Scapus a proper Caulis. 

The Stalk is spiral in Cpdamen, Engl. Bot. 1 . 548, 
and Vallsneria spiralis, a wonderful plant, whose hi¬ 
story will be detailed hereafter. 

Linnaeus believed* that a plant could not be in¬ 
creased by its Scupus, which in general is correct; 
but we have already recorded an exception, p. 92, 
in Lachcnalia tricolor. The same great author has 
observed t that '‘aScapus is only a species of Pedun- 
cuius.'’ The term might therefore be spared, were it 
not found very commodious in constructing neat spe¬ 
cific definitions of plants. If abolished, Pcdunculus 
radicalis, a radical flower-stalk, should be substituted 
in its room. 

4. Pedunculus, the Flower-stalk, springs from the 
stem, and bears the flowers and fruit, not the leaves. 
Pcdiccllus, a partial flower-stalk, is the ultimate 
subdivision of a general one, as in the Cowslip, 
and Saxifraga umbrosa, Engl. T^ot. t. 663. 

The Flower-stalk is 

Cauli/ius, cauline, whenitgrows immediately outof 
themain stem,especially ofa tree,as in Averrhoa 
Bilimbi, Rimph. Amhoin. v. 1. 1. 36, the Indian 
substitute for our green gooseberries. 

. Rameus, growing out of a main branch, as in 


* MSS. w Phil. B«{. m. 


\ ibtd. 



|(K; uv IIU 11 I>\\ l.H-M.U K, 

Avcrrf/od Cin-iiniliiiltK tlnilt 'd^. '. ik ,! Ett^cnui 
inahnre.m'hs, E.vot. Hot. t. Gl 

AuHlaii'!, axillary, cither froin the hosom 

of a leaf, that is, hctwecn it and the stem, us in 
Arichtisa xempervirem, Engl. J?o/.^4o,and Cam¬ 
panula Trac/icliurn, L 12; or between a branch 
and the stem, as Ruppia marUimt, t. 136. 

Opjmiiifolius, opposite to a leaf, as Gtramum pp- 
renakum, t. 405, G. niMe, t. 778, and Shw 
lUigiati/aliam, t. 139. 

Jn/enmlls, proceed in" from the intcrraediaU' part 
of a brajich between two leaves, as in Khrd'in 
internodk. L'lIcrUkr Sfirp. f. 24, Solannm at- 
roVtnenM, Dill. H&rt. EUh. t. 259. and bklicam. 
t. 260 ; but this mode of insertion is rare. 

Gcmmaccus, growing out of a leaf-bud, ;is tlie Bar¬ 
berry, Berberis vulgark, Engl Boi. t. 40. 

Ttrminalts, terminal, when it tenninates a stem or 
branch, as Tulipa sylvestris, t. 63, and Ccntaurca 
Scabiosa, t. 56. 

Lateralis, laletal, when situated on the side of a 
stem or branch, as in some of the Contortce, or 
Asdepiadea. 

SoUtarius, solitary, either single on a plant, as in 
Bubus ChamcEmorus, t. 716, or only one in the 
same place, as in Antirrhinum spuriian, t. 691, 
and many common plants. 

Aggregati Pcr/«WM//,clusteredflower-stalks, when 
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sc'Vi ral f^row togetlier, as in Vcrbamim mgrutn, 
t. fj'K 

Span’, scattered, dispersed irregularly over the 
plant or branches, as Linmn pcrainc, t. 40, and 
Ranunculus sceleniius, 0 681. 

Unijiori, biflori, tri/lori, &c. bearing one, two, 
three, or more flowers, of which examples are 
needless. 

Alultiflori, many-flowered, as Daphne Laureola, 
t. 119. 

When there is no Flower-stalk, the flowers are said 
to be sessile, as in CentaurcaCalciirapa, 

L 125, and the Dodders, t. 55 and 378. 

The subject of infloresccnccj or particular mode.s 
of flowering, will be < xplained in a future chapter. 

5. Pjetiolus. The Footstalk, or Leaf-stalk. Thi.s 
term is applied exclusively to the stalk of a leaf, 
which is either simple, as in Ranunculus parvi- 
jinrus, Engl. Bat. t. 120,&‘«m angb it/foUum, 1. 139, 
and all simple leaves; or compound, as Com?w/rtt?rt 
.mtivum, 1. 67, and Fumaria clamculata, t.'103. In 
the latter the footstalks end in tendrils, and are 
called Pctioli cirriferi. * 

Tiiis part is comnmnly channelled on the upper 
.side. Sometimes it is greatly dilated and concave at 
the base, as in Angelica .<iylvestri$, t. 1128. 

The Footstalk bears the Flower-stalk in Turnera 
(dmifalia, Linn. Hori. Cliff. 1. 10 , Menyanthes indka, 
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Curi. Mag. t. G58, and ])iT!iaps Einmctaam alpmurn, 
Engl. Bot. t. 438. 


G. Frons. a Frond. In this tin: stem, leaf and 
fructification are united, or, in other words, the 
flowers and fruit are produced from the leaf itself, 
as in the Fern tribe, Scolopendrhm vu/gare, Engl. 
Bot. t. 1150, Polgpodkm vulgarc^ t. 1141), Aspi- 
ditim, 1 . 1458—1461, Qmunda regalis, /. 209, Ac. 
It is also applied to die Lichen tribe, and (,ther.s, 
in which the whole plant is either a crustr.eeous 
or a leafy substance, from which tlic fructilicatioii 
immediately proceeds. Linumus considered Palm- 
trees as fronds, so far correctly as that they have 
not the proper stem of a tree, see p. 46; but they 
are rather perhaps herbs whose stalks bear the 
fructification. It must however be observed that 
the deposition of wood in ferns, takes place exactly 
as in palms. 

The term fi||ond is now hardly used but in the 
class Crgptogamia, except Lcmna, Engl. Fl. v. 1.31. 

7. Stipes, Stipe*, is the stem of a frond, which in 
ferns is commonly scaly. See the plates cited in 
the last section. The term is likewise applied to 
the stalk of a Fungus, as the Common Mushroom, 
Agaricu^ campestris, Sotverby's Fungi, t. 305. 


. • Martyr), lavgtiege t<f Botany, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OF BUDS. 

Gemma, a Bud, contains tlie rudiments of a plant, 
or of part of a plant, for a while in a latent state, till 
the time of the year and other circumstances favour 
their evolution. In die bud therefore the vital prin¬ 
ciple is dormant, and its excitability is accumulated. 
The closest analogy exists between buds and bulbs ; 
and indeed the Daifaria bulbifera, Engl. Bot. t. 300, 
JjUum hulbifcrtim, Jacq. Fl. Austr. t. 22G, and Gc- 
rarde Em. 193, with other similar plants, as men¬ 
tioned /?. 91, almost prove their identity. 

Buds of trees or shrubs, destined for cold countries, 
arc formed in the course of the summer in the bosoms 
of their leaves, and are generally solitary; but in 
the Blue-berried Honeysuckle, Lbnicera cartlldt, 
.Tacq. Fl. Aiistr. append, t. 17, they grow one under 
another for three successive seasons,/. 24. The buds 
of the Plane-tree, Platanus, Du Hamel Arb. v. 2. 
171, are concealed in the footstalk, w'hich must be 
removed before they can be seen, and which they 
force otf by their increase; so that no plant can have 
more truly and necessarily deciduous leaves than the 
Plane. Shrubs jn general have no buds, neither have 
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the trees of hot climates. Linnaeus once thougcht tlie 
presence of buds might distinguish a tree from a 
shrub, but he was soon convinced of there being no 
real limits behveen them. 

The situation of buds is necessarily like that of the 
leaves, alternate, opposite, &c. Trees with opposite 
leaves have three buds, those with alternate ones a so¬ 
litary bud, at the top of each branch. Du Hamel. 

Buds ai*e various in their forms, but very uniform 
in the same species, or even genus. They consist of 
scales closely enveloping each other, and enfolding 
the embryo plant or branch. Externally they have 
often an additional guard, of gum,resin,orwoollines.s, 
against wet and cold. The Horse Chesnut, JEsculus 
Hippocastanum, now so common with ns, though, as 1 
have learnt from Mr. Hawkibs*, a native of Mount 
Pindus in Arcadia, is a‘fine example of large and 
well-formed budsjy. 25 ; and some of the American 
Walnuts are still more remarkable. 

It has been a\ready remarked, p. 74, tliat buds 
resist cold only fill they begin to grow : hence, ac¬ 
cording to the nature and earline.ss of their buds, 
plants differ in their powers of bearing a severe or 
variable climate. 

Grew is elaborate on the forms of buds, and the 
arrangement of the spots apparent within them 


* See a note on this subject, which Mr. R. P. Knight Inif^ honoured 
with a place tn the second edition of his pocra on l.audscapp. 
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wlien cut Iraiisversely, which indicate the number 
and situation of their vessels. It was the character 
of this excellent man to observe every thing, with- 
o\it reference to any theory, and his book is a store¬ 
house of facts relating to vegetation. Loefling, a 
favourite pupil of Linnaeus, wrote, under the eye 
of his great teacher, an essay on this subject, pub- 
li.shed in tlie Amxnitates Acadmica, v. 2, in which 
tl>e various forms of buds, and the different disposi¬ 
tion of the leaves within them, are illustrated by 
numerous examples. The Abbe de Ramatuelle had 
taken up thus subject with great zeal at Paris, about 
thirty years &go, but the result of his inquiries has 
not reached me. 

Dr. Darwin, Pliytologin, sect. 9, has many acute 
observations on the physiology of buds, but he ap¬ 
pears to draw the analogy too closely between them 
and the embryo of a seed, or the chick in the egg. 
By buds indeed, as we well know,, plants are pro¬ 
pagated, and in that sense each bad is a separate 
being, or a young plant in itself; but .such propa¬ 
gation is only the extension of an individual, and 
not a reproduction of the species, as by seed. Ac¬ 
cordingly, all plants increased by buds, cuttings, 
layers, or roots, retain precisely the peculiar qualities 
of the individual to which they owe their origin. If 
those (jualities differ from what are common to thespe- 
cio.s, sufficiently to constitute what is called a variety, 
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that variety is perpetuated through all tiie progeny 
thus obtained. This fact is exemplified in i thousand 
instances, none more notorious than thedithnnit kinds 
of Apples, all which are varieties of the common 
crab, Pyria Malus, EngL Bot. 179 ; and I cannot 
but assent to Mr. Knight's opinion, tliat each indi¬ 
vidual thus propagated has only a determinate e.v- 
istence, in some cases longer, in others shorter; 
from which cause many valuable varieties of apples 
and pears, known in former times, are now woia 
out, and others are dwindling away before our < yes. 
New varieties of Cape Geraniums, raised frum ^eed 
in our greenhouses, arc of still shorter duraiinn, ami 
can be preserved by cuttings for a tew .suetas'.iv* 
seasons only; yet several of tlu^^e in nur bo¬ 

tanic works, with all the imjiortauoe of n al sjaen s. 
Gardeners know how many of the most hardy peren¬ 
nial herbs require to be frequently rcet wed from hee<i 
tp exist in full Rigour; and though other.s appear, 
to our confined experience, unlimited in that respect, 
we have many reasons to believe they are not so. 
Propagation by seeds is therefore the only true r<>- 
produclion of plants, by which each species remains 
distinct, and all variations are effaced ; for though 
new varieties may arise among a great number of 
seedling plants, it does not appear that such varieties 
owe their peculiarities to any that may have existed 
in the parent plants. How propagation by seed is 
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accom]»li' iiod will ho explained in a future chapter, 
as well 3' the causes of some varieties produced by 
that means. 

Mr. Knight in the Pliilosophiail Transactions for 
1805, has shown that buds originate from the albur¬ 
num, as might indeed be expected- The trunks and 
branches of trees, and the knobs of genuine tuberous 
roots, like t^e potatoe, are studded with them; in 
which respect, as Professor Willdenow judiciously 
observes, Principles of Botany, p. 15, such roots es¬ 
sentially diiler from bulbous ones, which last are 
themselves simple buds, and produce their shoots, 
as well as their otisets, either from the centre or from 
the base. 

The contents of buds are diticrent. even in ditfe 
rent species of the same genus, as M iiiows. The 
buds of some prodiu'e leaves only, others flowers ; 
while in other species the same bud bears i)Oth 
leaves and flowers. Different causes, depending on 
the soil or .situation, seem in one case to generate 
leaf-buds, in another flower-buds. Thus the So¬ 
la ndra grandiflora, Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. G. 99. t. 6, a 
Jamaica .shrub, was for a number of years cultivated 
in the English .stoves, and propagated extensively 
by cuttings, each plant growing many feet in length 
every season, from abundance of moisture and 
nourishment, without showing any signs of fruc¬ 
tification. At lengtJi a pot of the Solandra was ac¬ 
cidentally left without water in the dry stove at . 
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Kew ; and in eonsequenco ot this niiintt'ftional neg • 
lect, the luxuriant growth of its brunches avus greatly 
checked, and a flower came fortii at the extremity 
of each. By a similar mode of treatment the same 
effect has since frequently been produced. Several 
plants, especially witli bulbous roots, which f>i<»som 
abundantly in their native soils, have liithcrto defied 
all the art of our gardeners to produce this desirable 
effect; yet future experience may possibly place it 
within out reach by some very Ktioplc means. In 
general, whatever checks the luxuriant production oi' 
Jeaf-buds, favours the formation of flowers md seeds. 
That variety, or perhaps species, of the Orange 
Ldy, Lilimn bulbiferurn, which is most prolific in 
buds, seldom forms seeds, or even those organs of 
the flower necessary to their perfection. So likewise 
the seeds of Mints, a tribe of plants which increase 
excessively by roots, have hardly been detected by 
any botanist; and it is asserted by Doody in Ray's 
Synopsis, that when the elegant little Ornithopusper- 
pusillus, Engl. Bot. t. 361), does not produce pods, it 
propagates itself by the greuna or tubercles of its 
root, though in general, the root is annual. 
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OF LEAVES, THEIR SITUATIONS, INSEBTfOJfS, SUR¬ 
FACES, AND VARIOUS FORMS. 

Folium, the Leaf, is a very general, but not univer¬ 
sal, organ of vegetables, of an expanded form, pre¬ 
senting a much greater surface to the atmosphere than 
all the other parts of tlie plant together. Its colour 
is almost universally green, its internal substance 
pulpy and va.scular, sometimes very succulent, and 
its upper and under surfaces commonly differ in hue, 
as well as in kind or degree of roughness. 

Leaves are eminently ornamental to plants from 
their pleasing colour, and the infinite variety as well 
as elegance of their forms. Their many (Economical 
uses to mankind, and the importance they hold in 
the scale of nature as furnishing Tood to the brute 
creation, are subjects foreign to our present purpose, 
and need not here be insisted upon. Theit essential 
importance to the plant which bears them, and the 
curious functions by which they contribute to its 
health and increase, will presently be detailed at 
length. We shall first explain tbeirdifferentsituations, 
insertions, forms, and surfaces, which areof the great¬ 
est possible use in systematical botany. 

The leaves are wanting in many plants, called for 
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that reason plantce aphifllcr, as ikilicornia, Engl. Bot. 
t. 415 and 1691, Stapelia varkgata, CuH. Mag. 1 26, 
glanduliftora, Exot. Bot.J. 71, and all the species 
of that genus. In such cases the surface of the stem 
must perform all their necessary functions. 

1. With respect to Situation and Position, 

Eo/ia radicalia, radical leaves, arc such as spring 
from the root, like those of the Cowslip, Engl. 
Bot. t. 5, and Anamm Pulsatilla, /. 51. 

Caulina, stem-leaves,grow on the stem, as in Paris 
quadrifolia, t. 7, Pokmonium carukum, t. 14, 
&c. 

Ramea, branch-leaves, sometimes differ from those 
of the main stem, And then require to be distin¬ 
guished from them, as Melampyrum arvcnse, 
t. 53. 

Altcrna, f. 21, alternate leaves, stand solitarily on 
the stem or branches, spreading indifferent di¬ 
rections, as those of Borage, i. 36, and innu¬ 
merable other plants. 

SparsUj^f. 19, scattered irregularly, as in Genista 
tinctoria, t. 44, Lilium chalcedonicum, Curt. 
Alag. t. 30, and bidbiferum, t. 36. 

Opposita, opposite to each other, as Saxifraga 
oppositi/olia, Engl. Bot. t. 9, Ballota nigra, 
t. 46, &c.. 

Conferta, clustered, or crowded together, as those 
of Trkntalis europea, r: 15. 
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Bina, only two upon a plant or stem, as in tlie 
Snowdrop, GalajitJiusn'watis, 1. 19, Hcilla bifolia^ 
i. 24, and Convallarkt majalis^ t. 1035. 

Term, three together, as Verhaia triphylla, Curt. 
Ma^. t. 367. The plants of Chili and Peru 
.seem particularly disposed to this arrangement 
of theif leaves. 

Quaterna, quina, See. when 4, 5, or more are so 
situated, as in various species of Heath, Erica. 

Verticillata, whorled, is used to express several 
leaves growing in a circle round the stem, with¬ 
out a reference to their precise number, as in 
Asperula cynanchka, Engl. Bot. t. 33, and odo- 
rata, t. 755, which, with the genus Galium, and 
some others, are for this reason called siellattv, 
star-leaved plants. Whorled leaves are also 
found in Hippurk vulgaris, t. 763, and many 
besides. 

Fasciculata, f. 26, tufted, as in the Larch, Pin us 
Larix, Lamb. Cm. t. 35, the Cedar, and some 
others of that genus. 

Imbricaia, f. 27, imbricated, like tiles upon a 
house, as in the common Ling, Erica, now Cal- 
luna, vulgaris, Engl.Bot.t. 1013,and Euphorbia 
par alia, t. 195. 

Decussala,/. 28, decussated, in pairs alternately 
crossing each other, as Veronica decussata, Curt. 
Mag. t. 242, and Melaleuca thymifolia, Exot. 
Bot. t. 36. 
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DwficAa,/. 29, two-ranked, spreading in two direc¬ 
tions, and yet not regularly opposite at their in¬ 
sertion, as Finns cSuidensis, Lamb. Pin. t. 32, 
and the Yew, Ta.vus baccata, Engl. Bot. t. 746. 

SecimdOff. 30, unilateral, or leaning all towards 
one side, zs Convallarid multiflora, t. 279. 

Adpressa, close-pressed to the stem, ^ Xeranthe- 
mum sesamoides, Curt. Afag. t. 425. 

Ferfica/w, perpendicular,both sides at right angles 
with the horizon, as Lactuca Scariola, Engl. 
Bot. t. 268. 

Erecta, upright, forming a very acute angle with 
the stem, as Juncm articulatus, or acutijiorus, 
t. 238. 

Patentia, spreading, forming a moderately acute 
angle with the stem or branch, as Atriplex por- 
tulacoides, L 261. 

Horizontalia, horizontal, ov patent issima, spreading 
in the greatest possible degree, as Gentiana 
campestris, t. 237. 

Redinata, inclining downward, as Leormrus Car- 
diaca, t. 286. 

Recurva, or refkxa, curved backward, as Erica 
retorta, Curt. Alag. t. 362. 

Incurva, or mjiexa, curved inward, as Erica empe- 
trifoliu, t. W!. ' 

OMynd, twisted, so' that one part of each leaf is 

, vertical, the other horizontad, as Fritillaria ob- 
lima, t, '•! ' ‘‘'i ' :i' ' 
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Rcsupinata, reversed, wlien the upper surface is 
turned downward, as Pharus latifolius, Brownes 
Jamaica, t. 38, Linif. 3IS., and Alstrcemeria 
pclegrim, Curt. Mag. t. 139. 

Depressa, radical leaves pressed close to the 
ground, as Planlago media, Engl. Bot. 1 . 1559, 
and P. Coronopus, t. 892. The game term ap¬ 
plied to stem-leaves, expresses their shape only, 
as being vertically flattened, in opposition to 
compressa. 

Natantia, floating, on the surface of the water, as 
Nymplma aUxi, t. ICO, Potamogeton natans, 
t. 1822, and many water plants. 

Demersa, immersa, or submersa, plunged under 
water, as Potamogeton perfUiatuni, t. 168, Hot- 
tonia palustiris, t. 364, Lobdia Dortmatma, 
t. 140, and the lower leaves of Ranunculus 
aquatilis, t. 101, while its upper are folia na¬ 
tantia. 

Emersa, raised above the water, as the upper 
leaves, accompanying the flowers, of Myrio- 
phyllum vcrticillatum, t. 218, while its lower 
ones are danersa. 

By Insertion is meant the mode in which one part 
of a plant is connected with another. 

Eolia pdiohUa, leaves on footstalks, are suclr as are 
furnished with that organ, ^Y^ether long or 
short, simple or compound, as Fcr&5WCMWJ 
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Engl. Bot. t. 59, Thalktrum minus, <.11, al- 
pinum, t. 2G2, kc. 

Peltata, y. 31, peltate, when the footstalk is in¬ 
serted into the middle of the leaf, like the arm 
of a man holding a shield, as ,in the common 
Nasturtium, Tropaolum mqjus, Curt. Mag. <.23, 
Drosera peltata, Exot. Bot. t. 41, Cotyledon 
U7nbUkus, Engl. Bot. t. 325, Hpdrocotyle vul¬ 
garis, t. 751, and the noble Cyamus NeUmbo, 
Exot, Bot. <. 31, 32. 

Sessilia, sessile, are such as spring immediately 
from the stem, branch or root, without any foot¬ 
stalk, like Anchusasempervirens, Engl. Bot. <.45, 
and Pinguicula vulgaris, t. 70. 

Ampkxicaulia, f:Z% clasping the stem with their 
base, as the upper leaves of Glaucium luteum, 
t. 8, Gentiana campestris, t. 237, and Ilumca 
elegans, Exot. Bot. t. 1. 

Connata,/. 17, connate, united at their base, as 
Chbraperfoliata, Engl. Bot. t. 60, whose leaves 
are connato-perfoliata. 

Perfoliata, f. 33, perfoliate, when the stem runs 
through the leaf, as Bupdeurmn rotundifolium, 
t. 99, and the Vhularke, Exot. Bot. t. 49,60,51. 

Vaginantia, f. 34, sheathing the stem, or each 
other, as in most Grasses; see Phleum alpinum, 
Engl. Bot. t. 519, and Arurido armaria, t. 520. 
The same character,is found in many of the 
Orchis tribe, as Orchis albida, i. 505. . 
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Equitantia, f. 35, equitant, disposed in two op¬ 
posite rows, and clasping each other by their 
compressed base, as in Nartheciurn ossifragim, 
t. 535, and the genus Iris; also Witsenia corym- 
bosa, Ed'ot. Bot, t. G8, and Dilatris corpnbosa, 
t. 16. 

Decurrentia, f. 36, decurrent, running down the 
stem or. branch in a leafy border or wing, as 
Onoponlum Acanthium, Engl. Bot. t. 977, 
Carduiis ienuiftorus, t. 412, and many other 
Thistles, also the Great Mullein, Vcrbascum 
Thapsus, t. 549, and Comfrey, Symphytum offi¬ 
cinale, t. 817. 

Ftorifera,/. 37, flower-bearing, when flowers grow 
out of the disk or margin of any leaf, as in 
Ruscus aculeatus, t. 560, Xylophylla latlfolia, 
and X. falcata, Andr. Repos, t. 331. This is 
equivalent to a frond in the class Cryptogamia; 

‘ seep. 108. 

V 

3. With regard to Form, Leaves are either simplkia, 
simple, like those of Grasses, Orchises, Lilies, and 
many other plants, Ballota nigra, Engl. Bot. t. 46, 
and Berberis vulgaris, t. 49 ; or composita, com¬ 
pound, as in most Umbelliferous plants, Parsley, 
Hemlock, &c.; also Roses, Engl. Bot. t. 990— 
992. ' 

In compound leaves the footstalk is either simple, 
as in the instances last quoted, and Siam angus- 
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tifolinm, t. 139; or compound, I'ikc lliose of 
Stibium palxistre, t. 229. and Thalu tnon mtijus, 
t. 611.—In simple leaves the footstalk, if pre¬ 
sent, must of course be simple, while in com¬ 
pound ones it must always be present, though 
not iaiwaya subdivided. >- 

Simple leaves -are either integra; undivided, as 
those of Grasses and Orchises; or lobata, 
lobed, liie the Vine, the Thistle, most kinds of 
Cranesbiil, as Gttamum prateme, Engl. Bot. 
#._404, &c. 

Leaves are frequently undivided and lobed on the 
same plant, as the Hop, Engl. Bot. t. 427. 

4. The following are the most remarkable forms of 
simple Leaves, considering their outline only. 

Orhictilatum, f. ^8, .tt circular or orbicular leaf, 
whose length and breadth are equal, and the 
circumference an even circular line. Precise 
examples of this-are'scarcely to be found. 
Some species of Piper approach it, and the leaf 
of Hedysarum styracifolium is perfectly orbi¬ 
cular, except a notch at the base. 

39, roundish, as Pyrola, Engl. 
Bot. t. 146, 158 and 213, and many other 
plants. 

Ovatum^f. 40, ovate^ of the shape of an egg cut 
len^bwise, the base being rounded, and broader 
than the extremity, a very common form of 
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leavf s, as Urtica piluUfera, t. 148, and Vmca 
major^ /. 514. The length may vary. 

OkmUum, f. 41, obovate, of the same figure with 
the broader end uppermost, as those of the 
Primrose, t. 4, and the Daisy, t. 424. Linnaeus 
at first used the viotA& ^bversb ovatmn. 

of oval, of a 

sirailarformto the fon^Ottng^halofequalbreadth 
at each end, as in the Lily of the Valley, and 
other Convalktria, t, 1035, 279 and 280. 

Oblongum, oblong, three or four times longCT than 
broad. This term is used with great latitude, 
and serves chiefly in a specific character to con¬ 
trast a leaf which has a variable, or not very 
decided, form, with others that are precisely 
round, ovate, linear, &c. 

Spatiilatum, f. 43, spatulate, of a roundish figure 
tapering into an oblong base, as in Si/etie Oiites, 
Fi Brit., Engl. Bot. t. 85. 

Cttneifonne,/. 44, wedge-shaped, broad and abrupt 
at the summit, and tapering down to the base, 
as in Saxifraga cunei/olia. 

Lanceolatmn,/. 45, lanceolate, of a narrow oblong 
form, tapering towards each end, very common, 
as Ttdipa splvestris, Engl. Bot. t. 63, Litho- 
spernmm purpuro-asruleum, t. 117, Plantago 
lanceolatu, t. 507, many Willows, ,&c. 

Lincare, f. 46, linear, narrow with parallel sides, 
as those of most Grasses; also Gentiana Pncu- 
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mor 7 (iHiln\ /. Xa/rissas J^ auhhiiiirci.s- 

* 

sus, /. J7. 

Acerosum^f. 47, needle-shaped, linear and ever¬ 
green, generally acute and rigid, as in the Fir, 
Phius, Juniper, Jutupenu eommumSf t. 1100, 
and Yew, Tu.rm haccaia, /, 746. .Liunteus 
observes, ^Ph'tl. Bot. 21.9, that this kind of leaf 
has, for the most part, a joint at its union with 
the branch. 

Triai/gulare, f 48, triangular, having three pro¬ 
minent angles, without any reference to their 
measurement or direction, as in the genus Chc- 
nopodium, Cochkaiha (Tankut, t. 696, and some 
leaves of the Ivy. 

Quadranguhre, f 49, with four angles, as the 
Tulip4ree, Llriodmdnan tiilipifem, AV/r. Ins. of 
Georgia, t. 102, Ctit't. Mag. t. 275. 

Quwquangulare, f 19, with five angles, as some 
Ivy leaves, &c. 

Ddtoides,/. 50, trowel-shaped or deltoid, having 
three angles, of which the terminal one is much 
further from the base than the lateral ones, 
as Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, Engl. Bol. 
t. 1033, and some leaves of Cochlearia da- 
nica. A wrong figure is quoted for this in Phi- 
losophia Botanica, which has caused much con¬ 
fusion. , 

Rhombeum, f. 51, rhomboid, or diamond-shaped, 
approaching to a square, as Chenopodium olidutn, 
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i. 1034, 2'j'apa natans, Camer. Epit. 715, and 
Trillium crectum, Curt. Mag. ^ 470. 

TJewj/ome,/. 52, Sidney-shaped, a short, broad, 
roundish leaf, whose base is hollowed but, as 
Asarum europctum, Engl. Bat. 1. 1083^ and Sib- 
thorpia europaa, t. G49. 

Cor datum, f. 53, heart-shaped, according to the 
vulgar idea of a heart; that is,^ovate hollowed 
out at the base, as Tarnus communis, t. 91. 

Lunulatum, f. 54, crescent-shaped, like a half¬ 
moon, whether the points arc directed towards 
the stalk, or from it, as Passifiora lunata, Sm. 
Ic. Piet. t. 1. 

Sagittatum, f. 55, arrow-shaped, triangular, hol¬ 
lowed out very much at the base, as Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, Engl. Bot. t, 84, and llumc.v Ace- 
t{/sa, t. 127. 

Sometimes the posterior angles are cut of}’,’ as 
in Convolvulus sepim?i, A 313, 

Hastatum,/. 56, halberd-shaped, triangular, hol¬ 
lowed out at the base and sides, but with spread¬ 
ing lobes, as Rumes Acetosclla, t. 1G74, An¬ 
tirrhinum Elaiine, t. 692, and the upper leaves 
of Solanuni Dulcamara, t. 565. 

Panduriformt, f. 57, fiddle-shaped, oblong, broad 
at the two extremities and contracted in the 
middle, as the Fiddle Dock, Rume.v pidcher, 
t. 1576. 

Runcinatum, f. 58, runcinate, or lion-toothed, cut 
into several transverse, acute segments, point- 
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ing back wards, as tlu’ DandoHon, LiVniwiDi) 'I'a- 
raxacum, /. 510. 

Lyratum, f 69, lyrate, or lyre-shape<l, cul itito 
several transverse segments, gradually larger 
towards tbe extremity of the leaf, which is 
rounded, as Erysimum Barbarta, t. 443, now 
Barbarea mdgaris. 

Fissum, f. 60, cloven, when the margins of the 
fissures and segments are straight, as in tlu' 
Gingko-tree, Salisburia adiantifoU/i. 

Bifidum, trjfidumf nmltijidum, See. ex])ress the 
number of the segments. 

Lobatum, f. 61, lobed, when the margins of the 
segments are rounded, as in Anemone Ilepatica, 
Curt. Mag. 1. 10. 

Bilobum, trilobum, &c., according to the num¬ 
ber of the lobes. • 

Sinuatum, f. 62* sinuated, cut into rounded or 
wide g[)ening8, as Statice sinuata, t. 71, and Vir- 
gilia helioidcs, Exot. Bot. t. 37. 

Partitum,/. 63, deeply divided, nearly to the base, 
as Helkbdrus viridis, Engl. Bot. t. 200. 

Bipartitum, tripartitum, multipartitum, ac¬ 
cording to the number of the divisions. 

Laciniatum, '/. 64, laciniated, cut into numerous 
irregular portions, as Ranunculus parvijlorus, 
t. 120, and Geranium edambinum, t. 259. 

Indsum, and Dissectum, cut, are nearly synony¬ 
mous with the last. 
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havo their lower, and mountainous ones their 
upper, leaves most divided, bywhich they better 
resist the action of the stream in one. case, and 
of wind in the; other, fc, Probably. t^^.actions 
are in some measure the caus^ of 'l^wdi.coaifi- 
gurations,■ ^ ’’.V..'' 

Palmatum,/. 65, palmate, cut into several pblong, 
nearly equal segments, about half way, or rather 
more, towards the base, leaving an entire space 
like the palm of the hand, as c<srulea, 

Curt. Mag. t. 28. 

Pinnat 'iiiclum, f. 66, pinnatifid, cut transversely 
into several oblong parallel segments, as in Ipo- 

■ mopsis, £a'ot.'Bot. r.^13, 14; Bunias Cakile, 
Engl. Bot. r.23i, now Cakile maritima; Lepi- 
dium didymum, ^.248, now Saiebkrapinnatifida; 
Lepidium petraum, t. Ill, and Myriophyllum 
vertkillatum, t. 218. 

Bipimiatijidum,/. 67, doubly pinnatifid, as Papa- 
ver Argemonc, t. 643, and *^riocalia major, 
Exot. Bot. t. 78. , i . 

Pectinatum,/. 68, pectinate, is a pinnatifid leaf, 
whose segments are remarkably narrow and pa¬ 
rallel, like the teeth, of a comb, as the lower 
leaves of Myriophyllum verticillatum, and tliose 
of Hottmia palustris, Engl. Bot. t. 364. 

Incequale, f. 69, unequal, sometimes called ob¬ 
lique, when the two halves of the .leaf are un¬ 
equal in dimensions, and their bases not pa- 
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rallel, as in Eucalyptus resinifera, Exot. Bot. 
t. 84, and most species of that genus, as well 
as of Begonia. 

5. The Terminations of Leaves are various. 

Folium iruncatum, f. 49, an abrupt leaf, has the 
extremity cut off, as it were, by a transverse line, 
as Liriodendrum tulipifera, Curt. Mag. t. 275. 

Prcemorsum, f 70, ja.gged-pointed, very blunt, 
with various irregular notches, as in Dr. 
Swartz’s genus Aerides, comprehended under 
the Epidendnm of Linnseus. See E. tessel- 
latum, Roxb. Pi. of Coromandel, t. 42, and prce- 
morsum, t. 43. 

Retusum,/. 71, retuse, ending in a broad shallow 
notch, as Rumex digynus, Engl. Bot. 1 . 910, now 
Oxyria reniformis, Engl. FI: v. 2. 188. 

Emarginatum, f. 72, emarginate, or nicked, hav¬ 
ing a small acute notch at the summit, as the 
Bladder Seii aa, Colutea arboresccns, Curt. Mag. 
t. 81. 

Obtusum,/. 39, blunt, terminating in a segment 
of a circle, as the Primrose, Engl. Bot. t. 4, 
Snowdrop, t. 19, Hypericum (/widrangulum, 
t. 370, and Linum catharticnm, t. 382. 

Acutum,f. 61, sharp, ending in an acute angle, 
which is common to a great variety of plants, 
as Ladies’ Slipper, t. L Campanula Trachelium, 
t. 12, and Linuvi angustifolium, t, 381. 
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Acuminatum,/. 73, pointed, having a taper or awl- 
shaped point, as Arundo Phragmites, t. 401, 
and Scirpus maritimus, t. 542, 

Obtusum cum acumine, f. 74, blunt with a small 
point, as Statice Limonbtm, t. 102. 

Alucronatum OT Cuspklatum, / 76, sharp-pointed, 
tipped with a rigid spine, as in the Thistles, 
1. 107, t. 386, &c., Ruscus acukatus, t. 560, and 
Melaleuca nodosa, Exot. Bot. t. 35. 

C/rrosum, f. 76, cirro.se, tipped with a tendril, as 
in Gloriosa superba, Andr. Repos. 1 . 129. 

6. The different Margins of Leaves are characterized 
as follows. 

Folium iritegcrrbmm, f. 39, an entire leaf, as in 
the Orchis and Lily tribe, as well as Polygala 
vulgaris, Engl. Bot. i. 76, Daphne Lour cola, 
t. 119, &c. 

This term is opposed to all kinds of teeth, 
notches, or incisions. It regards solely the 
margin of a leaf; whereas 122, re¬ 

spects its wholeshape, and hasnothtigtodowith 
the margin. English writers who translate the 
one K'^tire, and the other very entire, are there¬ 
fore incorrect. 

Spinosmi, f. 77, spinous, beset with thorns, as 
Cnicus ianceolatns, t. 107, and Eryngium cam- 
pestre, t. 57. The veins are spinous in Solanum 
Pyracantha, Exot. Bot. t. 64, &c. 
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Imrme,/. 71, unarmed, is opposed to spinous. 

Ciliatum, f. 78, fringed, bordered with soft pa¬ 
rallel hairs, as Galium cruciatum, Engl. Bot. 
t. 143, 

Cartilagineum, cartilaginous, hard and horny, as 
Saxifrage callosa, Dicks. Dr. PI. n. 63. 

Dcntatum, f. 79, toothed, beset with projecting, 
horizontal, rather distant teeth of its own sub¬ 
stance, as Atriplex laciniata, Engl. Bot. 1 . 165, 
Hypochccris maculata, t. 225, and the lower 
leaves of Centaurca Cyanus, t. 277 ; also Nytn- 
phcea Lotus, Curt. Aiag. t. 797. 

Serratum,/. 80, serrated, when the teeth are sharj), 
and resemble those of a saw, pointing towards 
the extremity of the leaf. Examples of this are 
frequent, as Urtica, t. 148 and 1236, Rosa, 
t. 992, &c., Contarum palmtrc, t. 172, and Sc- 
nccio paludosus, t. 650; also Dilknia indica, 
E.rot. Bot. t. 2. Some leaves are doubly ser¬ 
rated, duplkato-serrata, having a series of 
smaller serratures intermixed with the larger, 
as Alespilus grandifiora, t. 18, and Campanula 
TracheUum, EngL. Bot. 1 . 12, as well as several 
Roses. 

Serrulatum,f €3, minutely serrated, is used when 
the teeth are very fine, as in Polygonum amphi- 
Hum, t. 436, and Empkurum serrukitum, E.rot. 
Bot. t. 63. 

Crenatum, f. 81, notched, or crenate, when the 
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teeth are rounded, and not directed towards 
either end of the leaf, as in Ground-Ivy, Gk- 
choma hederacea, Engl. Bot. t. 853, Chrysoaple- 
nium, t. 54 and 490, and Sibtkorpia europaa, 
t. 649. In Saxifraga Geum, 1 . 1561, the leaves 
are sharply crenate. In the two British species 
of Salvia, t. 153 and 154, the radical leaves 
are doubly crenate,/. 82. 

Erosurn,/. 83, jagged, irregularly cut or notched, 
especially when otherwise divided besides, as 
in Senecio squalidus, t. 600. 

Repandum,/. 84, wavy, bordered with numerous 
minute angles, and small segments of circles 
alternately, as Menyanthesnpmplmoidts,t.‘l\l, 
and Inula dysenterica, t 1115. 

Glandulosum, glandular, as Hypericum montanim, 
t. 371, and the Bay-leaved Willow, Salir pen- 
tdndra. 

Revolutum, revolute, when the margin is turned 
or rolled backwards, as AnJdromeda polifolia, 
t. 713, and Tetratkeca glandtdom, Exot. Bot. 
t.21. 

Linnaeus seems originally to have applied this 
term to the rolling of the whole leaf backwards, 
as in Solidago Virgaurea, Engl. Bot. 301, 
meaning to use the expression margins revolu- 
tum when the margin was intended; but this 
latter case being extremely frequent and the 
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other very rare, he.fell into the practice of using 
revoluturn simply for the margin. 

Involutum, involute, the reverse of the preceding, 
as in Pinguiada, L 70 and 145. 

CondiipUcatiim, folded, when the margins are 
brought together in a parallel direction, as in 
Roscoea ptirjmrcay Exof. Bot. t. 108. 

7. Terms expressive of ditferent kinds of Surface, 
applying equally to the leaf and to the stem, have 
been already explained, p. 101. To these may be 
added the following, chiefly appropriated to leaves. 
Punctatum, dotted ; either superficially as in RJio- 
dodendrum punctaiim, Andr. Repos, t. 30, and 
Afelukuca liiuirifoiia, Exot. Bot. f 56; or 
througlT the substance, as in Ilppericum perfo¬ 
ratum, Engl. Bot. t. 295, and the natural order 
to which tljo Orange and Lemon belong. 
Rugosiim, rugged, when the veins are tighter than 
the surfi-rcc(between them, causing the latter to 
swell into little inequalities, as in various spe¬ 
cies of Sage, Salvia. See Flora Gra ca; also 
Teucrium Scorodonia, Engl. Bot. t. 1543. 
Bullatum, blistery, is only a greater degree of 
the last, as in the Garden Cabbage, Brass)ca 
okracea. 

Plkatum, f. 85, plaited, when the disk of the 
leaf, especially towards the margin, is acutely 
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folded up and down, as in Mallows, and Alche- 
milla vidgarin, Engl. Bot, t. 597, where, how¬ 
ever, the character is but obscurely expressed. 

Undidatim, f. 86, undulated, when the disk near 
the margin is waved obtusely up apd down, 
like Reseda lutea, /. 321, and lEia crispet (more 
properly undulata*') Curt. Mag. t. 599. 

Crispum, f. 87, curled, when the border of the 
leaf becomes more expanded than the disk, so 
as to grow elegantly curled and twisted, which 
Linnaeus considers as a disease. Malva crispa, 
Ger. em. 931, is an example of it, and may 
probably be a variety of M. verticillata, Jacq. 
Hart. Vhid. v. 1. t. 40. 

Conaivum, hollow, depressed in the middle, owing 
to a tightness iu the border, as Cyamus Nc- 
lunibo, Exot. Bot. t. 32. 

Vemsum,f, 88, veiny, when the vessels by which 
the leaf is nourished are branched, subdivided, 
and more or less prominent, fdrming a network 
over either or both its surfaces, as Cratcegus, or 
rather Pyrus, tomimlisi Engl. Bot. t. 298, and 
Verbascum Lychnitis, t. 58. 

Nervosum, f. 89, or Co.statum, ribbed, when they 
extend in simple lines from the base to the 
point, as in Cypripedium Calceolus, t. 1, the 
Convallaria, t. 279 and 280, Stratiotes alls- 


Sahsb, Ilvrt, 3T, 
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moides, Exot. Bot. L 15, and Roxburgkia vin- 
diftora, t. 57. The greater clusters of vessels 
are generally called nervi or costa, nerves or 
ribs, and the smaller vena, veins, whether they 
are branched and reticulated, or simple and 
parallel. 

Avenvmn, veinless, and Enerve, ribless, are op¬ 
posed to the former. 

Trino've,/. 90, three-ribbedj is^appiied to a leaf 
that has three ribs all distinct from the very 
base, as well as unconnected with the margin, 
in tbe manner of those many-ribbed leaves just 
cited; see Biakea trimrvis*. Curt. Mag. t. 451. 

Basi trinerve, /. 91, three-ribbed at the base, is 
when the base:is cut away close to the lateral 
ribs, as in Burdock, Arctium Lappa, Engl. Bot. 
t. 1228, Tussilago, t. 430 and 431, and the 
Great Annual Sunflower. 

Triplinerve, /. 92, triply-ribbed, when a pair of 
large ribs bfanch off from the main one above 
the base, which is tbe case in many species of 
Sunflower or Helmrdhus, Imirus Cinnamomum 
and Camphora, as well as Biakea triplinervis, 
Aublet Guian. t. 210. 

Coloration, coloured, expresses any colour in a leaf 
besides green, as in Aram bkolor, Curt. Alag. 
t. 820, Amarmthm tricolor, and others of that 

Authors iacorrectly use the terroination trincrvsm, trinervia, &c. 
for the more classical irinerm, irinervc, enervii, etierve. 
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genus, Juslicia^picta, Hedysaruvipictum, Jacq. 
Ic. Rar. t. 5G7, TradescantiCt discolor, Sm. Ic. 
Piet. t. 10, Pulmonaria officinalis, Engl. Bot. 
t. 118. 

Varkgahm, varieguted, is applied to a sort of 
variety or disease, by wliich leaves become ir¬ 
regularly blotched with white or yellow, like 
those of Striped Grass, Phalaris arundinacea, 
Linn, and Engl. FI. u. 1. 74 ; as also the Elder, 
the Meidha rotundifolia, Engl. Bot. t, 446, and 
the Aucuba japonica, which last is not known 
in our gardens in its natural green state. 
Nudum, naked, implies that a leaf is destitute of 
all kinds of clothing or hairiness, as in the ge¬ 
nus Orchis. Nudus applied to a stem means 
that it bears no leaves, and to a flower that it 
has no calyx. 

The following terms express the substance, pecu¬ 
liar configuration, or any other remaining circum¬ 
stances of leaves, not already explained, 

Teres, f. 93, cylindrical, as those of Conchitm 
gibbosum, White’s Voyage, t. 22, /. 2; see 
Cavanilks leones, t. 533 and 534. 
Semicylindraceum, f. 94, semicylindrical, flat on 
one side, as Salsola fruticosa, Engl. Bot. t. 635, 
and ChenOpodium maritmum, t. 633- 
Subulatum, f. 95, awl-shaped, tapering from a 
thickish base to a point, as Salsola Kali, t. 634. 
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Ttt^M/yAWw, tubular, hollow within, &B Allium Cepa, 
the Common Onion, The leaf of Lobelia Dort- 
rtiatina^ rn»l. liol. t. 140, is very pfculiar ia 
coiisi.stinvf uf a double tube,/. . 

€(inmim,f.DSi ticf^hy, of a thick palpysuhstancv, 
as in all those called succulent plants, Crmsida 
lactea, E.rot. Bat. t. 33, Aloe, Sediim, Mesem- 
brpanthemum, &c. See Sempervmtm tectorum, 
Engl. Bot. t. 1320. 

Gibbim, gibbous, swelliug on one side or both, 
from excessive abundance of pulp, as Aloe re- 
turn, Curt. Mag. t. 455. 

Compressum,/. 98, compressed, flattened laterally, 
as Mesembrpaiithemum uncinatum, Dill. Elt/t. 
t. 193, and acinaciforme, t. 211. 

Depressum, depressed, flattened vertically, as AI. 
linguiforme, t. 183—185. See;/. 119. 

Canaliculatum, f. 97, channelled, having a longi¬ 
tudinal furrow, as M. pugioniforme, t. 210, 
Plantago maritma, Engl. But. 1.175, and Nar¬ 
cissus poeticus, t. 275. 

Carinatum, keeled, when the back is longitudi¬ 
nally prominent, as Naremus bijlorits, L 276. 

Ensiforme, sword-shaped, is a two-edged leaf, ta¬ 
pering to a point, slightly convex on both sur¬ 
faces, neither of which can properly be called 
upper or under, as in most of the genus Iris. 
See Curt. Mag. t. 671, t. 9, &c., and FI. Greec. 
t. 39 and 40. 
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Anceps, two-edged, is much the same as the last. 

Acinaciformey cimeter-shaped, compressed, with 
one thick and straight edge, the other thin and 
curved, like Alesmhryanthemum acinaciforme 
above mentioned. 

Dolabriforme, /. 98, hatchet-shaped, compressed, 
with a very prominent dilated keel, and a rylin- 
drical base, like J/. dolabriforme, Dill. Ellh. 
1. 191, Curt. Mag. t. 32. 

These two last terras might well be spared, as they 
seem contrived only for the plants in question, and 
indeed are not essentially distinct from each other. 

Trigonmn,/. 99, three-edged, having three longi¬ 
tudinal sides and as many angles, like J/. del- 
toides, Dill. Elth t. 195, Linn. Phil. Bot. t. Ij 
f. 58. Linnaeus has erroneously referred to this 
figure to illustrate his term deltoides; misled, 
as it should seem, by the name of the plant 
to which it belongs ; but his definition is foreign 
to the purpose, seep. 124, and alludes to the 
outline of a flat leaf. 

Triquetrum differs from trigonum only in being 
used by Linnaeus for a three-sided awl-shaped 
leaf, as M. ernarginalum, Dill. Elth. t. 197, 
/. 250, and bicobrum, t. 202, also Saxifraga 
burseriana. 

Tetragomm,/. 100, four-edged, having four pro¬ 
minent angles, as Iris tuberosa, Fl. Grac. t. 41. 
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Lmgulatumy tongue-shaped, of a thick, oblong, 
blunt figure, generally cartilaginous at the 
edges, as Mesembryanihemum linguiforme, 
Dendrobium linguiforme, Exot. Bot. /. 11 , and 
several species of Saxifruga, as S. muiata, Curt. 
Mag. i. 351, S. Cotyledon, &c. 

Membranaceum, membranous, of a thin and pliable 
texture, as in Aristolochia Sipho, t. 534, Rubus 
odoratus, r.323, Magnolia purpurea, t. 390, &c. 

Coriaceum, leathery, thick, tough and somewhat 
rigid, as Magnolia grandiflora, and Hydrangea 
hortoms, Sm. Ic. Piet. 1 . 12, Curt. Mag.t. 438. 

Sempervirens, evergreen, permanent through one, 
two, or more winters, so that the brandies are 
never stripped, like the Ivy, the Fir, the Cherry- 
Laurel, the Bay, &c. 

Dedduum, deciduous, falling off at the approach 
of winter, as in most Eniopcan trees and 
shrubs. 

Alienatum,/. 101, alienated, when the first leaves 
of a plant give place to others totally different 
from them and from the natural habit of the 
genus, as in many Mimosa, of New Holland ; 
see M. vertidllata. Curt. Mag. t. 110, and 
myrtifolia, t. 302; also, Lathyrus Nissolia, 
Engl. Bot. t.ll2. 

Cucullatum, f. 102, hooded, when the edges meet 
in the lower part, and expand in the upper, as 
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those <3f the curious genus Sarracenia. See 
Curt. Mag. t. 780 and 849; also S. aduncuy 
E.vot. Bat. t. 53. 

Appendiculatum, f. 103, furnished with an addi¬ 
tional organ for some particular purpose not es¬ 
sential to a leaf, as Dionaa mtscipula, Curt. 
Mag. t. 785, once cultivated very successfully 
by Mr. William Salisbury, at Brompton, whose 
leaves each terminate in a pair of toothed irri¬ 
table lobes, that close over and imprison in¬ 
sects ; or Nipeuthesdistillatoria, Rurnph. ^4 mboin. 
V. 5. t. 59, f. 2, the leaf of which bears a co¬ 
vered pitcher, bill of water. Aldnwanda ve.d- 
cidoM, and our Uiricubfr/a, F/tigl. Hot. t. 253, 
254, lusve Tiumeri’us bladdtrs attached to the 
lc;ivcs,, ■, ii '.ccni to secrete air, and float the 
plants. 

of the jircceding terms applied to leaves 
, o. iccu.sioiially combined, to express a form between 
she (wo, us (H'ulo-lancmlatum, lanceolate inclining to’ 
ovate, or dUptico-laiiccolatum, like the Privet, Etjgl. 
Uot. t. 7G4. When shape, or any other character,* 
cannot be precisely defined, sub is prefixed to the 
term used, as subrotundum, roundish, subsessik, not 
quite destitute of a footstalk, to which is equivalent 
subpetiolatum, obscurely stalked. By the judicious 
use of such means, all necessary precision is at¬ 
tained. It is to be wished that authors were always 
uniform and consistent, at least with themselves, in 
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the application of terms; but as Liiuurii?, Ui : father 
of accurate botatiical phraseology, very freoueullv 
misapplies his own terms, it is perhaps scarcely to 
be avoided. I have observed botanists most critical 
in theory, to be altogether deficient in that charac¬ 
teristic phraseology, that power of defining, wjhich 
bears the stamp of true genins, and which renders 
the works of Linnae us so luminous in despite of inci¬ 
dental errors. Perhaps no mind, though ever .so in¬ 
tent on the subject, can retain all tike pnssdkle terms 
of description and their various coiuhinations, for 
ready u.se at any given moment There are few na¬ 
tural objects to which a variety of terms are not 
equally applicable in description, so that no two 
writers would exactly agree in their use. Neither 
is Nature herself so constant as not perpetually to 
elude our most accurate research. Happy is that 
naturalist who can seize at a glance what is most 
characteristic and permanent, and define all that is 
essentia], without trusting to fallacious, though ever 
so specious, distinctions! 

9. Folia composita, compound leaves, consist of two 
orany greater number leaflets, connected 

by a common footstalk. 

Folium articulatmiyf. 104, a jointed leaf, is when 
one leaflet, or pair of leaflets, grows out of the 
summit of another, with a sort of joint, as in 
Fagara tmgodes, Jacq. Amer, i. 14. 
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Digitatum, f. 22, digitate or fingered, when se¬ 
veral leaflets proceed from tlie summit of a com¬ 
mon footstalk, as Potejitilla verna, Engl. Bot. 
t. 37, replans, t. B62, and Alchemilla alpina, 
t. 244. 

Binatum, f. 105, binate, is a fingered leaf consist¬ 
ing of only two leaflets, as in Zygophyltum, 
Curt. Mag. t. 372. 

Ternatum, f. 106, ternate, consists of three leaf¬ 
lets, as Fagonia cretica, t. 241, and the genus 
Trifolitm, Trefoil. See Engl. Bot. i. 190, &c. 

Quimitinn, quinate, of five leaflets, as Potcutilla 
alba, t. 1384, reptans, t. 862, ^tc. 

Pinnatum, pinnate, when several leaflets proceed 
laterally from one footstalk, and imitate a pin- 
natifid leaf, p. 127. This is of several kinds. 

cum irnpari,/. 116, with an odd, or terminal, leaf¬ 
let, as in Roses, and Elder, also Polemonium, 
C(cruleinn, Engl. Bot. t. 14, and Hedysarum 
Onohrychis, t. 96. 

cirrosurn, f. 115, with a tendril, when furnished 
with a tendril in place of the odd leaflet, as 
the Pea and Vetch tribe; P'mm maritimum, 
1 . 1046, Lathyrus palmtris, 1 . 169, Ticia sativa, 
t. 334. 

abrupt^, f. 101, abruptly, without either a termi¬ 
nal leaflet or a tendril, as Cassia Chamacrista, 
Curt. Mag. t. 107, and the genus Mimosa. See 
M. pudica, the Common Sensitive-plant. This 
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form of leaf is much more uncommon thim the 
invpari-pinmtum, and we have no perfect ex¬ 
ample of it among British plants. The nearest 
approach to it i? the genus Probm^ whose 
leaves have only the rudimenfe of a tendril. 
A truly iimnderful variel^ of the Orohm sylva- 
ticus, Eiigl. Bot. #. 518, with large simple 
leaves, has been found in Wales. 
opposithf oppositely, whin the leaflets are opposite, 
or in pairs, as Saint-foin, #. 96, Roses, Sium m- 
gustifolium, 1. 139, &c. 

alteT'natim, alternately, when they are alternate, as 
Vicia dmietorum (Cracca sylvaiicd), Riv. Pent. 
Irr. t. 51, and occasionally in our V. mtiva, 
lutea, &C. - 

hiterrupth, f. 107, interruptedly, when the prin¬ 
cipal leaflets are ranged alternately with an in¬ 
termediate series of smaller ones, as Spirm Fi- 
lipendula, Engl. Bot. t. 284, -S'. Ulmaria, t. 960, 
and Potentilla anserina, #.861. 
m'ticidail, jointedly, with apparent joints in the 
common footstalk, as Weimnmmia pinnata. 
decursivh, decurrently, when the leaflets are de¬ 
current, as Eryngmm campestre, Engl. BoM. 57, 
and PotentUla\fruticosa, t. 88. 
lyratd,f. 108, in a lyrate manner, having the ter¬ 
minal leaflet largest, and the rest gradually 
smaller as they approach the base, like Erysi¬ 
mum, or rather Burharta, praco.i\ 1 . 1129, and, 
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with intermediate smaller leaflets, Geum rivaie, 
1 .100 ; also the Common Turnip. Such leaves 
are usually denominated lyrate in common with 
those properly so called (whose shajm is sim¬ 
ple, and not formed of separate ^ ndr 

is this from inaccuracy, in botanical writere. 
The reason is, that these two kinds of leaves, 
however distinct , in theory, are of all leaves 
most liable to ftin into each other, even on the 
same plant, examples of which are frequent in 
the class Tetradynamia, 

verticillatd,/. 109, in a whorled manner, the leaf¬ 
lets cut into fine divaricated segments embracing 
the footstalk, as Simn vertidllatum, Engl. Fl. 
V. 2. 59. Engl. Bot. i. 395. 

Auriculatum,/. 110, an auricled leaf, is furnished 
at its base with a pair of leaflets, properly di.- 
stinct, but occasionally liable to be joined with 
it, as Salvia trikba, EL Grave, t. 17, and Di- 
psacuv pilosus, Engl. Boir t. 8^7. Linnaeus in 
the last example uses the term appendiculatum, 
which is correct, but superfluous, and I have 
therefore ventured to apply it somewhat diffe- 
,^ently, p. 139. 

Coiyugatum, f. 105, conjugate, or yoked, consists 
of only a pair of pinna or leaflets, and is much 
the same as hinatum. Instances of it are af¬ 
forded by tbe genus Zygophyllum, whose name, 
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^uivalent to Yokc-lcal', i xpresses tli > \cry 
character; also La(/ii/rus si/Zratris, Eii^ /. Ihtt. 
t. 805, and latifvlius, 1. 1108. (ri/ii- 

giim, (juadrijugum, multiju^um, See. e\press 
particular numbers of pairs of leaflets, and me 
used for that purpose where suclt discrimina¬ 
tion is-requisite for specific characters, as in 
Jfmoia, 

The difierdht degrees in whifch leaves are' com¬ 
pounded are thus distinguished, without any 
reference to the mode. 

Composition,/. Ill, simply compound, as in tin- 
above instances. 

Decomposition, f. 112% doubly compound, as 
Athamanta Libanoiis, Engl Hot. t. 138 . ./yo- 
podium Podagrnriii, t. 940, and Fnmaria riavi- 
culafa, t. 103. 

Supradecompositum, f. 113, thrice compound, or 
raore,asCama»fe’,y,now Torilis, Anllinscus, f.087. 
C. daucoides, t. 197, and Biniium Jlc.ruosnm, 
t. 988. But 

Bigeminatum, twice paired, as Mimosa Unguis- 
cati, Plum. Ic. t. 4; and tergminatum, thrice 
paired, as M. tergemoia ; also 


* Linnaus, in PAi/. Bot. 47, gives an erroneous definition of this 
term, which docs not accord with his own use of it. Professor Mar- 
tyn has rightly defined k. 
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Biteruatinn, f. 112, twice ternate, as JEgopodium, 
Engl. Bot. t. 940; triternatum, thrice ternate, 
us Fiunaria hdca^ t. 588; and 

IVipimnitum, doubly pinnate, tripinnatum, triply 
pinnate, of which examples have just been 
given: all apply to the mode, as well as the 
degree, in which leaves are compounded. 

Pedatum, f. 114, pedate, is a peculiar kind of 
leaf, being ternate, with its lateral leadets com¬ 
pounded in their fore part, as Helleborus fceti- 
dus, Engl Bot. t. 613, and H. niger, Curt. 
Mug. t. 8. There is an affinity between a pe¬ 
date leaf ^tid those simple ones which arc 
three-ribbed at the base, p. 134, See also the 
disposition of the lateral veins in Aristolochia 
dematitis, Engl Bot. r.398. 

In compounding the foregoing terms we must 
take care not to express a coa||feiictiou. Thus 
tlie leaves of many Mimosa’, as the purpurea, 
Andr. Repos, t. 372, and scnsitiva, are conjugata 
pinnate, conjugate in the first instance, pinnate in 
the next, not conjugato-pinnata, of an intermediate 
nature between conjugate and pinnate, which is 
impossible. Neither are the leaves of Mimosa pu~ 
dica digitato-pimiata, for there is no medium between 
the two terms; but they are digitate, or composed 
of leaflets proceeding from the top of a common 

t 



footstalk, and those leaflets are pinnate. Un the 
other hand ovalo-lanceolatmn, lanceolate approach¬ 
ing to ovate, or elUptico-laiiavlattm, appioaehing 
to elliptic, as in the Privet, Enpl. Hot. t. 701, whose 
leaves often assume that shape, are easily under¬ 
stood. 
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OF THE FUNCTION.S OF LEAVES. 

The knowledge of the functions of leaves, and their 
real use with regard to the plant,, is a curious branch 
of vegetable physiology, which made but a slow pro- 
gress long after the nature of many other parts had 
been deeply scrutinized and thoroughly explained. 

C:rsalpinus (De Plantis, p. 6.) thought leaves 
merely a clothing, or a protection against cold and 
heat. He conceived tlia" the rays of the sun, being 
moderated in passing through them, were prevented 
from acting too violently on the fruit and young buds. 
“Accordingly,” says he, “ many trees lose their leaves 
in autumn, when their fruits are perfected, and their 
buds hardened, while such as retain the fruit long, 
keep also their leaves; even till a new crop is pro¬ 
duced, and longer, as in the Fir, the Arhuius, and 
the Bay. It is reported that in hot climates, where 
there is almost perpetually a burning sun, scarcely 
any trees lose their leaves, because they require 
them for shade.” Caesalpinus goes on to show that 
leaves proceed from the bark, with some remarks on 
the pith, in which we may trace the origin of the 
Linneean hypothesis of vegetation, but which are 
now superseded by more accurate inquiries. 
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The above i.? certainly a very .small part of the use 
of leaves. Yet the observetions of this writer, the 
father of botanical philosophy among thf; moderns, 
are so far correct, that if the leaves of a tree be 
stripped off, the fruit comes to nothing, which is ex¬ 
emplified every year in Gooseberry bushes devoured 
by caterpillars; and though the fruit-trees of warm 
climates, partly naturalized with us, Grapes and 
Peaches, for instance, ripen their fruit sooner per}iap.s 
if partially deprived of their leaves; yet if that 
practice be carried too far, the fruit perishes, as gar¬ 
deners who tried it soon discovered. The White 
Mulberry indeed, cultivated in the south of Fmrope 
for the food of silkworms only, bears wonderfully 
the loss of its foliage three or four times a year. 
How far the fruit is injured nobody thinks it worth 
while to inquire, as it is never eaten, but it certainly 
does not fall off prematurely. 

That leaves imbibe and give out moisture has 
been long known, this being- one of the most obvious 
facts belonging to them. Dr. Hales thought tliey 
might probably imbibe air; but since his time, 
more certain discoveries have been madS concerning 
this point, as well as the effects of light upon leaves, 
which also did not escape the consideration of that 
great philosopher. All theSe subjects we shall inves¬ 
tigate in their turn. 

That leaves give out moisture,' or are. organs of in¬ 
sensible perspiration, is proved by the simple expe- 
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rinieut oi gatliering the leafy brauch of a tree, and 
immediately stopping the wound at its base with 
mastick, wax, or any other fit substance, to prevent 
the eflfusion of moisture in that direction. In a very 
short time the leaves droop, wither and are dried up. 
If the same branch, partly faded, though not dead, 
be placed in a very damp cellar, or immersed in 
water, the leaves revive, by which their power of 
absorption is also proved. Hence the use of a tin 
box to travelling botanists, for the purpose of re¬ 
straining the evaporation of plants, and so preser¬ 
ving them fresh fur some days till they can be ex¬ 
amined ; as well as of reviving faded plants, if the 
inside of the box be moistened before they are shut 
up in it. 

Dr. Hales found that a plant of the Great An¬ 
nual Sun-flower, lleUaiHhus uiv/uus, lost lib. 14oz. 
weight in the course of twelve hours in a hot dry 
day. In a dry night it lost about three ounces; 
in a moist night scarcely any alteration was obser¬ 
vable, but in a rainy night it gained two or three 
ounces. The surface of the plant compared with 
that of its roots was, as nearly as could be calculated, 
in the proportion of five to two ; therefore the roots 
must have imbibed moisture from the earth of the 
pot iu which the plant gi’ew, and which was all pre¬ 
viously weighed, in the same proportion of five to 
two, otherwise the leaves would have faded. The 
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same experiment was made on the Vine, tlu Cab- 
bage, &c., with various results as to the exact degree 
of perspiration, bnt all proving it to be considerable. 
Evergreens are lound to perspire much less than 
other shrubs. 

The state of 4ie atmosphere has a great elfect on 
the rapidity of this perspiration. Practical botanists 
know how much sooner plants fade, and haymakers 
experience how much faster their work is done, some 
days than others, and those days are by no means 
always the most sunny. In a hot dry day plants are 
often exhausted, so as to droop very much towards 
evening, especially in the dry unsheltered bed of 
a garden. Such as have fleshy roots, indeed, have 
a singular power of resisting drought, wliicli has 
already been explained, p. 93. Succulent plants, 
destined to inhabit sunny rocks, or sandy deserts, 
imbibe with the greatest facility, and perspire very 
sparingly. Evergreens are not generally very suc¬ 
culent, but their cuticle appears to be con.structcd 
like that of succulent plants, so as to allow of little 
evaporation. The Cornelian Cherry, whose immense 
perspiration is recorded, at p.55, has a thin dry leaf, 
capable of holding very little moisture. 

The nature of the liquor perspired has been al¬ 
ready noticed, p. 54. In hot weatlier it has been 
observed by Hales, Du Hamel and Guettard, to par¬ 
take occa.sionally of the peculiar scent of the plant 
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that yields it; but in general the odorous matter is 
of too oily a nature to be combined with the watery 
perspiration. 

The sensible perspiration of plants is of various 
kinds. When watery, it can be considered only 
as a condensation of their insensible evaporation, 
perhaps from some sudden change in the atmo¬ 
sphere. Groves of Poplar or Willow exhibit this 
phenomenon, even in England, in hot calm weather, 
when drops of clear water trickle from their leaves 
like a slight shower of rain. Sometimes it is of a 
saccharine nature, as de la Hire observed in Orange 
frees ; Du Hamel Arb. v. 1. 150. It is more glu¬ 
tinous in the Tilia or Lime-tree, more resinous in 
Poplars, as well as in cretkus, from which 

last the resin called Labdanum is. collected, by beat¬ 
ing the shrub with leather thongs. See Tournefort’s 
Voyage, 29. In the Fraxinella, Dictamnm albus, 
it is a highly inflhnnimable vapour. Ovid has made 
an elegant use of the resinous exudation of Lom¬ 
bardy Poplars, Populmdilatata, Ait. Hort. Kew.ed. 1. 
V. 3. 406, which he supposes to be the tears of 
Phaeton’s sisters, who were transformed into those 
trees. Such exudations must be considered as effu¬ 
sions of the peculiar secretions ; for it has been ob¬ 
served that Manna may be scraped from the leaves 
of Fraxinus Ornm, FI. Gmc. t. 4, as well as pro¬ 
cured by incision from its stem. They are often per- 
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haps a sign of unhealtliiiiess lu the plant; at least 
such appears to be the nature of one kind ol honey- 
dew, to which the Beech in particular is subject, 
and which, in consequence of an unfavourable wind, 
covers its leaves in the form of a sweet exudation, si¬ 
milar in flavour to the liquor obtained from its trunk. 
So likewise the Hop, according to Linnmus, Fam. 
Suec. 305, is aifected xvith the honey-dew, and its 
flowers rendered abortive, in consequence of the at¬ 
tacks of the caterpillar of the Ghost Moth, Plialana 
Humuti, upon its roots. In such case the saccharine 
exudation must decidedly be of a morbid nature*. 
That wax is also an exudation from the leaves of 
plants, appears from the experiments recorded by 
Dr. Thomson in his Chenmtry, v. 4.298, and it has 
been long ago asserted that wax may easily be ga¬ 
thered from the leaves of Koseniary. On this sub¬ 
ject I have not made any experiments to satisfy 
myself. 

With respect to the absorbing power of leaves, the 
best observations that have been made are those of 
Bonnet, recorded in the beginning of his Recherches 
sur [Usage ties Feailks. His aim was, by laying 
leaves of various, plants upon the top of a jar of 

I do not mean to dispute the accuracy of Mr. Curtis's excellent 
paper, Tr. of Linn. Sx. v. 6, written to prove honey-dew to be the 
dung of Aphides. I only contend that there are more than one kind of 
honey-dew. 
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water, some with their upper, and others of the same 
species with their under, surfaces applied to the 
water, to discover in which situation the leaves of 
each plant continued longest in health and vigour, 
and also how far different species differed from each 
other in this respect. The results were in many in¬ 
stances highly curious. 

Of fourteen herbaceous plants tried by this philo¬ 
sopher, six lived nearly as long with one surface 
applied to the water as with the other ; these were 
the common Anim mliculaiiim, the French Bean, 
the Sun-flower, Cabbage, Spinach, and the Small 
Mallow. By the last I presume is meant Mulva 
rolumlifnlia, Engl. Bot t. 1092. Six others, Plan¬ 
tain, White Mullein, the Great Mallow (probably 
M. sxjhestris, t. 671), the Nettle, Cock's-comb, and 
Purple-leaved Amaranth (probably Amaranthus hy- 
pochondriacus), lived longest with their upper sur¬ 
face laid upon the water. The Nettle lived but 
three weeks with its under surface on the water, and 
about two months in a contrary position. The Mul¬ 
lein scarcely survived five or six days, and the Ama¬ 
ranth not a week, in the first-mentioned posture, 
while the leaves of the former remained in vigour 
about five weeks, and of the latter three months, 
when their upper surfaces imbibed the water. 
Marvel of*.Peru and Balm, the two remainino- 
plants of the fourteen on which the experiment was 
made, had also an evident advantage in receiving 
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that fluid by their upper surfaces. The leaves 
of some of the above species were found to thrive 
better when their stalks only were immersed in 
water, than when either of their sides was supplied 
witli it, and the reverse w'as observable in several 
others; but the White Mullein, the Plantain and 
the Amaranth survived longer when they received 
the water by the stalk than by their under surface, 
though not so long as when it was applied to their 
upper sides. 

Of sixteen trees tried by Bonnet, the Lilac and 
the Aspen, Populus tramila, were the only leaves that 
seemed to imbibe water equally well by either sur¬ 
face, whilst all the others evidently succeeded best 
witlr their under sides laid upon the water, being in 
that respect the reverse of herbaceous plants. Of 
these the White Mulberry leaf was the most remark¬ 
able, not living more than five days when supplied 
by the upper surface, while such as floated on their 
backs continued in perfection nearly six months. The 
Vine, the Poplar (probably Populus nigra), and the 
Walnut, were no less remarkable, for fading almost 
as soon, when fed by. their upper surface, as when 
left without any water at all. Many of the other 
trees imbibed water well, or better, by their foot¬ 
stalks than by their upper surfaces. Hazel-nut and 
Rose leaves, when laid with their backs upon the 
water, imbibe sufficiently to nourish other leaves on 
the same branch ; so will one leaflet of a French 
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Bean supply its neighbour that does not touch the 
water. 

Those who wish to repeat these experiments should 
be careful to choose full-grown healthy leaves, all as 
nearly as possible of the game age and vigour. It 
is also desirable that the precise species of plant 
should be recorded by its scientific name. For want 
of this, Bonnet, who despised method and nomen¬ 
clature, has left us in uncertainty concerning several 
of the plants he examined. We ought to have been 
accurately informed what species of Poplar differed 
so remarkably in its power of absorption from the 
Aspen, another of the same genus. We ought like¬ 
wise to have been told what Sun-flower, what Net¬ 
tle, Amaranth and Mallows were examined; for 
want of which information the authority of such ex¬ 
periments is much impaired. 

From the foregoing observations we learn the im¬ 
portance of shading and watering plants newly re¬ 
moved, cuttings, grafts, &c.; and on the other hand 
the benefit of heat and, air to promote due perspira¬ 
tion and evaporation. 

The perspiration of aquatic plants seems to be re¬ 
markably copious. Of these some grow constantly 
immersed in the water, as most species of 'Potamo- 
geton. Pond-weed, Efigl. Bet- t. 168, 297, 376, &c. 
Their leaves are peculiarly vascular, and dry very 
quickly in the air, withering in a very few minutes 
after exposure to it. Their absorbing power seems 
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lu their natural situation, irnhihini,’- mul -ri'. mo-out 
a quantity of water nnich greater than has uu oh- 
served in ituid plaofs. Other aquatics, like tht- 
Nymphtea, Ingi BoU i-, float with only the 
upper surface of their leaves exposed to the air, 
which surface is so contrived that water will scarcely 
remain upon it. These leaves, though extreuiely 
juicy, dry with great rapidity, a.s does every part 
of the plant when gathered. It is probable that 
they imbibe copiously by their under sides and per- 
spire by the upper. 

The economy of the Sarmcenk, an American 
genus of which we now know four species, and of 
the East Indian Nepenthes distillatoria, deserves par* 
ticular mention. Both grow in bogs, though not 
absolutely in the water. -The former genus has tu¬ 
bular leaves which catch the rain like a funnel and 
retain it; at least such is the nature of S. purpurea, 
Curt Mag. t. 849, whose margin seems dilated ex¬ 
pressly for this purpose, while the orifice of the tu¬ 
bular part just below is contracted to restrain eva¬ 
poration. Linnaeus conceived this plant to be allied 
in constitution to Nympheea, and consequently to re¬ 
quire a more than ordinary supply of water, which its 
leaves were calculated to catch and to retain, so as to 
enable it to live without being immersed in a river 
or pond. But the consideration of some other spe- 
efes renders this hypothesis very doubtful. S.Jiava, 
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t. 780, and more especially S. adunca, Kroi. Bot. 
t. 53, are sn constructed that rain is nearly excluded 
from the hollow of their leaves, and yet that part 
contains water, which seems to be secreted by the 
base of each leaf. What then is the purpose of this 
unusual contrivance ? An observation communicated 
to me in 1805, in the botanic garden at Liverpool, 
seems to unravel the mystery. An insect of the 
Sphex or Ichneumon kind, as far as I could learn 
from description, was seen by one of the gardener^; 
to drac several lar^e flies to the Sarracenia adimca, 
and, with some, difficulty forcing them under the 
lid or cover of its leaf, to deposit them in the tu¬ 
bular part, which w’as half filled with water. All 
the leaves, on being examined, were found crammed 
with dead or drowning flies. The S-purpurea h 
usually observed to be stored with putrefying in¬ 
sects, whose scent is perceptible as we pass the 
plant in a garden ; for the margin of its leaves is 
beset with inverted hairs, which, like the wares of a 
mouse-trap, render it very difficult for any unfortu¬ 
nate fly, that has fallen into the wmtery tube, to 
crawl out again. Probably the air evolved by these 
dead flies may be beneficial to vegetation, and, as 
far as the plant is concerned, its curious construction 
may be designed to entrap them, while the water is 
provided to tempt as well as to retain them. The 
Sphe.r or Ichneumon, an insect of prey, stores them 
up unquestionably for the food of itself or its pro- 



ijeiiy, probably depositino- }ts eggs in tlieir ■ aveases, 
as others of the sanie tribe lay their eggs in various 
caterpillars, which they sometimes bury afterwards 
in the ground. Thus a double purpose is answered; 
nor is it the least curious circumstance of the whole, 
that an European insect should find out an Ame¬ 
rican plant in a hot-house, in order to fulfil tliat pur¬ 
pose. 

If the above explanation of tlie Sarmetnia be ad- 
mitted, that of the Mpefii/m- will not be difficult. 
Each leaf of this plant terminates in a .sort of close- 
sbut tube, like a tankard, holding an ounce or two 
of water, certainly secreted through the footstalk of 
the leaf, whose spiral-coated vessels are uncommonly 
large and numerous. The lid of this tube either 
opens spontaneously, or is easily lifted up by insects 
and .small worms, who are supposed to resort to these 
leaves in search of apurer beverage than the surround¬ 
ing swamps afford. Rumphius, who has described 
and figured the plant, says; “ various little worms 
and insects crawl into the orifice, and die in the 
tube, except a certain small Squilla or shrimp, with 
a protuberant back, sometimes met witii, which lives 
there.”—I have no doubt that this shrimp feeds on 
the other insects and worms, and that the same pur¬ 
poses are answered in this instance as in the Sarra~ 
cenia. Probably the leaves of Dionaa muscipula, 
as well as of the Drosera, Engl. Bot. t. 867—869, 
catch insects for a similar reason. 
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1 proceed to consider the effects of Air and Light 
upon vegetables. 

Dr. Grew, by the assistance of the microscope, 
detected a quantity of vesicles full of air in ffre leaves 
of plants, as also the spiral-coated vessels of their 
stems, which last he and all other physiologists, till 
very lately, considered as air-vessels likewise. Mal¬ 
pighi made the same observations about the same 
time; and as these two acute and laborious philo- 
.sophers pursued their inquiries without any mutual 
communication, their discoveries strengthen and 
confirm each other. Their books have long served 
as magazines of facts for less original writers to work 
with. From their remarks physiologists have theo- 
retically supposed that leaves imbibed air, which 
the spiral vessels were believed to convey all through 
the plant, in order that it might act on the sap as it 
does on the animal blood. The analogy thus un¬ 
derstood was not correct, because air is conveyed no. 
further than the lungs of animals ; but without this 
hypothesis no use could be found for the supposed 
longitudinal air-vessels. 

The observations of Dr. Hales come next in order 
to those of Grew and Malpighi. By means of the 
air-pump, an instrument much in use in his time, 
Hales obtained abundance of air ,from every part of 
the vegetable body, as well as from recently extract¬ 
ed sap. Plants were found to perish very soon in an 
exhausted receiver. Some of this great man’s expe- 
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riments,however, require to befeceived with caution. 
He rightly rentfarked that air was not only takeu in 
by plants very copiously along with their food, but 
also imbibed by their bark; see Veg. Staticks, chap. 5. 
But when, from observing that it would freely from 
the bark pervade the longitudinal vessels of a branch, 
he concluded that Malpighi and Grew were right 
in their ideas of longitudinal air-vessels, he was mis- 
led by appearances. We cannot but be aware that, 
when a branch is gathered, the sap must soon How- 
out of those spiral-coated tubes, which are large, 
elastic, and, no doubt, irritable. After they arc 
emptied, air may unquestionably pass through them, 
especially when the whole weight of the atmosjiliere 
is acting, as in Dr. Hales’s experiments with tlie air- 
pump, upon so delicate a fabric as the iiiteTnal vas¬ 
cular structure of a plant, forcing its way through 
pores or membranes not naturally designed to admit 
it. We must also recollefit that a plant, cut even for 
a short time, begins to lose its vital principle, after 
which no just judgment can be formed, by any ex¬ 
periments, concerning the movements of its fluids in 
life and vigour. See Chapter 1. These experiments 
of Dr. Hales therefore prove no more than that the 
vegetable body is pervious in various directions; 
and perhaps the only-point they correctly establish 
is, that air is imbibed through the bark, a part known 
to be full of air-vessels. But the seventh chapter of 
the Vegetable Staticks contains some remarks much 
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more to our purpose. Dr. Hales there clearly an¬ 
ticipates by conjecture, what succeeding philo.so- 
pbers, more enlightened chemists, have ascertained. 
His words are remarkable: 

“ We may therefore reasonably conclude, that one 
great use of leaves is what has been long suspected 
by many, viz. to perform in some measure the same 
office for the support of the vegetable life, that the 
lungs of animals do, for the support of the animal 
life; plants very probably drawing through their 
leaves some part of their nourishment from the air.” 
p. 326. A little further on he adds, “ And may not 
light also, by freely entering the expanded surface.s 
of leaves and flowers, contribute much to the enno¬ 
bling the principles of vegetables ?” p. 328. 

Next in order of time to those of Hales follow the 
experiments of Bonnet. We have already detailed 
his observations on, the power of leaves to imbibe 
moisture ; whence it is ascertained tliat plants are 
furnished with asysfomof cuticular absorbents, which 
carry fluids into their sap-vessel§, so as to enable 
them in some degree to dispense with supplies from 
the root. With respect to the effects of air upon 
leaves, this ingenious philosopher has not been 
equally successful. He is recorded'as the disco¬ 
verer of the expiration of plants^ but it appears from 
his work that he merely observed the bubbles of air 
which cling to leaves, dead as well as living, and 
indeed to any other body, when immersed in water 
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and exposed to the light of the sun. He found these 
bubbles disappeared in the evening, and returned 
again when the sun shone, and he faithfully reports 
that by their attachment to the surfaces of leaves, the 
latter were rendered more buoyant, and rose in the 
water; a sure proof that the air had not previously 
existed, in the same volume at least, in the substance 
of those leaves. Accordingly, Bonnet concluded 
that the latter, in imbibing the surrounding water, 
left the air which had been contained in tlie water, 
and that this liberated ait became visible from being- 
warmed and rarefied by the sun. This wa.s as near 
the truth as Bonnet could come, it not being then 
known that light has a power of separating air of a 
peculiar kind, carbonic acid gas, from water. I find 
no indications in his work of his having had any 
idea of leaves absorbing air and giving it out again; 
still less of their effecting any change in its proper¬ 
ties. , ^ 

Dr. Priestiey^^as the first who suggested this last- 
roeritioiied'qttality, in vegetables. He ascertained 
their power of absorbing carbonic acid gas, denb- 
rainatedby him fixed air, and givbg out oxygen gas, 
or pure respirable.air. It was also his opinion that 
leaves imbibed, the former by, tlieir upper, and gave 
out the latter by their tinder surface. He found 
some aquatic-or marsh plants extremely powerful in 
this respect, especially the Willow-herb, or EpHo- 
blmit and the Confsrva, a minute branching cotton- 
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like vegetable which-grows in putrid wafer, and the 
production of which, in water become foul from long 
keeping on ship-board, Dr. Priestley judged to ope¬ 
rate principally in restoring that fluid to a state fit 
for use. 

Dr. Ingenhousz, pursuing Dr. Priestley’s inqi fries, 
found light to be necessary to these functions, .and 
that in the dark, leaves gave out a bad air. He ob¬ 
served moreover that fruits and flowers almost in¬ 
variably gave out a bad, or carbonic, air, but more 
especially in the dark. He probably carries his 
ideas, of the deleterious eftects of this air on animal 
life, too far; for no mischief has ever happened, as 
far as common experience goes, to persons sleeping 
in apple or olive chambers, neither do the inhabit¬ 
ants of the confined huts in Covent-garden market 
apparently suffer, from living day and night among 
heaps of drying herbs. Mischiefs have unquestion¬ 
ably arisen from flowers ill a bed-room, or any other 
confined apartment, but that is to be attributed to 
their perfumed effluvia, see p. 65. So the bad ef¬ 
fects, observed by Jacquin, of Lobelia longiflora on 
the air of a hot-house, the danger incurred by those 
who sleep under the Manchineel-tree, Hippomane 
Mancmdla, or, as it is commonly believed, under a 
Walnut-tree, are probably to be attributed as much 
to poisonous secretions as to the air those plants 
evolve. 

Dr. Ingenhousz introduced leaves into glass jars 
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filled with water, which he inverted in a tub of tlie 
same water, and placed the tvhole togetlier in the 
sunshine. From their under .side.s came .streuui-s or 
\>ub\i\es oi air, which roiiected in the inverted hof- 
fom of each jar. The air thus procured proved oxy- 

g'en g;as, more or less pure. The A 'i/mp/ma 
Engl. Bot 1. 160, affords an extraordinary abundance 
of it Dr. Ingenhonsz observed plants to be very 
various in their mode of emitting these bubbles, but 
it was always uniform in the same species. Air col¬ 
lected from water placed in similar circumstances 
without plants, proved not oxygen, but much worse 
than common air, viz. carbonic acid gas, which fol¬ 
lowing chemists have confirmed, and which has 
been already mentioned. Ingenhousz also found 
the air collected from plants under water in the dark 
worse than common air, especially that from walnut- 
leaves ; which confirms the common opinion, above 
alluded to, respecting this tree. 

Plants purify air very quickly. A vine-leaf in an 
ounce phial of carbonic ncid gas, that immediately 
extinguished a candle, placed in the sun, without 
water, changed it to pure respirable air in an hour 
and half. Dr. Priestley found plants to alter even 
unmixed inffammable air, or hydrogen, especially 
the Epihbittfn hirsuttm, if { mistake not, and Poly¬ 
gonum Hydropiper. 

Succulent plants are found to afford most air, in 
consequence of the abundance of their Cellular In- 
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tegument, or Parenchyma, in which, as I liave hinted 
in the fourth chapter, the chemical operations of the 
leaves arc performed. 

Tliat Light has a very powerful ejfFect upon plants 
has long been known, independent of the remarks of 
Hales or Ingenhousz. The green colour of the leaves 
is owing to it, insomuch that plants raised in dark¬ 
ness are of a sickly white. It has even been observed 
that when light is admitted to the leaves through 
different glasses, each tinged of a difl'erent prismatic 
colour, the plant is paler in proportion as the glass 
approaches nearer to violet. The common practice 
of blanching Celery in gardens, by covering it up 
from the light, is an experiment under the eyes of 
every one. This blanching of plants is called by 
the French etiolation, and our chemists have adopted 
the term, though I think they err in deriving itfrom 
Hoile, a star. When blanched plants are brought 
into the light, they soon acquire their natural green 
colour, and even in the dark they are green, if ex¬ 
posed to the action of hydrogen gas. Tulip and 
Crocus flowers have long ago been observed by Sen- 
nebicr to be coloured even in the dark, apparently 
l)ecause their colour depends on a different principle 
from the green of leaves. 

Light acts beneficially upon the upper surface of 
leaves, and hurtfully upon the under side; hence tlu' 
former is always turned towards the light, in whatever 
situation the pluiit may happen to be placed. Trees 
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oaiied agtimt a north wnfl tom their Imres from 
the wall, tliough it l>e toinirda tlio north, and in di¬ 
rect oppcsitioa to thorn m a i^athem well over 
s^iost dt 'ein. Plants la a ht-boass all present the 
fronts of their leaves, and this influences even the 
posture of the branches, to the side where there is 
most light, but neither to the quarter where most air 
is ^mitted, nor to the flne in search of heat. If the 
biflfches of a trained fruit-tree in full leaf be dis¬ 


turbed in (heir position, the leaves resume their ori¬ 
ginal direction in the course of a day or two. Tiie 
brighter the day, the more quickly is this accom¬ 
plished. If the experiment be often repeated, they 
continue to turn, but more weakly, and arc much 
injured by the exertion. Black spots appear about 
the veins on their under sides, and the cuticle scales 
off. .Succulent leaves, though so thick and firm as 
many of them are.'^have been observed to be peculi¬ 
arly sensible -to light; while other plants, as Mal¬ 
lows, according to Bonnet, are much less so. The 
Miseltoe, Viscum album, Engl. Bot, i. 1470, the two 
sides of whose leaves are alike in appearance, and 
both equally, in general, presented to the light, are 
not found to turn upt>% any change in the posture 
of the branch. Neither do upright sword-.shaped 
leaves alter their position, because in them both 
sides must be presumed to perform the same func¬ 
tions with respect to light’as well as air, 

Mr. Caiandr'tii found "ine-feaves turned to. the 
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light when separated from the stem and suspended 
by a thread. Of this any one may be easily satis¬ 
fied, provided the experiment be made with suffi¬ 
cient care and delicacy. It is impdhaht, as demon- 
stmting tlie turning to be accomplished by an im¬ 
pression made on the leaf itself, and not upon its 
footstalk. 

Nor is this effect of light peculiar to leaves alone. 
Many flowers are equally sensible to it, especially 
the compound radiated ones, as the Daisy, Sun¬ 
flower, Marigold, &c. In their forms Nature seems 
to have delighted to imitate the radiant luminary to 
which they are apparently dedicated,*and in the ab¬ 
sence of whose' beams many of them do not expand 
their blossoms at all. The stately Annual Sun-flower, 
Hdianthus amivms, displays this phaenomenon more 
conspicuously on account of its size, but many of the 
tribe have greater sensibility to light. Its stem is 
compressed in some degree, to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of the flower, which, after following the sun 
all day, returns after sun-set to the east, bj' its na¬ 
tural elasticity, to meet his beams in tbc morning. 
Dr. Hales thought the heat of the sun, by contract¬ 
ing tlie stem on one sidOj occasioned the flower to 
incline that way; but if so, it would scarcely return 
completely at night There can be no doubt, from 
the observation of othet similar flowers, that the im¬ 
pression is made on. their radiated florets, which act 
as wings, and seem contrived chiefly for that pur- 
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pose, being frequently destitute of any other use. 
A great number of leaves likewise follow the sun in 
its course; a clover-field is a familiar iustauce of 
this. 

Of all leaves those of pinnated leguminous plants 
are found most affected by light, insomuch that it 
appears, in several cases, the sole cause of their ex¬ 
pansion, for when it is withdrawn they fold over 
each other, or droop, as if dying; and this is called 
the Sleep of Plants by Linnseus, who has a disser¬ 
tation on the subject in bis Amccnitates Academica:. 
The term Sleep may not really be so hyperbolical 
as at first sight, it seenM ; for the cessation of the sti¬ 
mulus of light, and of the consequent restrained po¬ 
sition of the leaves, may be useful to the vegetable 
constitution, as real sleep is to the animal. Another 
purpose is answered by the nocturnal folding of 
some leaves, that they shelter their flowers from the 
dew, the advantage of which we shall explain here¬ 
after. 

Some pinnated leaVes display a more extraordi¬ 
nary sensibility, not merely to light, but to the touch 
of any extraneous body, or to any sudden concussion, 
as those of Mimosa smsitiva, and pudica, Ojralis sen- 
sitim, and Smithia sehsitim, Ait. Hort. Kcw. v. 3. 
t. 13. An impression made even in the most gentle 
manner, upon one of their leaflets, is communicated 
in succession to all of them, evincing an exquisite 
irritability, for it is in vain to attempt any mechanical 
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solution of this pheenomenon. One of this tribe, 
Ihdysarum gyrans^ has a spontaneous motion in its 
leaves, independent of any external stimulus, even 
of light, and only requiring a very vrarm still atmo¬ 
sphere to be performed in perfection. Each leaf is 
ternate, and the small lateral leaflets are frequently 
moving up and down, either equably or by jerks, 
without any uniformity or co-operation among them¬ 
selves. It is diflicult to guess at the purpose which 
tliis singular action is designed to answer to the 
plant itself; its effect on a rational beholder cannot 
be indiflerent. 

The chemical actions of light, heat, and the com¬ 
ponent parts of the atoospheric air, upon leaves, 
and, where the latter are wanting, on the green stems 
of plants, are now, as far as concerns all plants in 
common, tolerably well underwood. The observa¬ 
tions and experiments of Priestley*.and Ingenhousz 
have been confirmed, extended in a variety of ways, 
or explained on the principles of improved che¬ 
mistry, by Dr. Percival and Mr. Henry in England, 
Dr. Woodhouse in America, and M. Sennebier and 
M. Theodore de Saussure-, as well as various other 
philosophers, on the continent of Europe. It is 
agreed that in the day-time plants imbibe from the 
atmosphere carbonic-acid gaS, (which wm formerly 
called fixed air, and is an union of oxygen and car¬ 
bon,) that they decompose it, .absorb the carbon as 
matter of nourishment which is added to the sap, 
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and emit the oxygen. So they absorb the same gas 
from water, when it is separated from that fluid by 
the action of light. The burning of a caudle, or the 
breathing of animals, in confined air, produces so 
much of this gas, tliat neither of these operations can 
go on beyond a certain time ; but the air so conta¬ 
minated serves as food for vegetables, whose leaves, 
assisted by light, soon restore the oxygen, or, in 
other words, purify the air again. This beautiful 
discovery, for the main principles'of which we are 
indebted to the celebrated Dr. Priestley, shows a 
mutual dependance of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms on each other, which had never been sus¬ 
pected before his .time. Cotpparative experiments 
upon the lower tribes of these kingdoms have not 
yet been made, but they would probably afford us a 
new test for distinguishing them. The air so copi¬ 
ously purified bj^ a Conferva, one of the most infe¬ 
rior in the scale of plants, may be very extensively 
useful to the innumerable tribes of animated boinffs 
which inhsfijit the same waters. The abundant air- 
' bubbles which have long ago given even a botanical 
name to one supposed species, Conferva hidlosa, are 
probably a sourcepf life and health to whole nations 
of aquatic insects, worms and polypes, whenever the 
sun shines. 

In the ^ark, plants give out carbon and absorb 
oxygen; but the proportion of the latter is small, 
compared to wba< they exhale by day, iw must like- 
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wise be the proportion of carbon given out; else 
the quantity of the latter added to their substance 
would be but trifling, especially in those climates 
where the proportion of 4;ay to night is nearly equal, 
and which, notwithstanding, we know to be exces¬ 
sively luxuriant in vegetation. Plants also give out 
azotic gas; but M. de Raussure is of opinion that 
this proceeds from their internal substance ; and it 
appears by his experiments to be rather a sign of 
disease or approaching decay, than a regular che¬ 
mical production of their constitution when in health ; 
for Sennebier found the quantity of oxygen emitted 
was in proportion to the thickness of the leaf, or 
quantity of parenchyma. Yet the parenchyma must 
be in its original organized state, for when bruised 
its functions are destroyed. 

Possibly such an alternation in the functions of 
vegetables between day and night may afford a ne¬ 
cessary repose to tlieir vital principle, whose share 
in them we camiot but bSelieve to be of primary im¬ 
portance. Whatever may happen to plants in the 
dark, there can be no doubt of their principal busi¬ 
ness in the oeconomy of nature being what we have 
described. The most luminous and compendious 
view of the whole’suhject is given by Dr. Thomson 
of Edinburgh in the fourth volume of his Chemist r t/, 
which is well worth the attention of those who wish 
to enter more deeply into all the various chemical 
examinations respecting it than suits our purpose. 
It is only m^cssary to add a short view of Dr. Dai- 
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win’s hypothesis which Dr. Thomson has not men¬ 
tioned, probably oui acconnt of its insufficiency. That 
lively M'riter thought the watery perspiration of 
leaves, acted upon by ligl^t, gave out oxygen for the 
use of the plant itself, such oxygen being immedi¬ 
ately absorbed by the air-vessels. This is by no 
means adequate to esiplain any of the phaenomena, 
but rather contradictory to most of them, and is to¬ 
tally superseded by the observations and experi¬ 
ments of otlrer writers. 

There can be no question of the general purpose 
answered to the vegetable constitution by these func¬ 
tions of leaves. They confirm Mr. Knight’s theory 
of vegetation, who has proved tliat very little albur¬ 
num, or new wood, is secreted when light is kept 
from the leaves. They also help us to understand 
how essential oils may be produced, which are known, 
as well as sugar, to be composed of oxygen, hydro¬ 
gen and carbon in different proportions. We can 
now have a general idea how the nutritious sap, 
acted upon by all die agents above mentioned during 
its stay in the cellular substance of the leaf, and re¬ 
turned from thence impregnated with them into the 
bark, may prove the source of increase, and of pecu¬ 
liar secretions, in the vegetable*frame. That por¬ 
tion of sap sent to the flower and fruit undergoes no 
less remarkable changes, for purposes to which those 
curious organs are devoted; nor is it returned from 
thence, as from the leaves, to answer any further 
end. Tlic existence of those organs is still more 
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temporary, and more absolutely limited to tbeir own 
purposes, than even that of the leaves, from whose 
secretions theirs are very distinct. 

But when we attempt to consider how the parti¬ 
cular secretions of difl'eretit species and tribes of 
plants are formed ; how the same soil, the same at¬ 
mosphere, should in a leaf of the vine or sorrel pro¬ 
duce a wholesome acid, .and in that of a spurge or 
manchineel a most virulent poison ; how sweet and 
nutritiousherbageshould growamongthe acrid crow¬ 
foot and aconite, we find ourselves totally unable to 
comprehend the existence of such wonderful powers 
in so small and seemingly simple an organ as the 
leaf of a plant. The agency of the vital principle 
albne can account for these wonders, though it can¬ 
not, to our understanding, explain them. “The 
thickest veil,” says Dr. Thomson at the end of his 
chapter on vegetation, “ covers the whole of these 
processes; and so far have philosophers hitherto 
been from removing this veil, that they have not 
even been able to approach it. All these operations, 
indeed, are evidently chemical decompositions and 
combinations : but we neither know what these de¬ 
compositions and combinations are, nor the instru¬ 
ments in which they take place, nor the agents by 
which they are regulated." * 

The vain Bulfon caused his own statue to be in¬ 
scribed “ a genius equal to the majesty of nature,” 
but a blade of grass was sufficient to confound his 
pretensions. 
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OF THE SEVERAL EmOS OF FULCRA, OR APFr.V- 
DAGES TO A PLANT. 

The word Fulcrum, whose proper meaning is a pro{) 
or support, has been applied by Lintiaeus not only 
to those organs of vegetables correctly so denomi¬ 
nated, such as tendrils, but also to various other aji- 
pendages to the herbage of a plant, none of which 
are universal, or essential, nor is there any one plant 
furnished with them all. I prefer the English term 
Appendages for these organs in general, to Props, 
because the latter applies only to one of them. Seven 
kinds of these are distinguished by Linnams, nor do 
I find it necessary to enlarge that number. 

1. Slipida. The Stipula, a leafy appendage to the 
proper leaves or to their footstalks. It is com¬ 
monly situated at the base of the latter, in pairs, 
and is extremely different in shape in different 
plants. 

The most natural and usual situation of the 
Stipulas is in pairs, one stipula on each side ol 
the base of the footslnlk, as in Lathyrus laiifolius, 
Engl. Bot. 1. 1108, whose stipulas are halfarrow- 
shaoed,/. 115; also in Willows, as Salis^ stipti- 
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la7'is, t. 1214, and S.aurita,i. 1487. In Jtosa, 
Potentitla, and many genera allied to them, tlie 
stipulas are united laterally to the footstalk, /. 116. 
See PoientiUa alba, t. 1384. In‘all these cases 
they are extrafoUacea, external with respect to 
the leaf or footstalk ; in others they are intrafo- 
Itaccx, internal, and are then generally simple, as 
those of Polygomm, t. 1382, 766, &c. In a large 
natural order, called PubiaCea, these internal sti- 
f»ulas in some cases embrace the stem in an un¬ 
divided tube above the insertion of the footstalks, 
like those of just mentioned; in others, 

as the Cotfee, Coffea arabica, and the Haindlm 
patens, Exot. Bot. t. 24, they are separate leaves 
between the * footstalks, but meeting just above 
their insertion. The European Rubiacea have 
whoiled leaves, as Asperuta, Galium, Riihia, Sic .; 
but Aspcrula cpuaiickica, Engl. Bot. t. 33, has 
sometimes two of its four leaves so small as to 
look like stipulas, seeming to form an interme¬ 
diate link between such ^ have whorled leaves, 
and such as have opposite ones" with stipulzis. 
The next step from Asperula is Diodia, and then 
'Spermacoce. In the two last the bases of the 
stipulas and footstalks are united into a common 
tube. 

Some stipulas fall olf almost as soon as the 
leaves are expanded, which is.the case with the 
Tulip-tree, Lh'iodendron tuUpifcra; in general 
they last as long as the leaves. 
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The absence or presence of these organs, though 
generally an indication that plants belong to the 
same natural order and- even genus, is not inva¬ 
riably so. S6me species of Cistus have stipulas, 
others none, which is nearly the case with grasses. 
The stipula in this, one of the most distinct of all 
natural orders, is peculiar, consisting of an inter¬ 
nal white membrane crowning the sheath of their 
leaf, and clasping the culm. See Fhalaris ram- 
riensis, EngL Bot. and Lagurus ovatus, 

t. 1334. In Aira ccenUea, t. 750, a few minute 
hairs supply its place, while Scsleria ceruka, 
1. 1613, and some maritime grasses, have scarcely 
more than tlie rudiment of a stipula. Old writers 
call this org-an in grasses by a peculiar name ligu/a, 
and others denominate it membram fotinrum, but 
both terms are superfluous. A Curious instance of 
stipulas supplying the place of leaves is observable 
in Lathyrus Aphaca,U 1167, vvhich has only one or 
two pair of real leaves on the seedling plants, and 
tbose 80 ondisappear,servingchiefly to prove, Ifuny 
pi^oof were wanted, that the rest are true stipulas. 

1 Remarkably scariose, or dry membranous stipu¬ 
las are seen in llkcebrun Paronychia, FI. Grar. 
t. 246i and in tilie'geaQs;f*i«i^. 

2 . Bractea. • The'‘floral Ickf, a leafy appendage to 
, the flower or its stklk. It is of a variety of forms, 
and sometimes green, sometimes coloured. The 
Lime-trees, Tilia europaa, f. 117, Engl. Bot. 
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GIO, and purvtfulia, t. 1705, have a very peculiar 
oblong pale floral leaf, attached to the flower- 
italic. The Lavenders, f. 118, see Curt. Mag. 
t. 400 and 401, have coloured bracteas, and the 
Purple-topped Clary, Salvia Hormimm, Fl. 
Gr<ec. t. 20 , exhibits a gradation from the proper 
leaves to green bracteas, and from them to coloured 
ones, which last itfe barren, or unaccompanied by 
flowers. Hence I am induced to believe thi.s 
plant a mere variety of S. viridk, 1 . 19, all whose 
bracteas are green and •fertile. Barhia alpina, 
F/igl. Bot. t. 361, and Melampprum arvcme, t. 53, 
display an elegant transition from leaves to co¬ 
loured bracteas. The Orchis tribe have green 
leafy bracteas, different in size in different species. 
A most beautiful large and coloured bractea is 
produced in Mussanda frondosa, Hort. Mai. v. 2 . 
i. 18, from one of the teeth of the calyx, also in 
M. glabra of Willdenow, and two new species 
brought from America by Mr. John Fraser. Spi¬ 
nous bracteas of a curious construction guard the 
calyx in Atractylis caiicdlata, f, 119. Linnaeus 
observes that no bracteas are to bo found in the 
class Tctradynamia. 

The Oerm of RottboU, WiUdmm's Primiph't 
of Botany, 50, which enfolds the flower-stalks in 
Cyperus, see Engl. Bot. t. 1309, seetns to me a 
species of bractea, requiring no particular appel¬ 
lation. 
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3. Sphia, f: 120. A Thorn. This proceeds IVom 
the wood itscH’, and is either terminal, like IJippo- 

pAae r/iamrioides, Engl. Bot. t. 425, and Rhanmus 
cuthmticus, t. 1629; or lateral, as ki Ci'atagm (or 
Mespilui) CruS'galli, tomentosa, parvi/olia, &.c. 

Linnasus observes that this sometimes disap¬ 
pears by culture, as in the Pear-tree, Pgrus saliva, 
which when wild has strong thorns ; hence he de 
nominates such cultivated plants towed, or deprived 
of their natural ferocity. Professor Willdenow, 
Prwcipks of Bot. t. 2f 0, considers thorns as abor¬ 
tive buds, and thence very ingeniously and satis¬ 
factorily accounts for their disappearance when¬ 
ever the tree receives more nourishment. 

The permanent footstalks of the Gum Ttaga- 
canth shrub. Astragalus Tragacanlha, are hard¬ 
ened into real spines, as are the flower-stalks in 
Pisopia, as well as the stipulas of Xanthiwn spi- 
nosum, and the Mimosas. — Linn. Alss. 

4. Aculeus,/. 121, a Prickle, arises from the bark 
only, and comes off" with it, having no connexion 
with the wood, as in Rosa, Rubus (the Bramble 
Raspberry, ^c,), and Zizt/pkus, Willd. Sp. PI. 
V. 1. 1102. 

This is not liable to disappear by culture, being 
very distinct in nature from the last. 

S'. Cirrus, t. 9./. 122. A Tendril- This is indeed 
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properly called a fulcrum or support, being in¬ 
tended solely to sustain weak and climbing stems 
upon more firm and sturdy ones. By its means 
such climbers often reach, in tropical forests, to 
the summits of lofty trees, which they crown with 
adventitious blossoms. Tendrils or claspers when 
young are usually put forth in a straight direction : 
but they presently become spiral, making several 
circumvolutions, by which they take hold of any 
thing in their way, and then assume a firmer tex¬ 
ture. After accomplishing a certain number of 
turns in one direction, some tendrils have a powder 
of twining subsequently the contrary way; many 
of them moreover are branched or compound, so 
that the chances of their meeting with a Support 
are multiplied. The Vine, Vitis vinifera, the 
various species of Passion-flower, and the Pea or 
Vetch tribe afford good examples of spiral tendrils. 
The Virginian Creeper Hedera, or, as it ought to 
be called, Vitis, quinquefolia, has branched ten¬ 
drils, whose extremities adhere to the smoothest 
flint, like the fibres of Ivy. * Gloriosa superba, 
f. 76, Andr. Repos, 1 . 129, and Ftagcllaria indica, 
have a simple spiral tendril at the end of each 
leaf; for they, belong to the Momcotyledoms, the 
structure of whose whole herbage is generally of 
the most simple and compendious kind. The 
flower-stalks of Cardhspermum Halicacahum bear 

»r , * . * 

tendrils ; but a most singular kind of tendril, if it 

N 2 



may be so called, which certainly has a right to 
the name of fulcrum^ is found in the Annona kcx- 
apctala, Linn. Suppl. 270. The flower-stalk of 
this tree forms a hook, and grasps the neigh¬ 
bouring branch, serving to suspend the fruit, 
which is very heavy, resembling a bunch of"grapes, 
and indicate.s the plant in (jucstion to be either a 
Michelia or an Vraria. 

0. GUnuinla, a Gland, is defined by Linnaeus as a 
little tumour discharging a fluid. Such are abun¬ 
dant on the stalk and calyx of a Moss Rose, 
f. 123, Curt. Alau. t. 09, and between the serra- 
tures of the leaf of fiatlr pentandra, Bay-leaved 
Willow; also on the footstalks {){Vibm'num Opulus, 
Engl. Bot. f. 332, and various species of Passion¬ 
flower. The liquor discharged is in the first- 
mentioned instances resinous and fragrant, in the 
latter a sort of honey. ‘ 

7. PHuipf 124. A Hair. This, according to the 
Linnman definition, is an excretory duct of a 
bristle-like form. Such it undoubtedly is in the 
Nettle, Vrtim, Engl. Bot. t. 148, and t. 1236, 
whose bristles are tubular and pervious, having 
each a bag of poison at its base, like the fang of 
a serpent; as well as in numerous plants whose 
hairy coats exude a viscid ^moisture. But the 
hairs which clothe many plants are merely a pro- 
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tection against cold, heat, or insect^. Sometimes 
they are hooked, sometimes branched and entan¬ 
gled, as in Mullein, Vti'fxucum, t. 549, &;c. In 
Croton, Solanum, and Lavatera, they have often 
a starry figure. Very generally they arp found, 
under a microscope, to be curiously jointed. 
Some Bcgonice bear on their leaves • flat little 
straps called by authors ramtnla, shavings, in¬ 
stead of cvbncirical hairs; but I know not that 
^ 0 * 
they at all differ in nature from the usual pubes¬ 
cence, nor do they merit to be particularly di¬ 
stinguished. Some of the natural order of A.spe- 
ri/o/id’, as Evhhim, t. 181, and Lycopsis, t. 938, 
es{)ecially some exotic species of this order, are 
clothed with curious white hard tubercles, from 
which their bristles proceed. Echium pyraiai- 
cian, Desfont. At/ant. v. 1. 164, is an instance 
of this, f. 125. 

The pubescence of plants varies greatly in de¬ 
gree according to differences of soil or exposure ; 
several kinds, as Alentha hirmtu, t. 447, 448, 
naturally hairy, being occasionally found smooth, 
but if traiisplanted they soon resume their proper 
habit. Yet the direction of the hairs or bristles 
proves a very sure" means of distinguishing spe¬ 
cies, especially in the .genus Alentha, the hairs 
aboutwhoeepalyx and flower-stalk point difierently 
in diflereut species, and I Have found it the only in¬ 
fallible distinction between one Mint and anothef. 
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See Trans, of Linn. Sac. r. o. 17 J. The accurate 
Dr. Roth lias since applied the same t'-st to the 
species of Myosotis, which all botanists before 
him had either confounded under M. scorpioiiks, 
Engl. Bot. t. 4S0, or else separated upon vague 
principles. Some species of Galium are admi¬ 
rably characterized by the bristles of their leavc.s, 
or of parts of their leaves, being hooked back¬ 
ward or forward. We therefore accept the 272d 
maxim of Linnmus's Philosophia Botanica an ith 
that limitation which he himself has allowed in 
his commentary upon it. “ Tlie Pubescencp/' .say'- 
he, “is a ridiculous dLstineiion, being for thc' innst 
part effaced by culture." After quoting exiimjiii '. 
he concludes; “We are therefore not to have re¬ 
course to the hairiness or spines of plants but in 
case of absolute necessity.” Such necessity every 
botanist will allow to have existed in the Mentha: 
and in Myosotis scorpioides; and though the degree 
of pubescence varies from culture, and even its 
structure be changeable, as in liedypnois, now 
Apargia, hispida, Engl. Bot. t. 554, and hirta, 
t. 555, its directum is I believe as little liable to 
exception as any character that vegetables present. 
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or THE INFLOBESCEWCE. OR MODE OF FLOWERING^ 
AND ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 

Im i.orescenxe, wflorescentia, is used b}- Linnaeus 
t't e.xpress the particular manner in vvluc’li flowers 
ar(‘ situated upon a plant, denominated by preceding 
wj'dt'rs the viodits Jioyoidi, or manner of flowering. 
The several kinds are distinguislu'd as follows, 

Vi'.KTicu.Lfs, f. 126. A Whorl. In thi.s the 
flowers surround the stern in a sort ol ring; 
though they may not perhaps be inserted on all 
sides of it, but merely on two opposite one.s, as 
in Dead Nettle, Lamium, Engl. Bot. t. 768—770, 
Madha rubna, 1. 1413, and Cltnopodium vnlgare, 
(. 1401; or even on one side only, as Rurnc.v ma- 
ritimus, t. 725. The flowers of liippuris vulgaris^ 
t. 763, are truly inserted in a ring round the stem, 
f. 127 : but they are not whorled independent of 
the leaves, and are therefore more properly, with 
a reference to the leaves, denominated axillary 
and solitary. 

Hacemi's, 128, a Cluster, or Raceme, consists 
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of numerous rather distant flowers, each on its 
own proper stalk, and all connected by one com¬ 
mon stalk, as a bunch of Currants, Ribes riihrum, 
Engl. Bot. t. r289, mgrum, t. 1291, and Orobus 
tylvaticuSf i. 518. A cluster is most generally 
drooping or pendulous, and the flowers are all 
expanded nearly at the samp time. 

A compound racemus occurs in Solarium Dulca- 
rnui'a. t.5G5, and an aggregate one, several being 
gathered together, in Actea raceuma, Dill Ell It. 
f. 67; but the example of a bunch of Grapes, 
quoted by Linnaeus for a racemus. appears to me 
a true thyrsm; see below. 

Spic.-x, 129, a Spike, bears numerous. flowers 
ranged along one common stalk, without any par¬ 
tial stalks, as in Orchis kirciiia, Salyrium hirci- 
num^ Engl. Bot. t. 34, Orchis bifoUa, t. 22, Flau- 
lago major, 1. 1558, and media, t. 1559, Potamo- 
geton heterophylhm, 1. 1285, and Jiuitan.s, i. 128G; 
but this is so seldom the case, that a little .latitude 
is allowed. Veronica spicata, L 2, therefore,/. 130, 
and Ribes spicatum, 1. 1290, as well as the Common 
Lavender, Lavandula Spka, are sufficiently good 
, examples of a spike, though none of them has 
entirely i^essile flowers ; a.nd, Linnaeus uses the 
term in numerous instmiccss,where it is still less 
correctly applicable., A spike generally grows 
erect. Its mode of expansion is much more pro- 
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gressive than that of the raceme, so that a, long 
period elapses between the fading of the lowest 
flowers and the opening of the upper ones;' ThS 
flowers are commonly all crowded close together, 
or if otherwise, they form separate groups, perhaps 
whorls, when the spike* is said to be either inter¬ 
rupted, or whorled ; as in some Mints. In San-^ 
guisorba officinalis the spike begins flowering at 
the top. See Capituiim below. 

A compound .spike is seen in Lamndiila pin- 
nata. Cart. Mag. t: 401, and L, abrotanoides of 
Willdcnow. 

Spica seciinda, a unilateral spike, the flowers 
leaning all to ope side, occurs in Nardus siricta, 
Engl. Bot. t. 290. 

Spicula f. 131, a Spikelet, is applied exclu¬ 
sively to grasse.s that have many florets in one 
calyx, such florets, ranged on a little stalk, consti¬ 
tuting the spikelet, which is therefore a part of 
the flower itself, and not of the inflorescence ; see 
Poa, now Glt/ceria, aquatica, t. 
t. 1520 , Briza fninor, t. 1316, &c. • •' 

CoRVMBUs,/. 132, a Corymb, is a spike whose par¬ 
tial flower-stalks are gradually loh^r as they stand 
lower on the fcomihoti stalk, so'that all tbe'flower.'f 
are nearly on a level, of which Spireea dpulifolia, 
a common shrub in gardens, is? an excellent spe¬ 
cimen. The Linnsean class TH^adpimnia Cx- 
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emplifies this less perfectly, as Cardamine praten- 
sis, Engl. Bot. t. 776, Cheiranthm sinuaitis, t. 462, 
and the common Cabbage, Brassica oleracca, 
t. 637, in which the corymbus of flowers becomes 
a racemus of fruit, as happens also in that section 
of the VeroniccE, entitled by Linnmus corymboso- 

. ractmosa.. The flowers of Yarrow, f. 133, Achil¬ 
lea, Engl. Bot. t. 757 and 758, with several others 
of the compound class, as well as the Mountain 
Ash, t. 337, grow in a corymbose manner, though 
their inflorescence may not come exactly under 
the above definition. It is worthy of remark that 
Linnaeus in that definition uses the word spica, 
not racemus, nor has he corregted it in his own 
copy of Phil. Bot: p. 41, though he has properly 
altered a slip of the pen in the same line, petiolis, 
to pedunculis*. This shows he did mot restrain 
his idea of a spik^ absolutely to sessile flowers, 
hut admitted that ei^tended signification which 
nature justifies. Many plants acquire partial 
stalks, as the fruit advances towards maturity. 

FascijCU^us,/, 134,. a Fascicle, is applied to flowers 
on little stalksj variously inserted and subdivided, 
collected into a close bundle, level at the top, as 


♦ It might be expected from the numerous learned editors and 
copiers of this and other works of Linnaus, tliat they should correct 
snob manifest errors as the above, which any fyro might perceive. 
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the Sweet William, Dimithus barbatus, Curt. 
Mag. t.207, and D.Armeria, Engl. Bot. ^.317. 

Capituium,/! 135, a Head or Tuft, bears the flowers 
■sessile in a globular form, as Statice Armeria, 
t. 226, Adoxa Aloschatellina, t. 453, and Gom~ 
phrena globosa, the Globe Amaranthus of the gar¬ 
dens. 

Perhaps the inflorescence of Sanguisorba offici¬ 
nalis, t. 1312, might be esteemed capituium, be¬ 
cause its upper flowers come first to perfection, as 
in Adoxa, which seems contrary to. the nature of 
a spike; but it does not appear that all capitate 
flowers expand in the same way, and Sanguisorba 
canadensis has a real spike, flowering in the usual 
manner, from the bottom Upwards. So Allium de- 
scendens, Curt. Alag. f. 251, opens its upper, or 
central, flowers first, contrary to the usual order 
in its genus; both which»instances prove such a 
diversity to be of small moment. 

UjiiBELLA, an Umbel, for which some authors retain 
the obsolete old-English name of Rundlc. In 
this several flower-stalks, or rays, nearly equal in 
length, spread from one common centre, their 
.summits forming a level, convex, or even globose 
surface, more rarely a concave one. When each 
ray is simple and single-flowered, it is called a 
simple umbel, /’. 130, as those oi Allium ursimmi, 
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Engl. Bot. t. 122, Ivy, f. 1267, Primula veris, 
f.5, farinosa, f.O, elatior, and Eucalyptm- 

resinifera, Exot. Bot. t. 84. In a compound 
umbel each ray or stalk mostly bears an umbcltula, 
or partial umbel, as Athamanta Libanotis, Engl. 
Bot. L 138. This is usually the case in the very 
natural order of plants called umbelliferous,/. 138, 
to which the last-mentioned, as well as the com¬ 
mon Carrot, Parsnep, Parsley, Hemlock, &c., 
belongs. 

A few only of this order have simple umbels, 
as Hydrocotpk vulgaris, t. 751; the curious 
trantiat, f. 137; and Eriocalia;, Exot. Bot. t. 76 
—79. In Euphorbia the umbel is differently 
compounded, consisting of 3, 4, 5 or numerous 
rays, each of'which*is repeatedly subdivided, 
either in a three-fold or forked manner. See Engl. 
t!. 883, 959, &c. 

’ • ' ' • , 

"'A 

Ctma,/. 139, a Cyme, has the general appearance 
of an'umbel, and agrees/rith it so far that its 
common stalks all .spring from one centre, bot 
differs in having stalks variously and alter¬ 
nately subdivided.'’Examples are found in Fi^wr- 
num, Engl: Bot. t. 831,' 332, and the common 
Laurustinus, as ^Iso in ^mbucus, Elder, r.475, 
476. . This mode of inflorescence agrees with a 
corpmbus also in general aspect; but in the latter 
the primary stalks Ithvc no common centre, though 
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the partial ones may sometimes be umbellate, which 
last case is precisely the reverse of a cyma. 

Panicula, /. 140, a Panicle, bears the flowers in 
a sort of loose subdivided bunch or cluster, with¬ 
out anv order. When the stalks are distant, it is 
called diffusa, a lax or spreading panicle, as in 
Saxifrage umbrosa, t. 663, so frequent in gardens 
under the name of London Pride, and S. Gcum, 
t. 1561, but particularly in many grasses, as the 
common cultivated Oat, and Avena strigosa, 
t. 1266. In this tribe the branches of the panicle 
are mostly seraiverticillate; see Aira ayuatica, 
t. 1557. A divaricated panicle is still more 
spreading, like ^those of Prenanthes muralis, 
t. 457, and Spergula arvmsh, t. 1535; the last 
being dichotomous or forked. A dense or crowded 
panicle, coarctata, is observable in 31 ilium kndi- 
gerum, t. 1107, -and Agrpstis stolonifera, t. 1532, 
but still more remarkably in Pkkum paniculatum, 
t. 1077, whose inflorescence looks, at first Sight, 
like a cylindrical spike,, but when bent to either 
side it separates into branched h>bes, constituting 
a real panicle. The name Qi asperim however 
has been preferred for-this grass, and I have 
adopted it. Engl. PL t?. j? 76. 

Thvrsus, /. 141, a Bunch, is a dense or close pa¬ 
nicle, more or less of an ovate flgore, of which the 
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Lilac, seringa vulgaris. Curt. Mag. 1. 183, Tas- 
sitago hybrida and Petasites, Engl. Bat. t. 430, 
431, afe examples cited by Linnmus. I presume 
likewise to consider a bunch of grapes, Vitis vini- 
fera, as a true thyrsus, Xo the characters and ap¬ 
pearance of which it correctly answers. Its ulti¬ 
mate terminations are sometimes obscurely umbel- 
. late, especially while in blossom, which is no ob¬ 
jection here, but can never be the case in a race- 
7fius, whether simple or compound. See Race- 
mus. 

Of simple flower-stalks, whether solitary or clus¬ 
tered, radical or cauline, axillary, lateral or terminal, 
I have already spoken. 

Linnaeus remarks that the jpost elegant specific 
characters are taken from the inflorescence. Thus 
the Apple, Engl BoL i. 179, and the Pear, t. 1784, 
form two species of Pyrus, so far at least a most na¬ 
tural genus, the former of whichbears an umbel, the 
latter a corymb, fyrolauniJiora,t. lA9,secAmda, t:5\7, 
^di^imbdlata, Curt. Mag. 1719, are admirably di¬ 
stinguished by their Sfyeral forms of inflorescence. 
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OF THE FLOWEK AND FRUIT. 

Ha viKG examined the general structure and ex¬ 
ternal form pf plants, we now come to more impor¬ 
tant and even essential, though more transitory 
organs—the flower and fruit, or parts of fructification. 
By these each species is perpetually renewed with¬ 
out limits, so far at least as the observation of man¬ 
kind has reached; while, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, all other modes of propagation are but the 
extension of an individual, and sooner or later ter¬ 
minate in its total extinction. , 

Nothing can be more happy than the Linngean de¬ 
finition of these organs; Phil. Bot. 52. “The fruc¬ 
tification is a temporii'y part of vegetables, destined 
for the reproduction of the species, terminating the 
old individual and beginning the new.”, 

Pliny had long ago beautifully said that “ blos¬ 
soms are the joy of trees, in bearing which they as¬ 
sume a new aspect, vyeing with each other in the 
luxuriance and variety of their colours.” Linnjeus 
has justly applied this to plants in general, and, im¬ 
proving upon the idea, he considers their herbage 
as only a mask, or clothing, by no means indicative 
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of their true nature or character, which can be 
learned from the flower and fruit alone. 

Mr.Knight has traced his central vessels, by which 
the sap is conveyed from the root, into the flower 
and fruit. On the returning sap in the bark of these 
parts he has not been able to make any distinct ob¬ 
servation; but he has determined that no matter 
of increase is furnished from the flowers or their 
stalks, as from leaves, to the part of the branch be¬ 
low them, nor indeed to any other part, Phil. Tram. 
for 1801, p. 340. There can be no doubt that cer¬ 
tain parts of the flower, which we shall presently 
describe, perform functions respecting air and light 
analogous to those of leaves, but entirely subservient 
to the benefit of the flower and fruit. Their secre¬ 
tions, formed from the returning sap, are confined to 
their own purposes, ils soon as these are accomplish¬ 
ed, a decided separation of vessels takes place, and 
the ripe fruit, accompanied perhaps by its stalk, falls 
from the tree. Dr. Hales trJId in vain to give any 
flavour to fruit by the most penetrating and volatile 
fluids conveyed through the sap-vessels; for the 
laws of sedPetion are absolute in the organs of the 
flower, and their various results arc, if possible, more 
strikingly distinct than even those we have contem¬ 
plated in the leaves. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the fructi¬ 
fication is esserdial to vegetables. A plant may be 
destitute of stem, leaves, or even roots, because, if 
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one of these parts be wanting, the others may per¬ 
form its functions, but it can never, be destitute 
of those organs by which its species is propagated. 
Hence, though many individual plants maybe long 
without blossoms, there are none, so far as nature 
has been thoroughly investigated, that are not capa¬ 
ble, in favourable circumstances, of producing them, 
as well as seeds; to whose perfection the blossoms 
themselves are altogether subservient. 

Linnaeus distinguishes seven parts of fructifi¬ 
cation, some of whioh are essential to the very na¬ 
ture of a flower or fruit, others not so indispensably 
necessary, and therefore not universal. 

I. Calyx, the Calyx or Flower-cup, generally resem¬ 
bling the leaves in texture and colour, and form¬ 
ing the outermost part of a flower. This is not 
essential, and is often absent. 

II. Corolla, the Corolla, or more delicate coloured 
internal leaf or leaves, properly of a flower, 
likewise not essential. 

III. Stamen, or Stamina, the Stamen, or Stamens, 
commonly of a slender or thread-like form, bearing 
some kind of knob or cellular body, and ranged 
internally with respect to the Corolla. These are 
essential. 
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IV. Pistillum, or PistiUa, the Pistil, or Pistils, in 
the centre of the flower, consisting of the rudi- 
•ments of the fruit, with one or more organs at¬ 
tached to them; and, of course, essential. 

V. Pcricarpium, the Seed-vessel, of a pulpy, woody, 
or leathery texture, inclosing the seeds, but want¬ 
ing in many plants. 

VI. Semen, the Seed, the perfecting of which is the 
sole end of all the other paiis. 

VII. Receptaaduni, the Receptacle, basis or point 
of connection. This must necessarily be present 
in some form or other. 

I. Calyx. The flower-ciip, or more correctly the 
external covering of the flower, being so called 
from xaKwTia, to cover, when present, was origi¬ 
nally divided by Linnaeus into seven kinds, some 
of which are more justly so denominated than the 
others, and I have ventured to make an altera¬ 
tion in his list. 

1 . Periantkiuni, f. 142. Calyx, properly and com¬ 
monly so called, when it is contiguous to and 
makes a part of the flower, as the five green leaves 
which encompass a Rose, including their urn- 
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sliaped base; the two green bristly ones which 
enfold the bud in Glauclum luleum, Fl. Bril. 
Engl. Bat. 1 . 8; the tubular part, comprehending 
the scales at its base, in the Pinks, GI,62, or 
the globular scaly cup in Centaurea, t. 56. The 
Tulip, t. 63, is a naked flower, having no calyx 
at all. 

This part is of an infinite variety of forms in 
different being either simple or compound, 

divided or undivided, regular or irregular. In 
some instances it is permanent till the fruit is 
ripe, in others it falls even before the flower is 
well expanded. 

Some, genera have a double pcriauthimn, as 
Malva, i. 671, or even a triple one, as Scabiosa, 

M31I. 

2 . Tnvolucrum, f14^3. Involucre of Professor Mar- 
tyn; but I generally retain the Latin termination. 
This is remote from the flower, and can scarcely 
be distinguished clearly from a Bractea. The term 
was first adopted by Linnseus, at the suggestion 
of his friend Artedi, in order to distinguish the 
genera of ui|}belliferous plants, for which purpose 
the latter deemed the part in question very impor¬ 
tant. But according to the laws which Linnmus 
had laid down, the parts of the flower and fruit 
alone were to afford generic characters, and the 
most sound botanists have ever since kept to this 
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rule, with iutinite advantage over less correct 
ones, however ready to derive ideas respecting 
the natural habit and secondanj characters, of a 
genus, not only from the inflorescence and brac- 
teas, but even from the leaves, stipulas, or other 
parts. Linnmus and Artedi, therefore, were obli¬ 
ged to consider the involua'a and mvohicella, the 
former accompanying the general and the latter 
the partial umbels, as a sort of calyx, and the 
umbel altogether as one. aggregate flower, com¬ 
posed of florets united by a common radiated re¬ 
ceptacle. Consequently a cyme mu.st be consi¬ 
dered in the same light; nor are reasons wanting 
in support of this hypothesis, which we shall con¬ 
sider after having first explained all the parts of 
fructification. 

In Euphorbia, how^ever, the term hractea would 
surely be more proper than invohicruni or involu- 
ctllion, as is evident from a consideration of the in¬ 
florescence of the whole genus, so very*different in 
diflerent species. In E. Pep/ix, and many others, 
the flowers are solitary and axillary ; in others 
again, as E. amygdaloUhs, Engl. Bot. t. 256, and 
E. Chafaciax, t. 442, some flower-stalks are umbel¬ 
late, some sektered; and the suhdivi.sions of the 
umbel in all are ultimately forked, that is, of a 
ntitme between umbellate and scattered. ‘ This 
genus has, indveover, a proper involucrum, of a 
most distinct and peculiar nature. Some specie.? 
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of Anemone, a genus destitute of a peruinthium, 
are said by Linnaeus to have an involucnnn, as 
A. Pulsatilla, t. oY, for which the name of bractea 
might be more correct, though in A. Hepatica, 
Curt. Alag. t. 10 , it is placed so near the flower 
as to seem a part of it, which, however, is really 
not the case. 

The name of Involucrum is applied by (fie- 
ditsch to the membrane covering the fruetification 
of Ferns,y. 144, 145 ; nor have I, in studying this 
part with peculiar attention in order to reform the 
genera of these plants, see Tracts relating to Natu¬ 
ral History, p. 215, found reason to contrive any 
new appellation. My learned friends Willdeuow 
and Swartz have judged otherwise, calling this 
membrane the imtusium, or covering; which seems 
to me altogether superfluous. See its various forms 
in Engl. Bot.t. 1458—GO, 1150, 1159, IlGO, &c. 

3. Amentum, f. 14G. Catkin, denominated by au¬ 
thors before Linnaeus julus, nucumentum, or eatu- 
lus ; consists of a common receptacle of a cylin¬ 
drical form, beset with numerous scales, each of 
which is accompanied by one or more stamens or 
pistils, so that tlie whole forms an aggregate flower. 
The receptacle itself and the bases of the scales 
arc firmly united, and the whole catkin falls off 
entire, except that in some instances the upf)er 
part of each scale withers away,'as in tlm Willow 



geaus, Saliv, Engl. Bot. t. 1388—90, 1402—4, 
&c., the seed-vessels in that genus being quite 
distinct from the scales. In others, the whole 
scale remains, enlarges, hardens, and prptects the 
seed, as in Pinus, the Fir tribe. Such is the case 
with catkins of fertile flowers, which are neces¬ 
sarily permanent till the seed is ripe ; barren ones 
fall as soon as the stamens have performed their 
ofilce. Every catkin consists generally of either 
one kind of flower or the other. There are few 
certain and invariable instances of stamens and 
pistils in the same catkin, that circumstance oc¬ 
curring chiefly in a few species of-St/fo and Carex; 
nor is T^pka, t. 1455—7, an exception to this. 
Examples of barren-flowered catkins are seen, not 
only in Salix and Finns, but in several plants 
whose fertile or fruit-bearing flowers are not cat¬ 
kins, such as the Walnut, and, unless I am much 
mistaken, the Hazel-nut, i. 723. Each nut or seed 
of the latter has a permanent coriaceous calyx of 
its own, inadvertently called by Gmrtuer an invo- 
lucrum, though he considers the whole as an 
amentum, which this very calyx proves itnotto be *. 
Humulus, the Hop, t. 427, has a catkin for the fer¬ 
tile flower only, 

It appears moreover Aat Carpinm, the Uoriibe.'im, has hitherto 
erroneously been supposed to have an omnium for the fertile flower. 
The true nature of the covering of the seed, as well as of the common 
stalk, proves it otherwise. 
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4. Sfatha,f.\M, Sheath, a covering'vviiich bursts 
longitudinally, and is more or less remote from 
the flower. This is exemplified in the Snow¬ 
drop, Gatanthus nivalis, Engl. Bot. f. 19, the va¬ 
rious species of Narcissus, t. 17, 275 and 276, 
and the Arum, t. 1298. The Spatha of the latter 
incloses a Spadir, or elongated rtceptacle, com¬ 
mon to many flo'^vers, according to the genuine 
Limifean idea of this kind of calyx, taken from 
Palm-trees, In these the Spadix is branched. 
In the bulbous genera above-mentioned I have 
thought it best to denominate the part in question 
a Bractea. See Engl. FI. v. 2. 

5. Gluma, f. 148. Husk, the peculiar calyx of 
Grasses and Grass-like pljints, of a chaffy texture. 
These husks are usually compressed, embracing 
each other at the base, as in Pkleurn pratense, 
t. 1076. Sometimes they are depressed, flattened 
vertically, as in Briza, t. 540 and 1316. To the 
husk belongs the Arista,/. 149, Beard oi' Awn, 
a bristle-shaped appendage, usually spiral, and 
possessing the property of an hygrometer. This, 
herwever, is not always present, even in different 
individuals of the same species. 

“ Unfortunately for the science, 

On the awn there’s no reliance." 

So says, or rather sings, with more truth than sub- 
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limity, the ingenious author of the Flora Londi- 
nensis; fuse. 6, t. 8. 

The spiral kind of awn is most frequently at¬ 
tached to the Corolla of grasses, which is precisely 
of the same husky nature as their calyx, and is, 
by some botanists, considered as such. Specimens 
of gluma. 7nutica, beardless husks,^ are seen in 
Ph a laris canarknsis, Engl. Bot. t. 1310, and 
gluma aristata., awned ones, in Lagurus ovatus, 
t. 1334, and Stipa pennata, t. I3oG. 

6 . Pcrichcdium, f. 150. A scaly Sheath, investing 
the fertile flower, and consequently the base of 
the fruit-stalk, in some Mosses. In the genus 
Hypnum it is of great consequence, not only by 
its presence, constifeating a pai’t of the generic 
character, but by its dift’erence in shape, propor¬ 
tion, apd structure, serving frequently to discri¬ 
minate species. See Engl. Bot. t. 1037—9, 1182, 
1445—8, &c.; see also the same part in Kn kera, 
t. 1443, 4. Linnaeus appears by his manuscripts 
to have intended adding this to the diflerent kinds 
of calyx, though it is not one of the seven enu¬ 
merated in his printed works. Nor is he, surely, 
correct in allowing it to the genus Jungtrmunnia. 
The membranous part which he there calls peri- 
chcetium is strictly analogous indeed to the calyp- 
ira^f. 151, 162b, or veil of real mosses, esteemed 
by him a kind of calyx; but as 1 presume with 
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Schreber, to reckon it rather a corolla, and Hedwig 
once thought the same, and as Jungermannia has 
more or less of a real calyx besides,/. 152 a, see 
Engl. Bot. t. 771, &c., I would no longer apply 
the term pcriclKatium to this genus at all. 

The part called calj/ptra being removed from 
the list, as being- a corolla, the perkhcetium takes 
its place among the seven kinds of calyx. We 
lay less stress upon this coincidence than Lin¬ 
naeus might have done, when, according to the 
fashion of the times, he condescended to distribute 
his immortal Philosophia Botanka into 12 chap¬ 
ters and 365 sections, and reckoned seven parts 
of fructification, as well as seven species of calyx. 

. Volvii^f.\5Z, Wrapper, or covering of the 
gus tribe, of a membranous texture, concealing 
their parts of fructification, and in due time burst¬ 
ing all round, forming a ring upon the stalk, as in 
Agnricm procerus, Sowerb. Fung. t. 190, and A. 
campestrh, the Common Mushroom, t. 305; such 
at least is the original meaning of this term, as 
explained in the Phil. Bot.; but it has become 
more generally used, even by Linnaeus himself, 
for the fleshy external covering of sonie other 
Fungi, which is scarcely raised out of ground, 
and enfolds the whole plant when yduug,/. 154. 
See Agarkus voimceus, Sou^etb. t. Ij and Lj/co- 
perdon fornkatum. 1 . 198; also the very curious 
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Z. phalloldes, t. 390, now made a distinct genus 
by the learned Persoon, under the name of Jia- 
tarrea phalloicks. 

Linnaeus adopted from Caesalpinus the opinion 
that the Calyr proceeded from the bark, like the 
leaves, because of its similarity in colour and tex¬ 
ture to those organs. He even refined upon the 
original idea, and supposed this part to proceed 
from the outer bark, while the more delicate corolla 
originated in-the liber. What is now known of the 
physiology of the bark, as explained in several of 
our preceding chapters, renders this hypothesis to¬ 
tally inadmissible. 

The knowledge of the real use of leaves, see 
chapter 16, may however throw some light upon 
that of the cal 3 rx. Besides protection of the flower 
from external injuries, which is one evident use of 
this part, it appears highly probable that it may 
often contribute to the growth and strength of the 
stalk which supports it, as the leaves do to that 
portion of branch below them. The stalk often 
swells considerably during the growth of the flower, 
especially just below the calyx, becoming more 
woody, an alteration frequently necessary for the 
support of the ripening fruit. When the calyx falls 
very early, as in the Poppy tribe, Papaver and 
Glaucium, I cannot find that the flower-stalk is sub- 
‘■equently enlarged, nor in any manner altered ; 
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while in genera without number, whose calyx is per¬ 
manent, the stalk becomes not only more woody, 
‘but often considerably thickened. 

II. CoROLi.A. The Corolla, vulgarly called the 
leaves of the flower, consists of those more deli¬ 
cate and dilated, generally more coloured leaves, 
which are always internal with respect to the 
calyx, and constitute the chief beauty of a floAver. 
In tlie Rose the Corolla is red and fragrant; in 
the Violet purple ; in the Primrose yellow. 

This term includes two parts, the Petal, Peta- 
J/im, and the Nectary, Nectarlum. The former 
is either simple, as in the Primrose, in w’hich case 
the Corolla is said to be monopetalous, of one 
petal; or compound, &s in the Rose, in which it is 
polypetalous, of several. The Nectary is sometimes 
a part of the petal, sometimes separate from it. 

A monopetalous Corolla consists of two parts; 
the tube, tubus, the cylindrical part inclosed in 
the calyx of the Primrose ; and the limb, limbus, 
which is the horizontal spreading portion of the 
.same flower, /. 155. The analogous parts of a 
polypetalous Corolla, as in the Wall-flower or 
Stock,/. 156, are named the claw, unguis,/. 157 a, 
and the border, lamina, b. 

The Corolla is infinitely diversified in form in 
different gewcrfl, whence Tournefort and Rivinus 
derived their methods of arrangement. It is called 
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regular when its general figure is uniform, as in 
the Rose, the Pink, the Columbine, Aquilegia vul¬ 
garis, Engl. Bot. t. 297, and Gentiana Pueumo- 
nanthe, t. 20; irregular when otherwise, as the 
Violet, t. 619, 620, Dead-nettle, t. 768, and La- 
thyrus, t. 805 and 1108. An equal Corolla, 
f. 156, is not only regular, but all its divisions 
are of one size, like those of the Primrose, t. 5, 
Campanula, t, 12 , or Saxifraga, t.d; an unequal 
one, f. 158, is when some segments are alternately 
smaller than the others, as in Butomus, t. 651, or 
otherwise different, as in Aquilegia, t. 297. It is 
by no means always necessary, in defining cha¬ 
racters of genera, to use these last terms, it being 
sufficient in general to say thata Corolla is regular, 
in opposition to one that is irregular; more es¬ 
pecially as some species of a genus may possibly 
have an equal corolla, others an unequal one. 

The most usual shapes of a monopetalous co¬ 
rolla are 

campanulata,/. 159, bell-shaped, as in Campanula, 

t. 12 . 

infundibuliformis,/. 160, funnel-shaped, Pulmona- 
ria, t. 118. 

hypocraieriforniis, f. 155, salver-shaped. Primula, 
t. 4. 

rotata, wheel-shaped, that is, salver-shaped with 
’'scarcely any tube, Borago, t. 36. 
ringens,/. 161, ringent, irregular and gaping like 
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tlie mouth of an animal, Lamium^ ^.768; called 
by former botanists lahiata, lipped. 

'ptrsonata, f. 162, personate, irregular and closed 
by a kind of palate, Antirrhinum, t. 129. 

Those of a polypetalous one are ‘ 
cruciformis,/. 156, cruciform, regular and like a 
cross, Dentaria, f.309,and Cheiranthus,t.\^ZA. 
rosacea, rosaceous, spreading like a rose, Dryas, 
t. 451. 

papilionacca^J'. 163, papilionaceous, irregular and 
spreading, somewhat like a butterfly, Lathy- 
rus, t. 1108.-^ The various petals which com¬ 
pose such a flower are distinguished by appro¬ 
priate names, as vexillum, f. 164, standard, the 
large one at the back ; 165, wings, the 

two side petals; and carina,f. 166, the keel, 
consisting of two petals, united or separate, 
embracing the internal organs, /. 167. In Tri- 
foliuin all the petals are sometimes united into 
one at the lower part. 

inmnipleta, incomplete, when parts, which analogy 
would lead us to expect, are deficient, as in 
Amorpha, a papilionaceous flower apparently, 
but consisting of the vexillum only ; or Rittera 
of Schreber, /. 168, a rosaceous one with a 
single lateral petal, seeming as if four others 
had been stripped off. 

It is remarkable that irregular flowers sometimes 
vary to regular ones on the very same plant, as 
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in Bignovia radk'aus, Curt. diJag. t. So ; and 
Antirrhinum Livaria, f. 169, Engl. Bot. f. 658 
and 260. 

Linnaeus was of opinion that the Corolla origi¬ 
nated from the Liber or inner bark, as the Calyx 
from the outer, but this cannot be defended now the 
real physiology of the bark is better understood. 

The whole use and physiology of the Corolla have 
not yet been fully explained. As a protection to 
the tender and important parts within, especially 
from wet, its use in many cases is obvious, but by 
no means in all. Linnaeus imagined it to serve as. 
wings, to waft the flower up and down in the air, 
and so to promote the functions of the Stamens and 
Pistils, as will hereafter be described; nor is this 
opinion unfounded. 

The late Mr. Christian Conrad Sprengel, of Span- 
dow in Brandenburgh,bas ingeniously demonstrated, 
in some hundreds of instances, how the Corolla 
serves as an attraction to insects, indicating by va¬ 
rious marks, sometimes perhaps by its scent, where 
they may find honey, and accommodating them with 
a convenient resting-place or shelter while tliey 
extract it This elegant and ingenious theory re¬ 
ceives confirmation from almost every flower wu 
examine. Proud roan is disposed to think that 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,” 

becatise he has not deigned to explore it; but we 
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find that even the beauties of the most sequestered 
wilderness are not made in vain. They have my¬ 
riads of admirers, attracted by their charms, and 
rewarded with their treasures,' which very treasures 
would be.as useless as the gold of a miser to the 
plant itself, were they not thus the means of bring¬ 
ing insects about it The services rendered by such 
visitants will be understood when we have described, 
all the parts of a flower. 

Besides the above purposes, 1 have always con¬ 
ceived the Corolla to fulfil some important office to 
the essential parts of the flower with respect to air, 
and especially light. It not only presents itself in 
a remarkable manner to the sun-beams, frequently 
closing or drooping when they are withdrawn, but 
it is so peculiarly distinguished by beauty or bril¬ 
liancy of colour, that one cannot help supposing its 
functions somewhat diff erent from those of the leaves, 
even with regard to light itself. Dr. Darwin calls 
the Corolla the lungs of the stamens and pistils, 
and with great probability, fox they abound in air- 
vessels. But when we consider the elaborate and 
peculiar secretions of a flower, the elastic inflamma¬ 
ble pollen, the honey, and the exquisitely volatile 
perfume, as we know from the curious discoveries 
of modern chemistry how great a share light has in 
the production of such, we cannot but conclude that 
the petals must be of primary importance with re¬ 
spect to their secretion by its means. 
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Sometimes the Corolla is very short-lived ; some¬ 
times very lasting, even till the fruit is perfected, 
though mostly in a faded condition. In double 
flowers I have observed it to be much more durable 
than in single ones of the same species, as Anemonies 
and Poppies, because, as I conceive, of its not having 
performed its natural functions, the staniens and 
4 )istils of such flowers being obliterated, or changed 
to petals; hence the vital principle of their corolla 
is not so soon exhausted as usual. Phil. Tram. 
/or 1788, 165. 

The Corolla, as already mentioned, is not essen¬ 
tial. Whatever its functions may be, they can be 
occasionally performed by the Calyx perhaps, or 
even by the Filaments of the Stamens ; as those of 
leaves are, in leafless plants, by the stems. When 
a flower has only one covering, it is not always easy 
to say whether that be a Calyx or Corolla. When 
green and coarse in texture, like the former, vre call 
it so, as in Chempodium, Engl. Bot. t. 1033, and 
1721—4, and the natural relationship of this genus 
to Polygonum, t. 1044, 989, 756, &c., leads us to 
reckon the same part in the latter a coloured calyx. 
On the other hanfl, when, the part present is delicate 
and finely coloured, like the generality of Corollas, 
we denominate it such,' as in Tulipa, t. 63, and 
others of the Liliaceous order. The great Jussieu 
terms this part in the Liliaceous plants, however 
beautiful, a Calyx. His definition of a Corolla is 
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“ that covering of a flower which is invested with 
the Cal 3 'x, being very rarely naked; a continuation 
of the inner bark of the flower-stalk, not of its cuticle; 
not permanent, but mostly falling off from the sta¬ 
mens ; surrounding or crowning the fruit, but never 
growing united with it; and having its parts or 
segments for the most part alternate with the sta¬ 
mens, which are equal to them in number.” By 
this rule the tube and six segments of a Narchi-u.<t, 
t. 17, 275, and 276, Grammar/. 150, pqnstitute the 
Calyx, and then surely what Jussieu catfs a Crown, 
/. 147, b, and Linnaeus a Nectary,must be allowed the 
name of Corolla. On the other hand, the Spatha be¬ 
comes a Bractea. Consequently the whole order of 
Liliaceous flowers in general have a coloured Calyx 
only, which seems hardly admissible; and yet I can¬ 
not conceal a recent discovery which strongly con¬ 
firms the opinionof niy acute and candid friend. Two 
species of a now genus* found by Mr. Menzies on 
the West coast of North ,A.merica, have beautiful li¬ 
liaceous flowers like an Agapa7ithus,yfii\i three inter¬ 
nal petals besides ! Tutbaghia is a similar instance. 
I must however protest against the idea of the Co¬ 
rolla originating exclusively from'the inner bark, as 
well as of the cuticle not' being continued over it, 

I have, in a paper to tlie Linnaan Society, named this genus 
Brodiaa, in honour of the late James Brodie, of Brodi^, Esq. F.L.S. 
See Tr. qf Imn. Soc. v. 10. 1. 

P 
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for reasons sufficiently apparent from the former 
par^ of this work. 

It is a Linnaean rule that the Stamens should be 


opposite to the segments of the Calyx, and alternate 
with the parts of the Corolla. Its author neverthe¬ 
less seems of opinion that no absolute means of dis¬ 
tinction between these two parts can be pointed out, 
except colour; of the insufficiency of which he is 
aware. If, however, the Corolla performs functions 
with respecCto light which the Calyx does not, and 
those functmhii are indicated by its colour, a dis¬ 
tinction founded on such a principle is both correct 
and philosophical. We must then conclude that in 
TTiost liliaceous plants, not in all, the two organs are 
united into one, and indeed the outside is, often 


green and coarse like a Calyx, the inner coloured 
and delicate; witness Ornitkagalum, t.2\, 130 and 
499, Narthecium, t. 536, See. Linnmus has the same 


respecting Daphne, t.; I19 and 1381, and the 
\logy is confirmed by Gpdia, which is a Daphne 
with petals. In Trollius, t. 28, and Helleborm, t. 200 
and 613, Linnaeus considers as Petals what Jussieu, 


following Vaillant, thinks a Calyx. Of these plants 
we shall soon have occasion to speak again. 

I cannot but consider as a sort of Corolla the Ca- 


lyptram ¥eif of Mosses, which Linnaeus reckoned 
a Calyx. /Schreber,rvefy deep and critical in his 
inquiries concerning'these plants, and Hedwig, so 
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famous for his discoveries among them, were both 
of tliis opinion, though the latter seems to have re¬ 
linquished it. The org-an in question is a membra¬ 
nous hood, covering tlie unripe fruit of these dimi¬ 
nutive vegetables, like an extinguisher,/. 151 ; but 
soon torn from its base, and elevated along with the 
ripening capsule. See Engl. Hot. i. 558, &o. The 
great peculiarity of this part, whatever it be called, 
consists in its summit performing tbe office of a 
stigma, as Hedwig first remarked. In Jungermamiia. 
f. 152, ^ 771, &c., the very same part, differing only 
in usually bursting at the top to let the fruit pass, 
is named by Linnaeus a peric/iaiimt, but very in¬ 
correctly, as has already been hinted. 

Whatever office the petals may perform wilh re¬ 
spect to air and light, it is probable that the. oblong 
summit of the Spadir in Arum, 1. 1298, answers the 
same^purpose. When this part has been for a short 
time exposed to the light, it assumes a purplish- 
brown hue, which M. Sennebier seems to attribute 
to the same cause which he thinks produces the 

•V 

great heat observed in this flower, the rapid combi¬ 
nation of oxyg-en gas with the carbon of the plant; 
a hypothesis hardly adequate to explain either. 

Nectarimn, the Nectary, may be defined that part 
of the Corolla which contains or which secretes 
honey. It is perhaps in effect nearly universal, as 
hardly a flower can be found that has not more or 
less honpy> though this liquor is far from being uni- 



versally, or even generally, formed by an apparatus 
separate from the Petals. In monopetalous flowers, 
as Lamium album, the Dead Nettle, t. 7G8, Gram¬ 
mar f.‘2.], the tube of the corolla contaius, and 
f)robably secretes, the honey, without any evident 
Nectary. Sometimes the part under consideration 
is a production or elongation of the Corolla, as m 
Violet'<; sometimes indeed of the Calyx, as in the 
Garden Nasturtium, Tropaohm, Curt. Map;, t. 2d 
and 98, Grammar f. 228, whose Calyx,/! 170, par- 
t,pkes much'Off the nature of the petals. Sometimes 
it is distinct from both, either resembling the pe¬ 
tals, as in A<juihpia,f. 171, Engl. Bol. 1 . 297, and in 
the Orchidsre; or more different, as in Epimrdium, 
f. 172, 173, t. 438, Gram.J.2ZA, Jlelkborm, 1200 
and ni3, Grav/. f. 214, 215, Aconitum, the common 
Monkshood, and Delphinium, the Larkspur, Such at 
least is the mode in which Linnseus and his followers 
understand the four .last-mentioned flowers; but 
.Inssieu is of a different opinion, and he even (“alls the 
decided Nectary of Ephrmdiumm internal petal! Dif¬ 
ficulties attend both tbe(>ries. It seems paradoxical 
to call petals those singular bodies in Acf^dlum, 
f. 174, like a pair of little birds, which are mani¬ 
festly formed only to hold the honey, and not situa¬ 
ted nor constructed so as to perform the proper func¬ 
tions of petals; but oo the other hand lUtnmailus, 
Engl. Bdt. 1 . 100, 515, ^nd 51G, one of the same 
natural order, has evident calyx and petals, which 



latter Jiave a hoiiey-heariug- pore lu then claw, evin¬ 
cing their affinity to the less petal-like jNoctanes 
just described. Other instances indeed of ISec- 
taries in the claws of petals are found in the Crown 
Imperial and Lily. Tluise only eonfinn more 
strongly the compendious constructi m of the Lily 
tribe, the leaves of their flowers in these examples 
being Calyx, Petals and Nectaries all in one. 

The most indubitable of all Ncetaiies, as actually 
secreting honey, are those of a glandular kind, in 
the natural order of Cruciform plants, composing 
the Linnman class TdMilyitamkt, tliese are gene¬ 
rally four green glands at the base of the Stamens 
See Deniaria, Engl. Bol. 1. 309, Sisi/ml/rium, t. 525, 
and Btmsicti, 1 . G37. la Stili.v, t. 1488, and Gera¬ 
nium, L 322, 75, &c., similar glands ai-e observable , 
whilst in Pelargonium, the African Geranium, 
Gvanimar f. 227, the^^ctary is a tube running 
down one side of tiie flower-stalk. 

The elegant Parnuma, Engl. Bot. t. 82, of which 
we arc now acquainted with two new American spe¬ 
cies, has a most elaborate apparatuscalled by Linuivus 
Nectaries, f. 175, but which the cautious Jussieu 
names Seales only. Liunmus usually called every 
supernumerary part of a flower Ncctai'y, trom ana¬ 
logy alone, though lie might not in every case be able 
to ]>rcve that such parts produced honey. This is 
convenient enougji for botanical distinctions, though 
perhaps not always right in physiology; yet there 
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is nothing'for which he 1ms been more severely and 
contemptuously censured. He was too v ise to an¬ 
swer illiberal criticism, or he might have retgiired his 
adversaries to prove that such parts were not ectari es. 
Sometimes possibly he may seem to err, like L’Heri- 
tier. in calling abortive stamens by this name. Vet 
who knows that dieir filaments do not secrete hotiey, 
as well as the tubes oF numerous fiowere ? And 
though abortive as to Anthers, the Filament, con¬ 
tinuing stro}^ and vigorous, may do this office. 

Honey i^'Ubt absolutely confined, to the flower. 
The glands on the footstalks of Passion-flowers yield 
it, and i^ex^des from the flower-stalks of some lili¬ 
aceous plants. 

The sweet viscid Jiquo^n question has given rise 
to much diversity of opinion re-specting its use. Pon- 
tedera thought it was absorbed by the .seeds for 
their nourishment while %:c^ing, as the yolk of the 
egg by the chick. But Linnaeus observes in reply, 
the barren flowers produce it as well as fertile ones, 
witness Urtica and Salir, In some instances the 
fertile flowers only are observed to bear honey, as 
PhyUanthus and Tmnm, but such cases are rare. 
Even i)arwin says the honey is the food of the sta¬ 
mens and pistils, not recollecting that it is often 
lodged in spurs-or cells quite out of their reach. 

There can be no question that the sole use of the 
honey, with respect to the plant, is. to tempt insects, 
who in procuring it fertilize the flower, by disturbing 
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(lie (It vt 1)1 the Slunicas, and even cany ihul 
.stuiic) lV(jin the barren to the fertile blo.«!!50ins. 

d. Si'AMiXA. The IStaineus, formerly called Chivcij, 
aic various in number in diilerent flowers, from 
one to some hundreds. Their situation is inter¬ 
nal with respect to the parts we have been de¬ 
scribing- ; external to the Pistils, at least in simple 
flowers. 

These organs .are essential, there being no plant 
l/itherto discovered, after tlje most careful re¬ 
search, that is destitute of them, either in the 
same flower with the pistils, or a separate ode of 
the same species. 

A Stamen, /. 170, commonly consists of two 
parts, the Filament, a, Fila7nenUim, and Anther, b*, 
Anihera, the I'oraier being merely what supports 
the latter, which is the only essential ptirt. Va¬ 
rious foiTOS and proportions of Filaments may be 
seen hi the Tulip, where they are six in number, 
thick and short, Engl. Bot. t. 03; the Pink, 
where .they are ten, much more slender, and an¬ 
swering to the idea of a filament or thread, t. 02 ; 
and Anemone, f. 01, where^ they are numerous. 
They are commonly smooth, but sometimes, as in 


* 1 submit to the opinion of Professor Martyn in adopting this 
word, for ilie reasons given in bis Lnnguttge of Botany, more espe- 
rialiy as genera! practice seems to favour its use. 



Vcrbascum, t. 58, 59, bearded. In Ih/t/lciiai, 
Ex'Ot. Bot. i. 3G and 50, they are braur'ied ; iiud 
in PrundUi, Engl. Bol. t. OGl, forked, eue point 
only bearing an Anther. In Aristuhehut, 1. 398, 
they are wanting, and nearly so in Polainogiion, 
t. 376, &c, Qrmmarfi , 

The Anther is the bfily ^seniial parti of a Sta¬ 
men. It is generally of a membranous texture, 
consisting of two cells or cavities, bursting longi¬ 
tudinally at their outer edgeSj as in the Tulip. 
In EriatyEngl. Bot. t. 1013—15, it opens by 
pores near the summit, as in the Potatoe-blossoni. 
Very rarely the Anther has four cells, as ’J'dra- 
i/teca, Bot. of N, HoU. t, 5, and Exot. Bot. /. 20* 
—22. Sometimes it is omanientod witli a crest, 
as in .many Erica', and the genus Pinus. See 
Mr. Lamberts splendid work. 

The Pollen, or Dust, is contained in the Antlier, 
from which it is thrown out chiefly in warm dry 
weather, when the coat of the latter contracts and 
bursts. The Pollen, though to the iiakeei eye a 
fine powder, and light enough to be wafted along 
by the air, is so curiously formed, and so various 
‘in different plants, as to be an interesting and 
popular object for the microscope. Each grain of 


In this engraver lias expressed the section of 

the anther, so as to look nwrc like a gernicn, though the original 
drawing correct 
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it IS commonly a menibrauou.s bag, round nr an- 
gul. r, rough or smooth, which remains entire till 
it meets with any moisture, being contrary in this 
I cspcct to the nature of the Anther ; then it bursts 
with great force, discharging a most subtile va¬ 
pour. In tlic Orchis family, and some other 
plants, the pollen is of a glutinous nature, Wy 
dili'erent from its Usual aspect. See remarks on 
Alirabilis longijiora, Exot. Bot. v. 1. 44, Gra?n- 
mar f. 1C7. 

The Stamens are changed to petdl^ in double 
flowers, and rendered useless. They are often ob¬ 
literated by excessive nourishment, or when the 
plant increases much by root, as in the Fiery Lily, 
or true Li Him hulbiforum, as well as in Mints. 

PisTiLLA. The Pistils, no less essential than 
the Stamens, stand within them in the centre of 
the flower, and are generally fewer. When in a 
difl'erent flower, on the same Or a different plant, 
they are not always central. Linnmus conceived 
them to originate from the pith, and the stamens 
from the wood, and hence constructed an inge¬ 
nious hypothesis, relative to the propagation of 
vegetables, which is not destitute of obsetvations 
and analogies to support it, but not countenanced 
by the anatomy and physiology of the parts al¬ 
luded to. 

Each Pistil,/. 177, consists of three parts. 1, the 
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Ger/Jien. a, or rudiment ol’ tlic younu' tru t and 
seed, winch of course is essential; 2, tl > Sii/- 
bis, b, style, various in icnytli and tin. km;ss, 
sometimes altogether w'antiuoy and when j r* >cnt 
servine- merely to elevate the third part, . v;, 

c. This last IS indispensable. Its shapt is va¬ 
rious. either simple, scarcely more than a 'mint , 
or capitate, fonniii^ a little round head ; oi vari- 
omsly iobed. ISometiuies it is hollow, and u'lpini; 
more esjiecially when the flower i.s in the hiL’lmsi 
perfection; very generally downy, and ah'uvs 
more or less moist with a peculiar viscid ihiid, 
which in some plants is so cofiious as to form a 
large drop, though never big enough to fall to 
the ground. This moisture is designed for the 
reception of the pollen, which explodes on ineet- 
mg with it jfcand hence the seeds are rendered ca> 
f&Je of ripening, which, though, in many plants, 
fallj^orraed, they would not otherwise be. 

^ germen appears under a variety of shapes 
and It is of great moment for botanical 

distincjofjfi to observe whether it be superior, 
chat is, above the bases of the calyx and corolla, 
as in tbe'Strawberry and Uaspberry ; or inferior, 
below th^m, as m the Apple and Pear. Very 
rarely indeed the Germeii is betwixt the calyx and 
corolla/as in Lhtma, Engl. Bot. t. 433, of which 
Ttho Banguisorba, 11312, is reckoned by Linnmus 
an/exaniple; but the corolla there has really a tube 
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y ciubracuyj,' i!»e (xcrnien. lu Ailoxa,i.A^’d, 
till- a!yx is Imlt' inferior, the corolla superior. 
M h, ,i in botanical laiij^uage we say gcr7nen .w- 
pcrii it IS equivalent to //oiLH:r info'ior; but it 
i> s- iietnue.s more eouvenient anti proper, for the 
sak< of analogy or unii'oraaty, to use one inode 
«'! '-ipressiou than the other. 

1 istiis are sometimes obliterated, ihoug-h oft- 
em / changed to petals, in double tlowc-rs, as well 
,is the stamens ; but I have, met with a much 
omre remarkable ehange in the Double Cherry, 
of the pistil into a teal leaf, exactly conformable 
to the proper leave-s of the tree, only smaller. 
By this we may trace a. sort of round in the vege¬ 
table constitution. Beginning at the herbage or 
leaves, we proceed insensibly to bracteas in many 
species‘of Salvia, or to both calyx ,^d corolla in 
the Garden Tulip, which frequently has a leaf 
lialf green half coloured, either in the flower or 
on the stalk just below it. Anemone atpiaa pro¬ 
duces occasionally a petal among the segments of 
its involucrum or bractea. Geum, rivale, Engl. 
Iwt. t. 100, when cultivated in dry gravelly 
ground, exhibits such transformations in abun¬ 
dance. Between petals and stamens there is evi¬ 
dently more connection, as to their nature and 
functions, than between any other organs, and 
they commonly flourish and fall together, ’l et 
only one instance is known of petals changing 
lo .'-tarnens, wlucli Dr. Withering has comme- 
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morated, in the Black Currant, Ribc^ m^rum. 
On the other hand, nothing is more frequent than 
the alteration of stamens to petals. Here then 
the metamorphosis begins to be retrograde, and it 
is still mor6 so in the Cheriry above mentioned, 
by Wbicb wc return to tlio herbage again.—Tin 
line of distinction seems to be most absolute Ik 
tween stamens and pistils, which never thaiii^e 
into each other*; on the contrary, jiistils, as wt 
see, rather turn into petals, or even into lea\e^ 

5. Pehicarpium. Tlie Seed-vessel, extremely va 
rious in different plants, is {'onned of the gcriiien 
enlarged. It is not an essential part, tlie seeds 
being frequently naked, and guarded only by tlu- 
calyx, as in the first order of the Linnman < lass 
Didynatnia^ of which Lamium, Engl. Bot. t. 708, 
and Gateopsis^ t. 667, are examples ; also in the 
great class of compound flowers, Syugeimia, as 
well as ill Rumex, t. 724, Polygonum, t. 989, the 
Umbelliferous tribe, numerous Grasses, &e. 

The use of the Sedd-vessel is to protect the 
.seeds till ripe, and then in some way or other to 
promote their dispersion, either scattering them 
by its elastic power; dr serving for the food of 
animals in whose duUg the seed.s vegetate; or 
promoting the same end by various other means. 
The same organ which remains closed so long as 
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it is juicy or moist, splits and flies asunder wben 
dry, thus scattering the seeds in weather most fa¬ 
vourable for their success. By an extraordinary 
provision of Nature, however, in some annual 
species of Mesmihryanthemum, f, 178, natives of 
sandy deserts in Africa, the seed-vessel opens 
only in rainy weather; otherwise the seeds might, 
in that country, lie long exposed before they met 
with sufficient moisture to vegetate. 

Mons. Richard, a most able physiological bo¬ 
tanist, has tlirown much light upon the Seed-ves¬ 
sels and Seeds of plants, in his Amlt^se du Fruit, 
translated into English by Mr. John Lindley in 
1819. We have only to regret that the subject 
js encumbered with too many new, generally need¬ 
less, terms, of which the editor seems to have 
been aware. 

The chief novelties in this publication, besides 
various particular corrections, and a luminous 
precision of observation throughout, consist, first, 
in the author’s peculiar idea of a Pericarpium 
taken as a whole. Whatever substances occur 
between the cuticle and the internal skin, or pari¬ 
etal membrane, tlie latter immediately surround¬ 
ing the seed, M. Richard considers as one body 
or organ, under the name of Sarcoemp, meaning 
the Flesh of a Fruit Thus the flesh of a Peach 
or Plum is identified with the shell of its nut or 
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roay be called a differenee of words only, hot it 
seems incorrect in fact. There i.s Irora the first 
a distinct \ine drawn between the shell of a stone 
fruit, and its surrounding- pulp, nor does it appear 
to me that any thing is gained by confounding 
them. The next novelty which M. Richard pro¬ 
poses, is no less than a new primary principle of 
natural classification, founded indeed, like the 
old one, on the germination of plants, but not 
on the same part of the Embryo. It will be more 
easily explained when we come to consider the 
structure of a Seed, in a subsequent part of this 
chapter. 

1. Capsula, a Capsule, is a dry seed-vessel of a 
woody, coriaceous or membranous texture, gene¬ 
rally splitting into several valves ; more rarely 
discharging its contents by orifices or pores, as 
in Campanula and Papaver; or falling off entire 
with the seed. Internally it consists either of 
one cell or several; in the latter case the parts 
which separate the cells are called d'mepimenta, 
partitions. The central column to which the 
seeds are usually attached is named columella. 
See Datura Stramonium, /. 179, Engl. Bof. 
_t. 1288. 

Gaertner, a. writer of primary authority on fruits 
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and seeds, reckons several peculiar kinds of Cap¬ 
sules, besides what are generally understood as 
such; these are 

Uiriculus, a Little Bladder, which varies in 
thickness, never opens by any valves, and falls off 
with the seed. I believe it never contains more 
than one seed, of which it, is most commodiously, 
in botanical language, called an external coat, ra¬ 
ther than a Capsule. Gaertner applies it to Cheno- 
podlum, as well as to Clematis, &c. In the former 
it seems a Pellicula, in the latter a Testa, as we 
shall hereafter explain. 

Samara is indeed a species of Capsule, of a 
compressed form and dry coriaceous texture, with 
one or two cells, never bursting, but falling off en¬ 
tire, and dilated into a kind of wing at the sum¬ 
mit or sides. It is seen in the Elm, the Maple, 
the Ash, Engl. Bot. t. 1692, and some other 
plants. This term however may well be dispensed 
with, especially as it is the name of a genus 
in Linnaeus; an objection to which Cotyledon too 
is liable. The same thing, or nearly so, is now 
called Achenium, as if science were not enough 
burthened with terms already. 

Folliculus, a Follicle or Bag, reckoned by Lin¬ 
naeus a separate kind of seed-vessel from the Cap¬ 
sule, ought perhaps rather to be esteemed a form 
of the latter, as' Gaertner reckons it. This is of 
one valve and one cell, bursting lengthwise, and 
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bearing the seeds on or near its ed es, or on 

■ a receptacle pEirallel tlierewith. Insi mces are 
found in V/nca, t. 514, Pdovia, i. 1513, and Fm- 
bothrmm, Bot. of New Holland^ t. 7 —10. 

Cekeum of Gsertner, separated by him from cap¬ 
sules, is,a mo:^ lor less aggre¬ 

gate, not solitary, whose sides are elastic, project¬ 
ing the seeds with great force, as in Euphorbia; 
also Boronia, Tracts on Nat. History, /. 4—7. 
This seems by no means necessary to be esteemed 
otherwise than a sort of capsule, though tin* Lin- 
naean natural order of Tricocca derives its name 
from hence. 

2. inliqua, f. 180, a Pod, is a long dry solitary 
seed vessel of two valves, separated by a linear 
receptacle, along eacl) of whose edges the seeds 
are ranged alternately, as in the class Tctrady- 
namia. See Cheiranthus, Engl. Bot. t. 402, and 
Cardamine, t. 80; also Bignonia echinata, figured 
by Gmrtner, t. 52,/. 1, which, though cautiously 
called by him a capsula siliqmsa only, is as true 
a ^Siliqua, according to his own definition, and 
every body’s ideas, as poi^sible; so is also that 
of Chelidonium. He justly indeed names the 
fruit of Pamia, capsula legumnosa, a follicle with 
him being a,8ingle-valved capsule, with the seeds 
marginal a# in a legume. 

&licula^f 181, a* Poach, is only a Pod of a 
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.slio;t or rounded fij^ure, like Draba verna, Engt. 
Bo!, t. 58G. In some instances it nearly 'ap¬ 
proaches a Sitiqua, but the difierence is generally 
sufficient for practical use. 

3. Legumeiiyf. 182, a Legnikfe, is the i)ecuHaf soli¬ 
tary fruit of the*P^ Wnd^'fbriAcd ijf tWo oMong 
valves, without any longitudinal partition, and 
bearing the seeds along one of its margins only. 
See Engl. Bot. t. 1040, 805, The Tamarind is 
a Legume filled with pulp, in which the seeds are 
lodged. The Capsules of Hdkbofus and some 
other plants allied thereto, justly indicated by 
Gsertner as approaching very nearly to the defini¬ 
tion of Legumes, differ essentially in not being 
solitary, and in consisting each but of one valve, 
being in reality Follicles. Some Larkspurs indeed 
bear such capsules solitary, but analogy teaches 
us their true nature. 

When a Legume is divided into several cells, it 
is either by transverse constrictions, or by in¬ 
flexion of the valves ; never by a separate longi¬ 
tudinal partition ; See DdUehos furpureus, Exot. 
Bot. t. 74. ' 

A Legume composed df single-seeded joints, 
which do not burst, but often separate from each 
other in decay, hs^ lately been distihguished 
by the name of Lomentunt) a word not in this 
case correctly applied. Uedysarutn is an example 
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of such a seed-vessel. Sometimes it consists of 
'only one joint, or cell. 

Sometimes a Legume of two valves lodges but 
one seed, as in many species of Trtfnlium; see 
Engl. Bot. t. 1048. It is only by analogy that 
such are known to be Legumes. Vimuiaria dam- 
data, Exot. Bot t. 27, has rather a lomentian of 
one joint. 

4. Drupa,f. 183, a Stone-fruit, has a fleshy coat, 
not separating into valves, containing a single 
hard and bony Nut, to which it is closely at¬ 
tached ; as in the Peach, Plum, Cherry, &c.; see 
EiigL Bot. t. 706 and 1383. The Cocoa-nut is a 
Drupa with a less juicy coat. 

Sometimes the Nut, though not separating into 
distinct valves, contains more than one cell, and 
consequently several seeds. Instances are found 
in Cornus, t. 249, Gartner, t. 26, and Oka, the 
Olive, FI. Grac. t. 3, Grammar f. 173, though 
one cell of the latter is commonly abortive. 

5. Pomim,f. 184, an Apple, has a fleshy coat like 
the Drwpa, but containing a Capsule, or Capsules, 
with several seeds, as in common Apples and 
Pears \ see Pyrus domesticaf t. 350; and Mespilus, 
Gartn. t. 87. Engl. Fl. v. 2. 358. 

This is comprehended by Gsertner under the 
different |;inds of Bacca, it being sometimes 
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scarcely possible to draw the line between them; 
witness the Linnman genus Sorbus. 

6. Bacca,f. 185, a Berry, is fleshy, without valves, 
containing one or more Seeds, enveloped with 
pulp. It becomes more juicy internally as it ad¬ 
vances to maturity, quite contrary to the nature 
of a Capsule, though tlie difference between these 
two unripe fruits may not be discernible, and 
though some true Berries, when fully ripe, finally 
become of a dry and spongy texture ; but they 
never open by valves or any regular orifice. Ex¬ 
amples of a Baccii are Re.oxi in Alropa Bcllado;:na, 
Engl. Bot. t. 592, and Rihe.i, L 1289—92. The 
same pai’t in JIakra, i. 1267, is of a more mealy 
sub.stanee. In Cucubalus, t. 1577,'the coat only 
is pn!})y. In Trientalis, t. 15, the fruit has been 
mistaken fora berry till very lately, having been 
wronghr described by Linnams, and inaccurate¬ 
ly delineated by Ggertner; see his t. 50. It is 
really a Capsule, naturally of 7 valves, and the 
roundish dark-coloured Seeds are each invested 
with a white reticulated Tunic or AriUus, of great 
beauty, essentially di.stinguishing this genus 
from Lysimachia, independent of number of part.s. 
See Engl. Fl. v. 2. 207, 

Bacca composila, f. 186, a Compound Berry, 
consists of several single ones, each containing a 
seed, united together, as in lb's Raspberry, 

q2 
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Bramble, T&c., Engl. Bot. t 715, 716, 826, 827. 
Each of the separate parts is denominated an 
Acinus, or Grain, which term Gartner extends to 
the simple many-seedcdberries of the Vine, Goose¬ 
berry, &c. Some call these Grains Dnqju', very 
erroneously; their Seeds, though hard, being no 
real Nuts, as they have but a simple Jesfa, lined 
with as simple a Membrana. A Nut must have a 
shell besides the true lesta, like the Walnut, 
Hazel-nut, Peach-stone, &c. 

The Orange and Lemon are true Berries, with 
a thick coat. The Melon and Cucumber tribe 
have a peculiar sort of Berry, for which Gmrtncr 
uses the name of Pepo, Gourd ; and he defines it 
a Berry whose cells, together with the seeds, are 
remote from the aa'is or centre, the seeds being 
inserted into the sides of the fruit. Pass'qhra 
suberosa,/. 187, E.vot. Bot. t. 28, shows this in¬ 
sertion, being nearly allied to the same tribe ; but 
in this genus the pulp invests each seed sepa¬ 
rately, forming Aewi,within the common cavity. 

Some fruits ranged by Linnaeus as D7'up(t with 
many seeds, on account of the hardness of the 
shells of those seeds, are best perhaps, on account 
of their number, considered by Gaertner as Bacccc. 
Alespilm, the Medlar, has been esteemed one of 
these, but it is rather & Pomum. 

There are several spurious kinds of berries, 
whose pulp is not properly a part of the fruit, but 
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originates from some other organ. Thus, in the 
Mulberry, as well as the Strawberry-Spinach, 
Blitum, Curt. Mag. i. 276, the Calyx, after flow¬ 
ering, becomes coloured and very juicy, investing 
the seed, like a genuine berry. The Corolla ol 
Cummel'ma Zanonia undercjoes a similar change, 
forming a black very juicy coat to the capsule, 
being totally altered both in shape and substance 
from its appearance in the flower. In tlie .Juni¬ 
per, Eugl. Bat. t. 1100, a few scales of the fertile 
catkin become succulent, and coakcsce into a glo¬ 
bular berry with three or more seeds, to which Gan t- 
ner applies the term galbulus, the c]as.sical nanie of 
the Cypress fruit, which last however is as true a 
strohilufi or cone as that of the Fir. in the Yew, 
t. 746, Grammar f. some have thought it a 
caly.Y, others a peculiar kind of receptacle, which 
becomes red and pulpy, embracing the seed. La¬ 
marck has, in his Encyckfvdic, v. 3. 228, c. nsi- 
dered this fruit as a real bacca or driijia, with the 
idea or definition of either of which it cannot by 
any means be made to accord, being open at the 
top, and having no connection with the stigt/ia, 
which crowns the seed itself. The same writer 
mistakes for a calyx the scales, which analogy 
shows to be bracteas ; and I cannot but think Jus- 
.sieu and Gsertner more correct in their ideas of 
this singular fruit, when they call the pulpy part 
in question a receptacle, though the term calyx 
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seems less paradoxic.il, and is perlia] > still mon- 
just*. Wo do liot know of Ta as lua ifcra 

todraAvanyconclusionstVoiu llance. h-^-c Gdrincy. 
/. 91. fu the Strawberry, Bol. t. 1924, vvliaf 
is commonly called the berry i.s a pulpy receptacle, 
studded with naked seeds. In tiie Fig. Guiiiur, 
^.91, Grammar/.^'2 —95, the whole fruit is a juicy 
calyx, or rather common receptacle, containing in 
its cavity inntimerable florets, each of which has a 
proper calyx of its own, that becomes pulpy and 
invests the seed,asinitsnearre]ationtheMulberry. 
The Paper Mulberry of China is indeed an interme¬ 
diate genus betw'een the two', being as it were a Fig 
laid open, but without any pulp in the common re¬ 
ceptacle* This last very interesting tree, hardy in 
our climate,now bears the name of Brvussonet 'ia pa- 
pyriJh'a,And>'. Repos. /.488, in honour of Dr. Peter 
ilaria Augustus Broiissoiiet, whose life has ap¬ 
peared in the Annahs of the ^sinnasan Society 
of Paris, fasc. I, for March 1824. Few botanists 
could better deserve sucb a memorial; and the 
intimate friend of many years who now bears tes- 
timoujl to bis worth, could have supplied many 
more particulars of his eventful life and various 
talents. After suftering all the persecution that 
an honest man could undergo, during the tyranny 


* Hernandia, Gsrtn. t. 40, has a similar, though not succulent, 
calyx, and the green cup of the Haeef-nut is -akin to it. 
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of t!i execrable Robespierre, and .seekiiitj shelter 
at di.ferent times in Spain. Barbary, and Eneland, 
he, (1 ed at Monlpeilier, his native place, July 27, 
1807, aged 4(i.—The parts of fructification of the 
Bn.usmietia are well delineated in the 69th plate, 
fig. 19, of M. MirbeFs Elhnens de Botanique, in 
which Mmrk also, I cannot help remarking, the 
structure and germination of numerous seeds are 
represented with peculiar beauty and fidelity. 

7. Strohilus,/. 188, a Gdne, is a Qatkin hardened 
and enlarged into a Seed-vessel, as in Finns, the 
Fir, Grammar f. 276. 

In the most perfect examples of this kind of fruit, 
the Seeds are closely sheltered by the scales, as by 
a capsule, of which the Fir, Cypress, &c., are in- 
stance.s. Jn the Birch and Alder they have a kind 
of capsule besides, and in the Willow, Gram, 
f 85—87, and Poplar, a stalked bivalve capsule, 
still more separate from the scales. The Plane- 
tree, the Z/yairfa??? Wand the Comptonia, 

have globular catkins, in which bristles or tubercles 
supply the place of scales. See Gartner, t. 90. 

6 Semina. The Seeds are the sole " end and aim ” 
of all the. organs of fructification. Every other 
part is, in some manner, subservient to the form¬ 
ing, perfecting, or dispersing of these. A seed 
consists of several parts, some of which are more 
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essential than others, and of these I sliall speak 
fir^t 

Embryo, f % 4, the Embryo, or Germ, is the 
roost esseartial of all, to which the rest are wholly 
subservient, and without which no seed is perfect, 
or capable of vegetation, however complete in 
external app^rance. Linnaeus, after Cmsalpinus, 
names it the Corctdum, or Little Heart, and it is 
the point whence the life and organization of the 
future plant originate, as already explained,/;. 79. 
In some seeds, it is much more conspicuous than 
in others. The Walnut, the Bean, Pea, Lupine, 
See., show the Embryo in perfection. Its internal 
structure, before it begins to vegetate, is observed 
by Gagrtner to be remarkably simple, consisting 
of a uniform medullary substance, inclosed in 
its appropriate bark or skin. Vessels are formed 
as soon as the vital priuciple i.s excited to action, 
and parts are then developed which seemed not 
previously to exist, just as in the egg of a bird. 
In position, the Embryo is, with respect to the 
base of the whole flower or fruit, either erect, as 
in the Dandelion and other compound flowers, re¬ 
versed as in the Umbelliferous tribe, or horizontal 
as in the Date Palm,/, 199, b, Gartner, t, 9. In 
situation it is most commonly witbin the substance 
of the seed, and either, central, as in Umbellife- 
rotis plants, or excentric, out of the centre, as in 
Coffee; in Grasses however it is external. Its 
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direction is either straight, curved, or even spiral, 
in various instances. The Embryo of seeds that 
have a single cotyledon, or none at 'a1l> is pecu¬ 
liarly simple, without any notch or lobe, and is 
named by Gmrtner Embryo momcotykdomus. 

Cotyledoncs, the Cotyledons, or Seed-lobes, are 
immediately attached to the Embryo, of which 
they form, properly speaking, a part. They are 
comnionly two in number,y"’. 7 ; but in Phms, and 
Dombeya, the Norfolk Island Pine, they are more, 
f. 3, as already mentioned, p. 81. When the seed 
has sufficiently established its root, these gene¬ 
rally rise out of the ground, and become a kind of 
leaves. Such is the true idea of the organs in 
question; but the same name is commonly given 
to the body of the seed in the Grass and Corn 
tribe, the Palms, and several other plants, thence 
denominated Monocotylcdojies, because the sup¬ 
posed Cotyledon is single. The nature of this 
part we shall presently e.xplain. It neither rises 
out of the ground, nor performs the proper func¬ 
tions of a Cotylkdon, for ivhat these plants produce 
is, from the first, a real leaf j or^ if the plant has 
no leaves, the rudiment of a stem, as in Cuscuta. 
In either case, the part produced is solitary, never 
in pairs: hetiQe Gaertner was misled to reckon 
Cyamm Ndumbo, Exot. Bbt. t. 3E 32, among 
the monocotyledonous plants, because of the body 
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of its seed remaining in the earth, anil the leaves 
springing- one at a time from the Embryo, just as 
in the Date Palm, Wheat, Barley, &c. But it has 
a pair of subterfaneoas Cotyledons, 

The supposed Seed-lobes of Mosses, according 
to the observations of Hedwig, Fund, part 2. t. 6, 
so numerous and subdivided, f. 195, 196, are 
shown by the observations of Mr. James Drum¬ 
mond, Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 13, 24—27, to be truly 
radicles, some of which serve to imbibe nourish¬ 
ment from the earth, others perhaps from the at¬ 
mosphere, like those of many parasitical Orchidca 
in India. The stems of numerous Mosses, growing 
in wet situations, abound with these fibrous ap¬ 
pendages. Mr. Bindley, in a note at p. 42 of 
his translation of Richard on Fruits and Seeds, 
alludes to Mr. Drummond’s paper, as materially 
supporting the opinion of Cryptogamous plants 
being propagated without impregnation. But it 
rather proves the contrary, as demonstrating the 
vegetation of their Seeds, whose impregnation, 
by the means of Anthers, Hedwig has sufficiently 
ascertained. 

Albumen, the White*, is a farinaceous, fleshy, 
or horny substance, which makes up the chief 


Endosperm of Richard, who too strictly insists on its being inva¬ 
riably presbnt in plants of the same natural order. 
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bulk of some seeds, as Grasses, Corn, Palms, 
Lilies, never rising out of the ground, nor assuming 
tlie office of leaves, being destined solely to nourish 
the gertninating embryo, till its roots can perform 
their office. In the Dale Palm,/. Gm'tntr, 
t. 9, this part is nearly as hard as a stone; in 
Mirabilis, E.rot. Bot. t. 23, it is like wheat flour. 
It is w'anting in several tribes of plants, as those 
with compound, or with cruciform flowers, and 
the Cucumber or Gourd kind, according to Gaert- 
ner. Some few Leguminous plants have it, and a 
great number of others which, like them, have 
cotyledons besides. We are not however to sup¬ 
pose that so important an organ is altogether ab¬ 
sent, even in the above-mentioned plants. The 
farinaceous matter, destined to nourish their em¬ 
bryos, is unquestionably lodged in their cotyle¬ 
dons, whose sweet taste as they begin to germi¬ 
nate o%u evinces its presence, and that it has 
undergone the same chemical change as in Barley. 
The Albumen of the Nutmeg is remarkable for its 
eroded variegated appearance, and aromatic qua¬ 
lity; the cotyledons of this seed are very small. 

Vitellus, the Yolk, first named and fully illus- 
ti-ated by Gaertner, is allowed to be less general 
than any of the parts already mentioned. He 
characterizes it as very firmly and inseparably 
connected with the Embryo, yet never rising out 
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of the integuments of the seed in germination, 
but absorbed, like the Albumen, for the nourish¬ 
ment of the Embryo. If the Albmnen\)e. present, 
the Vitellus is always situated between it and the 
Embryo, and yet is constantly distinct from the 
former. The Vitellus is esteemed by Ggertner to 
compose the bulk of the seed in Fiici, Mosses and 
Ferns, as well as in the genus Zaniui,/. 200, 
closely allied to the latter, see his t. 3, and even 
in Ruppia, Engl. Bot. t. 136, imd Cpunius. In 
the natural order of Grasses the part under con¬ 
sideration is thought to form a .scale between tlie 
Embryo and the Albumen. 

I cannot but think that the Vitellus is nothing 
else than a subterraneous Cotyledon’^. In the 
Horse Chesnut and Garden Nasturtium, Gmrtner 
almost allows, see his Introduction, p. 151, that 
they are the same thing. It does not a})pear that 
any plant with gejiuine ascending Cfjtyledons i.s 
likewise furnished wdth this a.s a distinct organ ; 
on the other hand, it is commonly attributed to 
such as have the mostcopious Albumen, and there¬ 
fore should 'seem to answer some other end than 
mere nutriment, which is supplied by the latter. 
The reader may consult 7r. ofihcLlmu Soc. v. D. 
204, where this isubject is fully discussed. It 


M. Richard, rio less deference for die great OasrUier than 1 
am preiidto acknowledge, likewise disowns tlie existence of a Vitdlm. 
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seems by Decandolle’s FI. Franc, v. 1. 157, tlmt 
Mr. Correahas also exploded the idea of a Vitdlus 
in plants, but his reasons do not appear, and he 
told me himself, on inquiry, that he only casually 
suggested the idea. 

We learn from the above statements, that the 
old distinction between plants with one Cotyle¬ 
don and those with several may mostly be relied 
on, though in the former the part which has com¬ 
monly beeTi so denominated is the Albumen, in 
Corn, the real Cotyledon of which is the scale or 
supposed VHellus, which last organ however seems 
wanting in Palms, Lilies, &c., such having really 
rio Cotyledon at all, nor any thing that can per- 
ibrm its office, except the stalk of their Embryo, 
which indeed may ^answer tlie purpose of a Coty¬ 
ledon, just as the stems of many plants fullil the 
office of leaves. In the Horse Chesnut, Oak and 
Walnutpossibly, whose seed-lol)es do not ascend, 
the functions of a real Cotyledon, as far as air is 
concerned, and those of the Albumen may. be 
united in these lobes, as is the case with most 
Lcgumiuou.s plants. This is rendered more pro¬ 
bable, as several of the latter have the correspond¬ 
ing partslikewiseremainingunderground. Hence 
the divided “ Vitellus," as Gmrtner terras it, of 
the Cyamus is to be considered as a pair of sub¬ 
terraneous Cotyledons, and the plmit consequently 
ranges near its natural allies the Poppy tribe, as 
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Mr. Salisbury, without the aid of physiology, has 
shown in the Annals of Botany, v. % 'p. 70,75. 

Testa f. 4, the Shin*, contains all the parts of a 
seed above described, giving them their due shape; 
for the skin is perfectly formed, while they are but 
a homogeneous liquid. This coat differs in thickness 
and texture in different plants. It is som* liin-s 
single, but more frequently lined with a finer and 
very delicate film, called by GrCrtner ■ifembraua, 
as may be seen in a Walnut, and the kernel of a 
Peach, Almond, or Plum. In the Ja-sininc a 
quantity of pulp is lodged between the Alemhrana 
and the Testa, constituting a pulpy seed, semen 
baccatum, which is distinct from the Acinus, or 
grain of a compound berry in the Raspberry, tlie 
seed of the latter-having its proper double cover¬ 
ing within the pulp. The Tesla bursts irregu¬ 
larly, and only Irom the swelling of its contents 
in germination. 

Hilum, the Scar, is the point by which the seed 
is attached to its seed-vessel or receptacle, and 
through which alone life and nourishment are 
conveyed for the perfecting its internal parts. 


Episperm of Eichard, who is undcubtedly mistaken in saying it is 
always simple, though formed of a vascular purenchymn between two 
membranes. A Hazel-mit, the Seed of an Apple, and others innu¬ 
merable, examined at any period, sliow these two coats to be distinct. 
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Consequently, all those parts niust he intimately 
connected with the inner surface of this scar, and 
they are all found to meet there, and to divide or 
divaricate from that point, more or less immedi¬ 
ately. In describing the form or various exter¬ 
nal portions of any seed, the Hilmn is always to 
be considered as the base. When the seed becomes 
quite ripe,the communication through thischannel 
is interrupted ; it separates from the parent plant 
without injury, a cicatrix being formed on each. 
Yet the *////«»? i.s so far capable of resuming its 
former nature, that the moisture of the earth is 
imbibed through it previous to germination. 

The Radicle is protruded throug’h the Hilum 
in the first stage oT Germination. According 
to its mode of protrusion, and indeed its original 
conformation, the Idarned M. Richard has formed 
his two great primary distinctions of plants, in 
preference to the old ones of Momcotyledones and 
Dicotij/cdones. His E7idorhizd’ are mostly ana¬ 
logous to the fprm#r.; his Ilrot'/iizcB to the latter. 
The character of E/idorhizce consists iu “ the radicle 
emitting from its extremity, during germination, 
a tubercle, which was originally interior, and 
which becomes the principal root of the young 
plant." In E.rorhizce “the ra’dicular exti'emity 
of the embryo itself becomes the root of the nas¬ 
cent plant.” Such are the author’s words. He 
adds that the embryo of the Endorhizm is \ ery 
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rarely without (lUnn/un, or as he calls it emiospenn, 
and moreover tliat it is almost always internal; 
yet his exceptions are so numerous, and so im¬ 
portant, as greatly to invalidate these rules, con¬ 
sisting, among many other things, of the whole fa¬ 
mily of Grasses in the latter caae; that of the Jmtci, 
and several more, in the former; and the order of 
Nymphaa, with its allies, in both. The plants last 
named being really dicotyledonous, and near the 
Papaveraccce, if they actually belong to the Endo- 
rhizd', form a great ex ception to the above anal ogies. 

There are various accessory parts, or appen¬ 
dages to seeds, which come under the following 
denominations. 

Pellicula, the Pellicle, called by Gmrtner Epi- 
derrni.'i, closely adheres to the outside of some 
seeds, so as to conceal the proper colour and sur¬ 
face of their skin, and is either membranous, and 
often downy, as in Convolvulm; or mucilaginous, 
not perceptible till the seed is moistened, as in 
Salvia verbenaca, Engl. Bo^ t. lj>4. Perhaps the 
covering of the seed in Chenopodmn, called by 
Gaertner Utrkulm, is merely a Pellicula. 

Arillus, the Tunic, is either a complete or partial 
covering of a seed, fixed to its base only, and more 
or less loosely or closely enveloping its other parts. 
Of this nature is the pulpy orange-coloured coat in 
Euonymus, Engl. Bot. L 362, Grammarf. 2.65, the 
beautiful scarlet cup in Afzelia,f. 203, and the 
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ciou,'.)le mc.iiljraiious coat in Ilippaphae, 1 . 425, 
which last invests the seed within the pulp oftlie 
berry. The outer of those coats only is described 
by Gfcrtner, as a peculiar rnembraue lining the 
cell oftheberry; his ^‘mtegumentum duplex"refers 
to the te^ta, which I mention only to prevent mis¬ 
apprehension. The Mace which envelops the Nht- 
ineg is a partial Arillui, beautifully drawn in 
Gtertner, t. 41. Nartheciion, Ettgl. Bot. t. 53.5, has 
a complete membranous tunic, elongated beyond 
the seed at each end, as in many of the Orchis 
tribe; and sucb seeds, acquiring thence a light and 
chally appearance, have been denominated scobi- 
fonnia, wlicncc Ilcrgius was perhaps led, very un- 
scicntiiically.toc dl the seeds of ferns literally .vro/w 
or sau'dust! /4n elastic pouchdike Arilhis, serving 
to project the seeds with considerable force, occurs 
in Oxdlis, t. 702 and 1720. In the natural order 
Ritfaeetc the same jiart, shaped also like a p*ouch 
lining each cell of the capsule, is very rigid or 
horny; see DictUDmu.s a/biis, or Fraxinelia, Ga’rin. 
1. 69, and Boroma, Tracts: on Xat. Hist. t. 4—7, 
Granmar f. 237, 23S. Besides this coincidence, 
there are many common points ofailinity between 
these plants and Oxalis, concerning colour, fla¬ 
vour, habit, and structure. I'agonia and its al¬ 
lies form the connecting link between them, which 
Gmrtner and Jussieu did not overlook. I have 
pointed out this affinity in English Botany, p. 762, 
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and it is continued by the cun uis oiicuuistance 
of Jacquin’.s rodratti, Ouii!. t. 22, liavi)io- 

the very appendages to its tilanu nts wliicli make 
a peculiar part of the character of Boro/iia. 

it is not easy to say whether the various, and 
frequently elaborate, coat of the seed among the 
rough-leaved plants, Borago^ Anchma, TJthosper- 
murn, Cynoglossum,/. 201, Engl. Bot. 921, &c., 
should be esteemed an Ariltus ox a /Kv/a; hut 
thelatter seems most correct, each seed havingonly 
a simple and very thin membranous internal skin 
besides. Clsertner therefore uses the term Nut 
for the seeds in question. The same may be ob¬ 
served of Rmmnculus, Myosurus, see Engl. Bot. 
t. 435, Clematii', Anemone, &c., whose external 
coats are no less various and elaborate; yet such 
seeds are as truly naked as those of the DUlynamia 
class, figured in Gartner, 1 . 60, each having a 
double skin and no more, which is one covering 
less than even the genuine nut of tlie stone fruit, 
or of the CoryluL In Geranmn, Malm, See., 
what has often been called Arlllm, rather a. 
kind of Cap.sule, not only because their seeds 
have a double or even triple skin, quite uncon¬ 
nected with this'outer cover, but because the lat¬ 
ter is analogous to other Capsules. 

The loose husky covering of the .seed in Carav, 
f. 202, open at the summit, I have considered 
as an Arillus. See Engl. Bot. ; also the Rev. Mr. 
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Wood’s observations on this genus in Dr. Rees's 
C}/clo])(Cdi(i ;'>xru\G(rrtncr,v. 1. 13. Schkuhr lias 
sliown that when tlie stamens and pistil meet to¬ 
gether in one flower in C. teretimcula, see his 
tab. 286, T, No. 69, the covering in question is 
placed between them ; a .strong indication of its 
belonging to the pi.stil and seed. But it may be 
said that the lateral situation of these stamens 
proves them to belong to a partly suppressed liar- 
ren flower, and that they do notform, with the said 
pistil, a real united or perfect flower. Mr. Brown 
saw, in Mr. D. Turner's herbarium, astrangemon- 
acuta, in which thiscovering.calledbyhim 
jicriant/i, included tin' stamens, without any traces 
of a pistil. This could only be a change of the pistil 
into stamens, of which, indeed, 1 never saw an 
example, except in Willow.s. I have, however, 
used tlie term corolla in J-digl. Fl. i'- 4. 76. This 
ha.s the same meaning as Mr. Brown’s perianth. 
The origin of the awn in C. anchiata, and some 
others, from the receptacle of the seed, wdthin the 
tunic, as is correctly noted by Mr. Brown, appears 
more directly to favour his opinion, but is not to 
me decisive. Such appendages are very variously 
situated. The seed of Care.v has, besides, a double 
Te.da, though most of the true Grasses have but 
one, which in ground Corn constitutes the bran, 
the husks of the blossom being the chaff. 

R 2 
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PAPPUS, THE SEKD-DOWN. 

Pappus, the Seed-down, is restrained by (nprt- 
ncr to tlie chaffy, feathery, or bristly crown of 
many seeds that have no Perkarplum, and which 
originates from a partial calyx, crowning the sum¬ 
mit of each of fliose seeds, and remaining after 
the flo\yer is fallen. Instances of this are the 
feathery appendages to the seeds of Dandplion, 
F.ngl. But. t. 510, and Coat’s beard, t. 434, in 
which the ))art in question is elevated on a foot¬ 
stalk, /’. 201. In Ciirduus, or rather Cuiats, 
t. 974, 975, it is sessile, though still feathery ; 
in real Carduiis, t. 1112, and 973, bristly; but iti 
C7c/io/v«;«, b 539, consists of mere chaliy teeth, 
more clearly evincing its altinity to a Calyx. In 
Scabiosa it is double. In Bidcns, /. 1J13. 11 N. tlie 
Pappus is formed of tw'o, three, or lour rigid 
barbed bristles. The use oflliis organ is e\ideiitly 
to transport seeds to a distance from their native 
.spot, either by resigning them to the jjower (4‘ 
the wind, or by attaching them to the shaggy 
coats of animals. In due time the crown sepa¬ 
rates, and leaves the seed behind it, which hap¬ 
pens sooner with the Thistle than most other plants. 
Hence the vacant down of that genus is frequently 
seen wafted in light masses over a whole country; 
which has not escaped the notice of poets. 

The same term is used by the generality of bo¬ 
tanists for the feathery crown of seeds furnished 
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witli a capsule, as Epiloh'ium, t. 1177, AfickjtUis, 
Cj/f/ai/clmm, See., Ga'r*(i/. t. 11 7, as well as for a si¬ 
milar appendage to tlie base or sides of an}' seeds, 
afi SnlLv, Kngt. Bot. t. J.'s3, 1403, Erioplioruni, 
t. 873, t'tc., neither of wliich can originate from a 
Calyx. For the former of these Giertner adopts 
the term Coma, for the latter Puf>c-', .vhich last 
also serves for any downiness or wool about the 
7c.s!a ofa seed, as in the ( 'ottoa plant, and Bliiml- 
fnl'diu //ee./;.--, P.l' il lio!. I. 4. 

Caada, / 205, a Tail, i.s an elongated, generally 
feath' ry, appemiay ■ m vairte Seed-', funned of the 
peraiancnt st', le, as m ('Iciiiati.'i, Engl. Bot.t. 612, 
/)/'i'/oo /. -1 -jI, (rt’/t'm,/. 1400. 

Rostrum, a Beak, mosliy applic.s to some eion- 
oatiun ofa Seed-vessed, originating likewi.se from 
tlie pennaiient .style, as in Geranium, t. 272, llrl- 
Icliiira.s, t. 200, though it is also used tor naked 
seeds, as Sraudi.v, i. 1397,/i 206. 

Ala. f. 207, a Wing, is a dilated membranou.s 
appendage to Seeds, a.s in Embothrium, Bot. of 
N. Iloll. t. 7, Ba/ihia, Couchium,’ Bignonia echi- 
nata, Gau'tn.t. 52, Rhinanthm, EugLBot.t. 657, 
serving to waft them along in the air. Gan tncr 
wished to confine this term to a membranous e.x- 
pansion of the top or upper edge of a Seed or 
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’.ced-vessel, using margo ftiembranaceus for one 
surrounds the whole, but he has not adhered 
0 it in practice. Capsules are sometimes fur- 
lished with one wing, as the Ash ,• oftener wdth 
everal, as Hakiia, Acer, Begonia, &c. In Seeds 
le Wing is commonly solitary, except some Urn- 
slliferous plants, like V'/iapsia, (iartn. 21. 
Seeds are occasiouully furnished with Spines, 
look.s, Seule.s. Crested aj)pendages, particularly a 
ttle gland-like part near the Scar, .sometiine-s de- 
ominated Htrophiolum, as in Asanm, Crterin. 

. 14, Bnssiita, Ventenat Jmi, de C 's, t. 7, Plu- 
ylobhun, Bot. of N. lloll. i. (j, lle.r, Spar^’uni, 
•:c. In general, however, smoothness is charac- 
cristic of a seed, by which it best make.s its nay 
nto the soft earth, though sometime.s it is barbed, 
•r at least its covering, as in Siipn, Engl. Bot. 

. 135G, that it may not easily be withdrawn 
igain by the powerful feathery appendage of that 
dant, which, after having by its circumvolutions 
orced the seed deeper and deeper, breaks off at 
= joint, and flie.s away. 

The various modes by which seeds are dispers- 
d cannot fail to strike an, observing mind with 
admiration. * Who has not listened in a calm and 
unny day to the crackling of Furze bushes, caused 
»y the explosion of their little elastic pods ; or 
..atched the down of innumerable seeds floafng 
.n the summer breeze, till they are overtaken by 
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ashower, which moistening their wings stops their 
further flight, and at the same time accomplishes 
its final purpose, by immediately promoting the 
germination of each seed in the moist earth? How 
little arc children aware, as they blow away the 
.seeds of Dandelion, or stick Burs in sport upon' 
each other’s clothes, that they are fulfilling one of 
the urcat cjids of Nature ! Sometimes the Calyx, 
best t with hooks, fo’'ms the bur, as in Arctium 
Lappa, Faigl. Bot. t. 122S ; sometimes books en¬ 
compass the fruH, itself, as in Xanthhim, and .some 
species of particularly fr. t. 816. 

Plants thus I'urnished are observed by Liuna?us to 
thrive best i . a rank manured soil, rvith which, 
by being conveyed to the dens of wild animals, 
they arc most likely to meet. The Awns of 
grasses answer the same end. Pulpy fruits serve 
quadrupeds and birds as food, while their seeds, 
often small, hard, and indigestible, pass uninjured 
through the intestines, and are deposited far from 
their original place of growth, in a condition pecu¬ 
liarly fit for vegetation. Even such seeds as are 
tlicmselves eaten, like the various sorts of nuts, are 
hoarded up in the ground and occasionally forgot¬ 
ten, or carried to a distance, and in part only de¬ 
voured. The ocean itself serves to waft the larger 

O 

kinds of seeds, from their native soil to far-distant 
shores, 
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7. Receptaculuji. The Receptacle is the common 
base or point of connexion of the other parts of 
fructification. It is not always distinguishable by 
any particular figure, e.xcept in compound flowers 
constituting the Linnman class Si/ngatciui, in 

' which it is very remarkable and important. In 
the Daisy,/. 208, Engl. Bot. 424, it is conical; 
in Ckri/.ia)Hhc/iiinii, t. (501, convex ; in others flat, 
or slightly concave. Picrix, t. 972, has it naked, 
that is, destitute of anv hairs or scales between 
the florets or .seeds ; Carduus, t. 1112, hairy ; An- 
thcmis, 1. G02, scaly; and Onopurdiim, t. 977, cel¬ 
lular like ahoncy-comb,/. 209. On this and the 
seed-down arc founded the most .solid generic 
characters of these plants, admirably illustrated 
by the inimitable Gaertner. 

The term Receptacle’is sometimes extended by 
Linnaeus to express the base of a flower, or even 
its internal part between the .stamen.s and pi.stils, 
provided there be any thing remarkable in such 
parts, without reference to the foundation of the 
whole fructification. It also expresses the part 
to which the .seed.s arc attached in a seed-vessel, 
and the common stalk of a spike, or spikelet, in 
grasses. 


Having thus explained the various organs of fruc¬ 
tification, we shall add a few remarks concerning 
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flowers in general, reserving the functions of the 
Stamens and Pistils, with the Linnrean experiments 
and inquiries relative to that curious subject, for the 
next chapter. 

A flower furnished with both calyx and corolla is 
called fum coMp/etus, a complete flower; when the 
latter is wantin'^-, iiicompklm; and when tlie voro//a 
is present without the calyx, nudux, naked. When 
tlie stamens and pistils are both, as usual, in one 
llower, that flower is called perfect, or united ; when 
they are situated in dilferent flowers of the same 
species, such I would denominate separated flowers ; 
that which has the stamens being ternted the barren 
flower, as pro'iucing no fruit in itself, and that with 
pistils the fertile one, as bearing the seed. If this 
separation extends no further than to diflerent situ¬ 
ations on the same individual plant, Linnaeus calls 
such liower.s awiioici, moncpcious, as confined to one 
house or dwelling; if tlie barren and fertile flowers 
grow from two separate roots, they are said to be 
diGivi, dicEoious. Some, plants have united flowers 
and separated ones in the same species, either from 
one, two or three roots, and such are called poly¬ 
gamous, as making a sort of compound household. 

A Compound flow'er consists of numerous florets, 
flosculi, all sessile on a common undivided Recep¬ 
tacle, and inclosed in one contiguous Calyx or iV- 
riatUbitm. It is also essential to this kind of flower 
that the Anthers should be united into a cylinder. 
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to which only the genus Tussiln<ro affords one or two 
exceptions, and Kuhnia another; and moreover, tlrat 
the stamens should be 6ve to each floret, Si^etsheckia 
;?Oira/o.vaorL’Heritier, Stirp, Nov. 1. 19, alone having 
but three. The florets are always monopetalous 
and superior, each standing on a solitary naked seed, 
or at least the rudiments of one, though not always 
perfected. Some Compound flowers consist of very 
few florets, as Humea elegans, E.xot. Bot. t. 1, Prc- 
7ia)ithes vmralis, Kngl. Bot. t. 457 ; others of many, 
as the Thistle, Daisy, Sunflower, &c. The florets 
themselves are of two kinds, Ugidati. liiiulate, shaped 
like a strap or ribband,/’. 210, with three or five 
teeth, as in Tragopogon, t. 434, and the Dandelion ; 
or tubulosi, tubular, cylindrical and five-cleft, as in 
Carduus., t. 1112, and Tanacetim, t. 1229. The 
marginal white florets of the Daisy, f. 211, are of 
the former description, and compose its radius, or 
rays, and its yellow central ones come under the lat¬ 
ter denomination,/. 212, constituting its discus, or 
disk. The disk of such flowers is most frequently 
yellow, the rays yellow, white, red, or blue. No 
instance is known of yellow rays with a white, red, 
or blue disk. 

An Aggregate flower has a common undivided 
Receptacle, the Anthers all separate and distant, 
Jasione only, Engl Bot. t. 882, having them united 
at the base, but not into a cylinder, and the florets 
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commonly stand on stalks, each having a single or 
double partial calyx. Such flowers have rarely any 
inclination to yellow, but are blue, purple, or white. 
Instances are found in Scabiosa, <.659 and 1311, 
DipnacuSy t. 1032 and 877, and the beautiful Cape 
genus Frol-a. 

Such is the true idea of an Ae-o-reg-ate flower: but 
Linnaeus enumerates, under that denomination, seven 
kinds, his favourite nutflber ; these are, 

1. The Aggregate flower, properly so called, as just 

mentioned. 

2. The Compound flow'er, previously described. 

3. The Amentaceous flower, or Catkin, of w'hich we 

have spoken, p. 197. 

4. The plumose, or Chafly flower, peculiar to the 

Grasses and their allies, see p. 199. 

5. The Sheathed flower, whose common receptacle 

springs from a Sheath, as in Arum. 

6. The Umbellate ; and 

7. The Cymose flowers, concerning which two last 

a few observations are necessary. 

Linnaeus and his friend Aitedi thought the great 
natural umbelliferous order could not be divided 
into good and distinct genera by the seeds or parts 
of the flower, without taking into consideration the 
general and partial involucral leaves, which they 
therefore chose to consider as a part of the fructifi- 
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cation, and defined as a co' [if r ranatv fron the flower. 
The rays of the unihel, ot i mii'se, becaiiM' the '■ub- 
divi.sious of a branched recejitaclc, and ihe whole 
umbel was considered as out' ag-greoate flower. It 
necessarily followed that a Cyme, sec/i. IbS, must 
be considered in the same light; nor did the saga¬ 
city of Linnscus overlook the arguments in favour of 
this hypothe.sis. Many of the umbelliferous tribe, 
as Hcraclcum, Eu^nl. Bot. t. 1 ) 39 , Caucalix, Coria/i- 
{/rim, kc., leave their marginal flower.s dilated, ra¬ 
diant, and more or less inclined to be imperfect or 
abortive, thus evincing an ai)aloi;y with real cnin- 
pouud flowers like the; Sunflower, which analogy is 
still more striking between Ocnanthe, t. 3G3, 347, 
348 , and the Marigold, Calendida. So the cymosc 
plants, nsVibiiruum Opulus, t. 332, bear dilated and 
abortive marginal floAvers, and Iltjdrangen hortoisi.s-, 
Sm. Ic. Piet. t. 12, has scarcely any other.s. Car- 
nus .naiguinea, Engl. Bot. t. 249 , has a naked cyme, 
C. Succica, t. 310, an umbel, accompanied by co- 
louted bracteas, or, as Liunreus judged, a coloured 
involucrum, proving the close affinity between these 
two modes of inflorescence. 

Notwithstanding all this, I presume to dissent 
from the above hypothesis, as offering too great vio¬ 
lence to Nature, and swerving from that beautiful 
and philosophical Linnsean principle, of characteriz¬ 
ing genera by the fructification alone; a principle 
which those who are competent to the subject at all. 
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will, r believe, never find to fail. The seeds and 
Ilou rs of the uinbelliferous family are quite suffi- 
cicM for our purpose, while the involucrum is very 
pia -tirious and changeable ; often deficient, often 
iuiirioderately lux.uviant, in the same genus. In the 
cymose plants everybody knows the real parts of 
fructification to be abundantly adequate, the invo¬ 
lucrum being of small moment; witness that most 
natural genus Co}'nns. For all these, and other 
reasons, to particularize which would lead me too 
far, I have, p. 187, reckoned the Umbel .and Cyme 
modes of flowerino:, and not themselves aggregate 
flowers. According to this principle, the Umbelli¬ 
ferous Plants ire generically arranged and distin¬ 
guished, in the English Flora, v. 2, published in 
1824, by the parts of the flower and seeds alone, the 
floral receptacle being taken into consideration, as 
a disiinct part from the tumid bases of the styles. 
The Involucra and of Linumus are there¬ 

fore termed general and partial Bractcas, and afford 
specific, not generic, characters. 
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SEaVAflOXS OP IKVA'vCL’S A.V0 OTHEHS OX THAT 

SOBJKCT. 

The real use of the Stamens of Plants was lonj; a 
subject of •dispute ainon<r philosophers, till Linnanis, 
accordiag- to the general opinion at present, ex¬ 
plained it beyond a possibility of doubt. Still there 
are not wanting persons who from time to time .start 
objections, prompted either by a philosophical pur¬ 
suit of truth, or an ambitious desire of distinguish¬ 
ing themselves in controverting so celebrated a doc¬ 
trine, as some have written against the circulation of 
the animal blood. I propose* to trace the history of 
this doctrine, and especially to review the facts and 
experiments upon which Linneeus founded his opi¬ 
nion, as well as the objectiotis it has had to encoun¬ 
ter. It would be endless, and altogether superflu¬ 
ous, to bring forward new facts in its support, nor 
shall I do so, except where new arguments may 
render such a measure necessary. 

The Stamens and Pistils of flowers have, from 
the most remote antiquity, beea considered as of 
great importance in perfecting the fruit. The Date 
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l^alrn, from time immemorial a jirimary object of 
cultivation in tlie more temperate climates of the 
globe, bears barren and fertile flowers on separate 
trees. The ancient Greeks soon discovered that in 
order to have abundant and well-flavoured fruit, it 
was expedient to plant both trees near together, or 
to bring the barren blossoms to those which were to 
bear fruit; and in this chiefly consisted the culture 
of that valuable plant. Tournefort tells us that 
without such assistance dates have no kernel, and 
are not good food. The, same has long been prac¬ 
tised, and is continued to this very day iu the Le¬ 
vant, upon the Pistucia, and the Fig. 

At the re' ival of learning botanists were more 
occupied in determining the species, and investiga¬ 
ting the medical properties of plants, than in study¬ 
ing their physiology ; and when after a while the 
subject in question was started, some of them, as 
Morison,Tournefort and Pontedera,uniformly treated 
with great contempt the hypothesis which has since 
been established. We shall, as we proceed, advert 
to some of their arguments. 

About the year 1676, Sir Thomas Millington, 
Savilian Professor at Oxford, is recorded to have 
hinted to Dr. Grew that the use of the Stamens was 
probably to perfect and fertilize the seed. Grew 
adopted the idea, and the great Ray approved it. 
Several other botanists either followed them, or had 
previously conceived the same opinion, among whom 
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R. J. Camerarius, Professor at Tubingen towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, was one of the 
most able and orioinal. Vaiilant wrote an exccUcut 

O 

oration on the subject, whicli being hostile to the 
opinions ofTouruefort, lay in obscurity till published 
by Boerhaave. Blair and Bradley assented in En¬ 
gland, and several continental botanists imbibed the 
same sentiments. Pontedern, however, at Padua, a 
university long famous, but then on the decline, and 
consequently adverse to all new inquiry and infor¬ 
mation, in 1720 published his Antfiulogia, quite on 
the other side of the question. 

Linnreus, towards the year 1732, reviewed all that 
had been done before him, and clearly established 
the fact so long in dispute, in bis Fundamenta and 
P/iilosophia Bolanica. He determined the func¬ 
tions of the Stamens and Pistils, proved these organs 
to be essential to every plant, and thence conceived 
the happy idea of using them for the purpose of 
systematical arrangement. In the latter point his 
merit was altogether original; in the former he,made 
. use of the discoveries and remarks of others, but set 
them in so new and clear a light, as in a manner to 
render them his own. 

I have already mentioned, p. Ill, the two modes 
by which plants are multiplied, and have shown the 
important difference between them. Propagation 
by seed is th|^only genuine reproduction of the spe¬ 
cies, and it now remains to prove that the essential 
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organs of the flower are indispeasably requisite for 
the perfecting of the seed. 

Every one must have observed that the flower of a 
plant always precedes its fruit. To this the I\Ica- 
dow Saffron, Engl. Bot. t. 133, seems an objection, 
tlic fruit and leaves being perfected in the spring, 
the blossoms not appearing till autumn ; but a due 
examination w'ill readily ascertain that the seed-bud 
i'crined in autumn is tljc very satne whicli comes to 
maturity in the following .spring. A Pine-apple 
was once, very unexpectedly, mentioned to me as 
an instance of fruit being formed before the flower, 
because, the green fruit in that instance, a.s in many 
others, is almo.st fully growm before the flowers ex¬ 
pand. The seeds however, the essence of the fruit, 
are only in embryo at tbi.s period, just as in the gcr- 
nicn of an apple blossom. 

It was very soon ascertained tliat flowers are in¬ 
variably furnished with Stamens and Pistils, either 
in the same individual, or two of the same .species, 
however defective they may be in otlier parts; of 
which Hippuris, Engl. Bot. t. 763, the most simple 
of blo.ssoms, is a rcmark^le example. Few botanists 
indeed had detected them in the Lmna or Duck 
weed, so abundant on the surface of still waters, and 
Valisneri alone for a long time engrossed the ho¬ 
nour of having seen them. In our days however 
they rewarded the researches of thcilhdefatigable 
Ehrhart in Germany, and, on being sought with 

s 
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equal acuteness, were found in England. Three 
species have been delineated in Engi. Bol. t. 92G, 
1095 and 1233, from the discoveries of .Mr. Turner 
and Mr. W. Borrer. Tiie flowers of Mosses, long 
neglected and afterwards mistaken, were faithfullv 
delineated by Micheli, carduJJy examined and pro¬ 
perly understood by Lmna?us as be rambled over 
the wilds of Lapland*, and at length fully illustrated, 
and placed out of all uncertainty, by the justly cele¬ 
brated Hedwig. These parts indeed are still un¬ 
known in Ferns, or at least no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of them has reached me, though the seeds and 
.seed-vessels are sufficiently obvious. 

The existence of the parts under consideration is 
so incontroverti|)le in every flower around us, that 
Pontedera was reduced to seek plants without sta¬ 
mens among the figures of the JJorlus Mdlaharkus ; 
but the plates in which he confided arc now known 
to be faulty in that very particular. 

Plants indeed have occasionally abortive stamen.s 
in one flower and barren pistils in another, and the 
Plantain-tree, Mum, is de.scribed by Linnmus as 
having five out of its six stqjnens perfected in such 
blossoms as ripen no fruit, while those with a fertile 
germeu contain only a single ripe stamen, five being 
ineffective. This only shows the resources, the wis¬ 
dom, and the infinite variety of the creation. When 

This hithertcT’unknown fact S 4 )pears in liis Tour through that 
country, lately published in Efiglish, v. 1.185. 
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tLe roots are luxuiiantly prolific, tlie flowers are in 
some measure defective, Nature relaxing as it were 
from her usual solicitude, and allowing her children 
to repose, and indulge in the abundance of good 
things about them. But when want threatens, she 
instantly takes the alarm; ail her energie.s are ex¬ 
erted to secure the future progeny, even at the ha- 
zani of the parent stock, and to send them abroad to 
colonise more favourable situations. 

Most generally the access of the pollen is not 
trusted to any accidental modes of conveyance, how¬ 
ever numerous, elaborate, and, if we may so express 
it, ingenious, such modes may be ; but the Stamens 
are for greater security lodged in the same flower, 
under the protection of the same silken veils, or of 
more substantial guards, which shelter their appro¬ 
priate pistils. This is the case with the majority of 
our herbs and shrubs, and even with the trees of 
hot countries, whose leaves, being always present, 
might impede the passage of the pollen. On the 
contrary, the trees of cold climates have generally 
separated flowers, blossoming before the leaves 
come forth, and in a 'windy season of the year; 
while those which blossom later, as the Oak, are 
either peculiarly frequented by insects, or, like the 
numerous kinds of Fir, have leaves so little in tly, 
way, and pollen so excessively abundant, that im¬ 
pregnation can scarcely fail. 

The pollen and the stigma ore always in perfec 
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tion at the same time, the latteu. commonly wither¬ 
ing and falling off a little after the anthers, though 
the style may remain, to become a useful appendage 
to the fruit. TheFeo/fl tricolor or Pansy, the Gra- 
tiola, the Martynia, and many plants besides, have 
, been observed to be furnished with a stigma gaping 
only at the time the pollen is ripe. The beautiful 
Jacobaean Lily, Amaryllis fornmiasima, Curt. Alag. 
t. 47, is justly described by Linna-us as provided 
with a drop of clear liquid, which protrudes every 
morning from the stigma, and about noon seems 
almost ready to fall to the ground. It is however 
reabsorbed in the afternoon, having received the 
pollen whose vapour* renders it turbid, and whose 
minute husks afterwards remain upon the stigma. 
The same phaenomenon takes place for several suc¬ 
cessive days. 

In opposition to similar facts, proving the syn¬ 
chronous operation of these organs, Pontcdera has, 
with more observation than usual, remarked that in 
the umbelliferous tribe the style frequently does not 
appear till the anthers are fallen. But he ought to 
have perceived that the stigma is previously perfect¬ 
ed, and that the style grows out afterwards, in a 
recurved and divaricated form, for the purpose of 
pfoviding hooks to the seeds. It is also observable, 
that in this family the several organs are sometimes 
brought to perfection in different flowers at different 
times, so that the anthers of one may impregnate 
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the stigmas of another whose stamens were abortive, 
or long since withered. The same thing happens 
in other instances. Linnmus mentions the Jatropha 
urens as producing flowers with stamens some 
weeks in general before or after the others. Hence 
he obtained no seed, till he preserved the pollen 
for a month or more in paper, and scattered it on a 
few stigmas then in perfection. There can be no 
doubt that, in a wild state, some or other of the two 
kinds of blossoms are ripe together, throughout the 
flowering season, on different trees. 

A similar experiment to that just mentioned was 
made in 1749 upon a Palm-tree at Berlin, which for 
want of pollen had never brought any fruit to per¬ 
fection. A branch of barren flowers was sent by the 
post from Leipsic, twenty German miles distant, and 
suspended over the pistils. Consequently abun¬ 
dance of fruit was ripened, and many young plants 
raised from the seeds 

Tournefort and Pontedera supposed the pollen to 


* What Species of Palm was the subject of tliis experiment docs 
not clearly appear. In llic original communication to Dr. Watson, 
printed in the preface of Lee’s Introducfion to Botany, it is called 
Pn/mu major folia Jialirltiformibm, which seems appropriate to Rhapis 
jluhclhformh, Ait. Hort. Kac.vd. 1. v. 3. 473; yet Linn<eus, in his Dis¬ 
sertation oti this subject, expressly calls it Phanix dactylifera, the 
Date Palm, and says he had in his garden many vigorous plants 
raised from a jrortion of the seeds above mentioned, llie great suc¬ 
cess of the evperimeril, and the “ fan-shaped” leaves, makemyather 
take it for the Hliupa, a |ilani not \wtl known to Ifmua'Us. 
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be of an excrementitious nature, and thrown off as 
superfluous. But its being so curiously and dis¬ 
tinctly organized in every plant, and producing a 
peculiar vapour on the accession of moisture, shows, 
beyond contradiction, that it has functions to per¬ 
form after it has left the anther. The same writers 
conceived that the stamens might possibly secrete 
something to circulate from them to tlie voung 
seeds; a hypothesis totally subverted by every 
flower with separated organs, whose stamens could 
circulate nothing to germens on a difl'erent branch 
or root; a difficulty which the judicious Tournefort 
perceived, and was candid enough to allow. 

Both the conjectures just mentioned vanish before 
one luminous experiment of Linnmus, of all others 
the most easy to repeat and to understand. He re¬ 
moved the antliers from a flower of G laud ton phani- 
ceum, Engl. But. t. 1433, stripping olf the rest of 
that day’s blossoms. Another morning he repeated 
the same practice, only sprinkling the .stigma of tiiat 
blossom, which he had last deprived of its own sta¬ 
mens, with the pollen from another. The flower first 
mutilated produced no fruit, but the second afforded 
very perfect seed. “ My design,” says Lirmmus, 
“ was to prevent any one in future from believing 
that the removal of the anthers from .a flower was in 
itself capable of rendering the germen abortive." 

The usual proportion and situation of stamens 
with respect to pistils is well worthy of notice. The 
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former are generally shortest in drooping flowers, 
longest in erect ones. The barren blossoms stand 
above the fertile ones in Carc.r, Coi.v, Arinn, &c., 
that the pollen may fall on the stigmas. This is 
the more remarkable, as the usual order of Nature 
seems in such plants, as well indeed as in compound 
and even umbelliferous flowers, to be reversed ; for 
the pistils are invariably central, or internal, in 
every simjde flower, and would therefore, if drawn 
out into a monoecious spike,.be above the stamens. 

Many curious contrivances of Nature serve to 
bring the anthers and stigmas together. In Gloriosa, 
A>idr. Repos, t. 129, the style is bent, at a right 
angle, from the-very base, foi^ this evident purpose. 
In Saxifrapa, and Panmssia, Engl. Bot. t. 82, the 
stamens lean one or two at a* time over the stigma, 
retiring after they have shed their pollen, and giv¬ 
ing place to others ; which wonderful cecouomy is 
very striking in the garden Rue, Ruta graveolais, 
whose stout and firm filaments cannot be disturbed 
from the posture in which they may happen to be, 
and evince a spontaneous movement unaffected by 
external causes. The five filaments of the Cdosia, 
Cock’s-comb, are connected at their lower part by a 
membranous web, which in moist weather is relaxed, 
and the stamens spread for shelter under the con¬ 
cave lobes of the corolla. When the air is dry the 
contraction of the membrahe brings fhem together, 
to scatter their pollen in the centre of tn^ flower. 
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The elastic filaments of ParkUtria, Ettgl. Bot. 
t, 879, for a while restrained by the calyx, as those of 
the lovely Kfflmicc, Curt. Mag. t. 175, 177, are by 
the minute pouches in the corolla, relieve themselves 
by an elastic spring, which in both instances serves 
to dash the pollen with great force upon the stigma. 
The same end is accomplished by the curved ger- 
men of Medicago fakaia, Engl. Bot. t. lOlG, re¬ 
leasing itself by a spring from the closed keel of the 
flower. 

But of all flowers that of the Barberry-bush, 
t. 49, is most worthy the attention of a curious phy¬ 
siologist. In this the six stamens, spreading mode¬ 
rately, arc sheltered under the concave tips gf the 
petals, till some extraneous body, as the feet or 
trunk of an insect in search of honey, touches the 
inner part of each filament near the bottom. The 
irritability of that part, is such, that the filament im¬ 
mediately contracts there, and consccjuently strikes 
its anther, full of pollen, against the stigma. Any 
other part of the filament may be touched witliout 
this efl'ect, provided no concussion be given to the 
whole. After a while the filament retires gradually, 
and may again be stimulated ; and when each petal, 
witli its annexed filament, is fallen to the ground, 
the latter on being touched shows as much senaibi- 
lity as ever. See Tracts on Nat. Hktory, 165. I 
have never detected any sympathy between the fila¬ 
ments, nor is any thing of the kind cxprc.s.scd in the 
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paper just inentioned, though Dr. Darwin, from 
some unaccountable misapprehension, has quoted 
me to that effect. It is still more wonderful that 
the celebrated Bonnet, as mentioned in Sennebier's 
Physiologk VegHak, v. o. 105, should have observed 
this pliEenomenon in the Barberry so very inaccu¬ 
rately, as to compare it to the relaxation of a spring, 
luid that the ingenious Sennebier himself, in quoting 
me, 'p. 103, for having ascertained the lower part 
only of each filament to be irritable, should express 
himself as follows. “It has not yet been proved 
that the movement of the stamens is attended with 
the contraction of the filaments; which nevertheless 
was the first proof necessary to have been given in 
order to ascertain their irritabilitj-; it is not even 
yet well knov, n which is the irritable part of the 
filaments, and whether it be only their base, as 
Smith has had the address to discover.” In answer 
to whicli I need only request any one to read the 
above account, or the more ample detail in my ori¬ 
ginal paper, and above all, to examine a Barberry- 
blossom for himself; and if any doubts remain con¬ 
cerning the existence of vegetable irritability, let 
him read Sennebier's whole chapter intended to dis¬ 
prove it, where that candid philosopher, while he* 
expresses his own doubts, has brought together 
every thing in its favour. Among the whole of his 
facts nothing is more decisive than the remarks of 
(’oulomb and Van Marian on the Eiiphorka, whose 
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milky juices flow so copiously from ■ wound, in 
consequence of the evident irritability .if their ves¬ 
sels ; but when the life of the plant is dt stro} ed by 
electricity, all the flowing is at an end. It is su¬ 
perfluous to add any thing on this subject, and I 
return to that of the impregnation of flowers. 

I have already mentioned that any moisture causes 
the pollen to explode, consequently its purpose is 
liable to be frustrated by rain or heavy dews. Liu- 
iimus observes that husbandmen find their crops of 
rye to .suffer more from this cause than barley, be- 
cau.se in the latter the anthers are more proti'ctcd 
by the husks; and the Juniper berries are .sparinsxly, 
or not at all, produced in Sweden when the flowering- 
season has been wet. The same great ob.scrver also re¬ 
marks, what yearly experience confirms, thatCherry- 
trees are more certainly fruitful than Pear-trees, be¬ 
cause in the former the opening of the -anthers is, 
in each blossom, much more progressive, so that a 
longer period elapses for the accomplishment of the 
fertilization of the gerraen,, and there is consequently 
less chance of its being hindered by a few showers. 

To guard against the hurtful influence of noctur¬ 
nal dews or drenching rains, most flowers either 
fold their petals together, or hang down their heads, 
when the sun does not shine; by which, their in¬ 
ternal organs are sheltered. In some which always 
droop, as the Snowdrops Galanthus and l£ucojum, 
Engl. Bot. t. 19 and 621, the Fritillary, t. 622, the 
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Crow I Imperial, various species of Campanula, and 
olijo s, vvliile the overshadowing corolla keeps off 
rain, the air has free access underneath to blow the 
pollen to the stigma. Nor is this drooping caused 
by the weight of the flowers, for the fruit iniHost of 
them is much heavier, and yet stands erect on the 
very same stalk. The papilionaceous flowers in 
general spread their wings in fine weather, admitting 
the sun and air to the parts within; whereas many 
of them not only close their petals at night, but also 
derive additional protection from the green leaves 
of the plant folding closely about them. Convol- 
vulioi arvams, 1.312, Anagallis arvensis, t. 529, Ca¬ 
lendula piuviali.s, and many others, are well known to 
shut up their flowers against the approach of rain ; 
whence the Anagallis has been called tlie Poor Man’s 
Weather-glas.s. It has been observed by Linnaeus 
that flowers lose this fine sensibility, either after the 
anthers have performed their office, or when deprived 
of them artificially '; nor do I doubt the fact. I have 
had reason to think that, during a long continuance 
of wet, the sensibility of the Anagallis is sometimes 
exhausted ; and it is evident that very sudden thun¬ 
der-showers often take such flowers by surprise, tlie 
previous state of the atmosphere not having been 
such as to give them due warning. 

That parts of vegetables not only lose their irrita¬ 
bility, but even their vital principle, in consequence 
'of having accomplished the ends of their being, ap- 
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pears from an experiment of LinnmuN upon Hemp. 
This is a dioecious plant, see p. 249, and Linnaeus 
kept several fertile-flowered individuals in separate 
apartments from the barren ones, in order to try 
whether they could perfect their seeds without the 
aid of pollen. Some few however remained with 
the barren-flowered plants, and these ripened seed 
in due time, their stigmas having faded and withered 
soon after they had received the pollen. On the 
contrary, the stigmas which had been out of its reach 
coutinued green and vigorous, nor did they begin 
to fade till they had thus lasted for a very long 
while. Since 1 read the history of this experiment, 
1 have found it easy, in many plants, to tell, by the 
appearance of the stigma, whetlier the seed be lerti- 
lized or not The above experiment is the more 
important, as the abbe Spallanzani has recorded one 
made by himself upon the same species of plant, 
with a contrary result. But as he has said nothing 
of the appearance of the stigmas, his experiment 
must yield to that of Linnaeus, in point of accuracy; 
and even if his account be otherwise correct, the re¬ 
sult is easily explained. Hemp, Spinach, some 
Nettles, &c., naturally dioecious, are occasionally not 
completely So, a few latent barren or fertile flowers 
being frequently found among those of the other 
sort, by which provision is made against accidents, 
and the perfecting of a few seeds, at any rate, se¬ 
cured. 
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III general, germens whose stigmas have not re¬ 
ceived the pollen wither away without swelling at 
all; but some grow to a considerable size, and in 
such the substance of the seed, its skih, and even 
its cotyledons, are often to be found, the einbryo 
only being wanting. In a Melon or Cucumber it 
is common to find, among numerous perfect seeds, 
many mere unimpregnated husks. In the magnifi¬ 
cent Cycos revoluta which bore fruit at the late 
bishop of Winchester’s, and of which a history with 
plates is given in the sixth volume of the Linnman 
Society’s Transactions, 1 found the dnrpa and all its 
contents apparently perfect, except that there was 
only a minute v.avity where the embryo should have 
been, in consequence of the want cf another tree 
with stamens, which was not to be found perhaps 
nearer than .Tapan. Gardeners formerly attempted 
to assist Nature by stripping off the barren flowers 
of Melons and Cucumbers, which, having- no ger- 
men, they found could not come to fruit, and were 
therefore, as they supposed, an unnecessary encum¬ 
brance to the constitution of the parent plant. But 
finding that, by such a practice, they obtained no 
fruit at all, they soon learned the wiser method of 
admitting air as often as possible to the flowering 
plants, for the purpose of blowing the pollen from 
one blossom to the other, and even to gatlier the 
barren kind, and place it-over that destined to bear 
fruit. 
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The oeconoray of various aquatic plants ihrorvs 
great light upon the subject before O';. Diiibrent 
species oi Poiamogeton, Engl. Bot. t. ]<)S, 297,370, 
&c., Ruppia maritima, t. 136, and others, float en¬ 
tirely under water, often at some considerable depth, 
till the flowering season arrives, when they rise near 
the surface, and throw op their flowering spikes 
above it, sinking afterw'ards to ripen and sow their 
seeds at the bottom. NpmpEi'a alba, f. 160, is very 
truly described bv Linnmus in his Flora Snedca. as 
closing its flowers in the afternoon, and laying them 
down upon the surface of the water till morning, 
when it raises and expands them, often, in a bright 
day, to several inches above the water. To this I 
can speak from my own knowledge, and it is con¬ 
firmed by the history given by Theophrastus of his 
Lotus, which, according to all appearance, is the 
Nymphaa Lotus oi Limiasns. “This," says he, 
“ as well as the Cyamus*, bears its fruit in a head. 
The flower is white, consisting of many crowded 
leaves about as broad as those of a lily. These 
leaves at sunset fold themselves together, covering 
the head (or seed-vessel). At sunrise they ex¬ 
pand, and rise above the water. This they continue 
till the head is perfected, and the flowers fall off.” 
So far Theophrastus writes as of his own knowledge; 
he continues as follows; “ It is reported that in the 


• Exot. Bot. L 31, 39. 
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Euphrates the head and flowers keep sinking till 
midnight, when they are so deep in the water as to 
be out of reach of the hand, but towards mornino: 
they return, and still more as the day advances. At 
sun-rise they are already above the surface, with the 
flower expanded ; afterwards they rise high above 
the water.” Pliny repeats the same account; and 
Prosper Alpinus, whose purpose is to prove the 
Lotus of Theophrastus not different from the com¬ 
mon Nymphcia, in which, as far as genus is con¬ 
cerned, ho is correct, has the following- remarkable 
passage : “The celebrated stories of the Lotus turn¬ 
ing to the sun, closing its flowers and sinking under 
■\vater at night and rising again in the morning, are 
conformable to what everybody has observed in the 
Nympheear 

1 havG been the more particular in the above quo¬ 
tations, because the veracity of Theophrastus has 
lately been somewhat rudely impeached, on very 
questionable authority. For my own part, I think 
what we .see of the Nympheva in England is suflici- 
ent to render the above account highly probable in 
a country where the sun has so much more power, 
even if it did not come from the most faithful and 
philosophical botanist of antiquity, and I have alw'ays 
with confidence cited it on his authority. The reader, 
however, will perceive that the only important cir¬ 
cumstance for our purpose is the closing of the 
flowers at night, which is sufficiently well esta¬ 
blished. 
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But the most memorable of aquatic plants is the 
Valisneria spiralis, well figured and described by 
Micheli, Nov. Gcn.t. 10, which, grows at the bot¬ 
toms of ditches in Italy. In this the fertile flowers 
stand on long spiral stalks., and these by uncoiling 
elevate them to the surface of the water, where the 
calyx expands in the open air. in the i])can w'hile 
plenty of barren flowers are produced on a distinct 
root, on shot! straight stalks, from which they ri'-c 
like little .separate white bubbles, .suddenly expand¬ 
ing when they reach the surface, iuul floating about 
in such abundance as to cover it entirely. Thus 
their pollen is scattered over the .stigmas of the first- 
mentioned blossom.s, whose .staiks .soon afterwarihs 
resume their .spiral figure, and the fruit come.s to 
maturity at tlio bottom of tlic water. All this Mi¬ 
cheli has de.scribed, without being aware oFits final 
purpose; so difierent is it to ebser-.e end (n rea.son ! 

Some aquatic vegetable-, w hu h bi('.s-em under 
water, seem to have a peeuliar kind ol glntinoii.s 
pollen, destined to perform its office in that .situ¬ 
ation, as Chara, Engl. Bot. t. 330, Sec. ; as well as 
the Fiicus and Conferva tribe ; but of tlie real nature 
of the fructification of these last vve can'at present 
only form analogical conjectures. 

The fertilization of the Fig is accomplished in a 
striking manner by insects, as is that of the real Sy¬ 
camore, Ekus Sycomorus. In this genus the green 
fruit is a hollow common calyx, or rather rcccpta- 
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and fertile in the same fig. This receptacle has 
only a very small orifice at the summit. The seeds 
therefore would not in general be perfected, were it 
not for certain minute flics of the genus Cyni-p.s, con¬ 
tinually fluttering from one fig to the other, all co- 
verf-j with pollen, and depositing their eggs -within 
the 

.TV envious observation is recorded by Schre 
b.': and H iildenou oonrennng the C.A- 

'‘■'tii;." Ef/yf. Bot ?. 3L'n. Tii- -eus and pistiis 
d this th.wer are inclosed in its globular base, the 
aulhors being under the stigma, and by no means 
cominodiousiy situated for conveying their policn to 
it. This the v’l'ore is accomplished by an insect, the 
Tipnla pi’tiiiiinnus, which enters tlie flower by the 
tubiih-j- part ib’^ that I'.nt beiiig tliiekly lined with 
initexed haii'^ tii-m/'i liic ily enters easih', itsr-.-turn 
is lut.Hy iinpe-!'. ‘!.e c-to';!;; fades, when the 
hair.', lie lb t :.g;ua t id - 'ides, -’n i allow the captive 
to escape, in tlie mean while tiie insect, continu¬ 
ally struggling lor liberty, and pacing his prison 
round and round, has brushed the pollen about the 
stigma. 1 do not doubt the accuracy of this account, 
though I have never caught the imprisoned Jlpula*. 
Indeed I have never seen any fruit formed by this 

Dr. Lamb of Newbury sent me specimens of the flowers, wiih the 
insect inclosed, from the Oxford garden, where they were discovered 
by a young gardener .—August 1813. 


T 
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platlt. ProbabI}' for want ol' some insec adapicd 
to the same pur]H)se in its o\mi eomitry, die Ame¬ 
rican Arhstolw'hia Sipl/o, thouiih it riowei' ]ileiiti- 
fully, rarely forms fruit in our gardens. That it 
sometimes does, I have been informed by the late. 
Lady Amelia Hume, since the first edition of this 
work was published. 

The ways in which insects serve the same pur¬ 
pose are innumerable. These active little beings 
are peculiarly busy about flowers in bright sunny 
weather, when every blossom i.s expanded, the pol¬ 
len in perfection, and all the powers of vegetation 
in their greatest vigour. Then we see the rough 
sides and leg.s of the bee, laden wdth the golden 
dust, which it shakes off, and collects anew, in its 
visits to the honeyed stores inviting it on every side. 
All nature is then alive, and a thousand wise end.s 
are accomplished by innumerable means that “see¬ 
ing we perceive not;” for though in the abundance 
of creation there seems to be a waste, yet in pro¬ 
portion as we understand the subject, we find the 
more reason to conclude that nothing is made in vain. 
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ON THE DISEASES OF PLANTS, PARTICULARLY AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THEIR VITAL PRINCIPLE. 

The diseases of Vegetables serve in many instances 
to prove their vitality, and to illustrate the nature of 
their constitution. 

Plants are subject to Gangrene or Ajo/zace/wi', espe¬ 
cially the more succulent kinds, of which a very 
curious account, concerning the Cactus coccimllifer, 
Indian Fig, or Nopal, extremely to our present pur¬ 
pose, is given by M. Thiery de Menonville, in liis 
work on the culture of the Nopal as the food of 
the Cochineal insect. This writer travelled many 
yearssince, through the Spanish settlements in South 
America, chiefly noted for the cultivation of this 
precious insect, on purpose to transport it clandes¬ 
tinely to some of the French islands. Such were 
the supineness and ignorance of the Spaniards, that 
he succeeded in conveying, not only the living in¬ 
sects, but the bulky plant necessary for their suste 
nance, notwithstanding severe edicts to the contrary. 
He had attended previously to the management of 
the Nopal, and made his remarks on the disea.ses to 
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which it is liable. Of these the Gangrene is extreme¬ 
ly frequent in the true Nopal of Mexico, begin¬ 
ning by a black spot, which spreads till the whole 
leaf or branch rots off, or the shrub dies. But the 
same kind of plant is often affected witli a much 
more serious disease, called by Thiery “ la dissolu¬ 
tion.’' This seems to be a sudden decay of the vital 
principle, like that produced in animals by light¬ 
ning or strong electi'icity. In an hour's time, from 
some unknown cause, a joint, a whole branch, oi 
sometimes an entire plant of the Nopal, changes 
from apparent health to a state of putrefaction or 
dissolution. One minute its surface is verdant and 
shining ; the next it turns yellow, and all its bril¬ 
liancy is gone. On cutting into its substance, the 
inside is found to have lost all cohesion, being quite 
rotten. "The only remedy in this case is speedy 
amputation below the diseased part. Sometimes 
the force of the vital principle makes a stand, as it 
were, against the encroaching disease, and throws 
off the infected joint or branch. Such is the account 
given by Thiery, which evinces a power in vegeta¬ 
bles precisely adequate to that of the animal con¬ 
stitution, by -which an injured or diseased part is, 
by an effort of Nature, thrown off' to preserve the 
rest. 

Nor need we travel to Mexico to find examples of 
this. Every deciduoas tree or shrub exhibits the 
very same phsenomenon ,• for the fall of their decay- 
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mg’ foliage in autumn, leaving- tlie branches and 
young buds vigorous and healthy, can be explained 
in no other way. Yet Du Hamel laboured in vain 
to account for the fall of the leaf nor is it wonder¬ 
ful that he or any body else, who. endeavours to ex¬ 
plain the physiology of vegetables or of animals 
according to one principle only, whether it be me¬ 
chanical or chemical, should entirely fail. To con¬ 
sider the fall of leaves in autumn as a slougliing, 
or casting off diseased or worn out parts, seems so 
simple and evident, as to be hardly worth insisting 
upon. Yet I find myself anticipated in this theory 
by one physiologist only, named Vrolick, cited by 
Willdenow, in his Prhnipks of p. 304 

though several learned speculations to no purpose 
arc extant on the subject. It is but just, however, 
that T should relate what led me to consider the 
matter with any attention. My friend the late Mr. 
Fairbairn of Chelsea garden long ago remarked to 
me, that when he had occasion to transplant any 
tree or shrub whilst in leaf, he could soon judge of 
its success by the ease with which its leaves were 
detached. The consequence of such' treatment is 
more or less injury to the health of the plant, as 
will first appear by the drooping of the leaves, most 
of which will probably die, and the decay will gene¬ 
rally be extended to the younger more delicate twigs. 


• .Sec his Phys. dot Arhres, v. 1.137. 
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The exact progress of this decay may speedily be 
known, by the leaves of those branches which arc 
irrecoverably dying or dead, remaining firmly at¬ 
tached, so as not to be pulled off without a force 
sufficient to briug^way the bark or buds along with 
them; whereas the leaves of parts that have received 
no material injury, and where the vital energy acts 
with due power, either fall off spontaneously, or are 
detached by the slightest touch. Plants of hot 
countries, kept in our stoves, exhibit the same pha^- 
nomenon when transplanted or otherwise injured, 
even though not naturally deciduous. 

So when fruits are thoroughly ripened, they be¬ 
come, with respect to the parent plant, dead sub¬ 
stances, and, however strongly attached before, are 
then thrown off as extraneous bodies. Their stalks 
fade or wither, though the life of the adjoining 
branch continues unimpaired, and a line of separa¬ 
tion is soon drawn. In a poor soil, or unfavourable 
climate, a bunch or spike which should naturally 
consist of a considerable number of flowers, bears 
perhaps not half so many. Its upper part very early 
withers, the vital principle ceases to act at the point 
beyond which it could not continue to act with effect, 
and all its energy is directed to perfect what lies 
within the compass of its resources. This is evi¬ 
dent in Lathyriis odoratus, the Sweet Pea of our 
gardens, a native of a very hot climate, at the sum¬ 
mits of whose flower-stalks arc generally found the 
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rudiments of one or more flowers, not attempted to 
be perfected. So also the first Barley sown on the 
sandy heaths of Norfolk, and indeed too many a fol¬ 
lowing crop, bears very few grains in Sn ear; for the 
same meagre supply of nourishment, bestowed equal¬ 
ly on a numerous spike of blossoms, would infallibly 
starve them all. In like manner one seed only is 
usually perfected in the best wild Arabian Cofl'ee, 
known by its round form ; while the West Indian 
plantation Cofl'ee has two in each berry, both con¬ 
sequently flattened on one side. The former grows 
in barren open places, in situations sufficiently fa¬ 
vourable for the impregnation of its blossoms/ but 
far less so fur the perfecting of much seed ; while 
the latter, well supplied wnth manure and moisture, 
is enabled to bring every germ to maturity. 

Very strange effects are often produced upon plants 
by the attacks of insects, whence the various kinds 
of Galls derive their origin. These are occasioned 
by the punctures of those little animals, chiefly of 
the Hymenoptem order, and of the genus Cynips, in 
some vigorous part of th^ plant, as the leaves, leaf¬ 
stalks, young stem or branches, and sometimes the 
calyx or germen. ' The parent insect deposits its 
egg there, which is soon hatched ; and in conse¬ 
quence of the perpetual irritation occasioned by the 
young maggot, feeding on the juices of the plant, 
the part where it is lodged acquires a morbid de¬ 
gree of luxuriance, frequently swelling fo an im- 
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moderate size, and assuming the most extraordinary 
and whimsical shapes. This often happens to the 
shrubby species of Hawkweed, Hkracium sabau- 
dim, Engl. Bot. t. 349, and umbcUatum, i. 1771, 
whose stems in consequence sw'ell into Oval knots. 
Several different kinds of Galls are borne by the 
Oak, as those light spongy bodies, as big as walnuts, 
vulgarly named Oak apples; a red juicy berry-likc 
excrescence on its leaves ; and the very astringent 
Galls brought from’ the Levant, for the purposes of 
dyeing and making ink, which last arc produced by 
a different species of Qucnci/s from cither of our 
own. The common Dog-rose, t. 992, frequently 
bears large rnoss-like balls, in whose internal parts 
numerous mag'gots are always to be found, till they 
become the winged Cynips liosa. and cat their way 
out. Many of our Willows bear round excrescences, 
as large as peas, on their leaves; and 1 remem¬ 
ber to have been very much astonisiied in Provence 
at a fine branched production on the Willows in 
winter, which appeared like a tufted Lichen, but 
proved on examination a, real Gall. Indt,ed our 
Salix Helix, t. 1343, is called Rose Willow from its 
bearing no less remarkable an excrescence, like a 
rose, at the ends of some of its branches, in conse¬ 
quence of the puncture of an insect; and these are 
in like manner durable, though the proper leaves 
fall. The Mastic-tree, Pistacia Lcntiscus, is often 
laden, in the south of Europe, with large red hollow 
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linger-like bodies, swarming internally with small 
insects, the Aphh Pistacia: of Linnaeus. The young . 
shoots ol^ Salvia pomifera, FI. Gi ccc. 1. 15, -S', triloba, 
t. 17, and even S. officinalis, in consequence of the 
attacks probably of some Cynips, swell into large 
juicy balls, very like apple.s, and even crowned with 
rudiments of leaves resembling the calyx of that 
fruit. These are esteemed in the Levant for their 
aromatic and acid flavour, especially when prepared 
with sugar. 

It may be remarked that all the excrescences 
above mentioned are (>eneraliv more acid than the 
rest of the plant that bears them, and also greatly 
inclined to turn red. TLe acid fhey contain is 
partly acetous, but more of the astringent kind. 

The diseases of the skin, to which many vege¬ 
tables are subject, are less easily understood than 
the foregoing. Besides one kind of Honey-dew, 
already mentioned, p. 152, something like leprosy 
maj" be observed in Tragopogon major, Jacq. Aiistr. 
t. 29, which, as I have been informed by an accurate 
observer, does not injure the seed, nor infect the 
progeny. The stem of Shepherd’s Purse, FMgl. Bot, 
1 1485, is occasionally swelled, and a w'hite creanr- 
like crust, afterwards powdery, ensues*. The 
White Garden Rose, Rosa alba, produces, in like 
manner, an orange-coloured powder. It proves very 

'■* Vredo Candida, Fen. Si/n, 323. V. thlMpron, Smi'erh. Fan/:, t. 340. 
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difficult, in many cases, to judge whether Mu h ap- 
.pearances proceed from a primary disease in the 
plant, arising from unseasonable cold or wet, or arc 
owing to the baneful stimulus of parasitical/hwg/ 
irritating the vital principle,.like the youiig progeny 
of insects as above related. Sir Joseph Banks has, 
with great care and sagacit}', traced the progress of 
the Blight in Corn, Uredofruvienti, Sotverb. Fwig. 
L 140, and given a complete history of the minute 
fungus which causes that appearance. See Ajuiah 
nf Botany^ v. 2. 51, t. 3, 4. Under the inspection 
of this eminent promoter of science, Mr. Francis 
Bauer made microscopical drawings of many similar 
fungi infecting the herbage and seeds of several 
plants, but he has decided that the black swelling of 
the seed of corn, called by the French Ergot, though 
not well distinguished fi*om other appearances by 
the generality of our agricultural writers, is indubi¬ 
tably a morbid swelling of the seed, and not in any 
way connected with the growth of a fungus. Tlie 
anthers of certain plants often exhibit a similar dis¬ 
ease, swelling, and producing an inordinate quantity 
of dark purplish powder instead of true pollen, as 
happens in Silene infiata, Fl. Brit. Engl. Bot. t. 164, 
and the white Lychnis dioica, 1 . 1580, whose petals 
are, not uncommonly, stained all over with this pow¬ 
der. Our knowledge on all these subjects is yet in 
its infancy ; but it is to be hoped, now the pursuit 
of agriculture and of philosophical botany begin to 
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he, ill some distinguished instances, united, such ex¬ 
amples will be followed, and science directed to one 
of ils bci^ ends, that of improving useful arts. And 
here 1 cannot but mention the experiments continu¬ 
ally going on under the inspection of the ingenious 
Mr. Knight, of fertilizing the germen of one species 
or variety with the pollen of another nearly akin, 
as in apples, garden peas, &c., by which, judiciously 
managed, the advantages of different kinds are com¬ 
bined. By the same means Linnaeus obtained in¬ 
termediate species or varieties of several plants ; and 
if any thing were wanting to confirm his theory re¬ 
specting the stamens and pistils, this alone would 
place it out of all uncertainty. 
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OF THE SYSTEMATICAL ARUANGEMEMT OF PLANTS. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL METHODS. GENERA, 

SPECIES, AND VARIETIES. NOMENCLATURE. 

The foregoing chapters have sufficiently explained 
the parts of plants, and the leading differences in 
their conformation, for us now to proceed to the 
Systematical part of our subject. In this, when 
properly understood and studied, there is no less 
exercise for the mind, no less employment for its 
observation and admiration, than in physiological 
or anatomical inquiries,; nor are the organs of ve¬ 
getables, when considered only as instruments of 
classification and discrimination, less conspicuous 
for beauty, fitness, and infinite variety of contrivance, 
than under any other point of view. The wisdom 
of an Infinite Superintending Mind is displayed 
throughout Nature, in whatever way we contemplate 
her productions. 

When we take into consideration the multitude of 
species which compose the vegetable kingdom, even 
in any one coufitry or climate, it is obvious that 
some arrangement, some regular mode of naming 
and distinguishing them, must be very desirable, 
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and even necessary, for retaining them in our 
own memory, or for communicating to others any 
thing concerning them. Yet the ancients have 
scarcely used any further classification of plants 
than the vague and superficial division into trees, 
shrubs and herbs, except a consideration of their 
places of growth, and also of tlieir qualities. The 
earlier botanists among the moderns alrnostinevitably 
fell into some rude arrangement of the objects of 
their study, and distributed them under the heads 
of Grasses, Bulbous plants, Medicinal or Eatable 
plants, See., in which their successors made several 
improvements, but it is not worth while to contem¬ 
plate them. 

The science of Botanical Arrangement first as¬ 
sumed a regular form under the auspices of Conrad 
Gesner and Csesalpinus, who, independent *of each 
other, without any mutual communication, both con¬ 
ceived the idea of a regular classification of plants, 
by means of the parts of fructification alone, to which 
the very existence of Botany as a science is owing. 
The first of these has left us scattered hints only, in 
various letters, communicated to the world after his 
premature death in 15G5: the latter published a 
system, founded on the fruit, except the primary 
division into trees and herbs, in a quarto volume 
printed at Florence in 1583. This work Linnaeus 
studied with great care, as appears from the many 
notes and marked passages in his own copy now 
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before me. Hence he adopted his ideas of the sup¬ 
posed origin of the calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils, 
from the outer bark, inner bark, wood and pith, 
which are now proved to. be erroneous. In his own 
Classes Plantarum he has drawn out a regular plan 
of the system of Csesalpinus, the chief principles of 
which are the following : 

]. Whether the embryo be at the summit or base of 
the seed. 

2. Whether the germen be superior or inferior. 

3. Seeds 1, 2, 3, 4, or numerous. 

4. Seed-vessels 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The work of Caesalpinus, though full of informa¬ 
tion, was too deep to be of common use, and excited 
but littlfe attention. A-century afterwards Morison, 
Professor of Botany at Oxford, improved somewhat 
upon the ideas of the last-mentioned writer, but has 
been justly blamed for passing over in silence the 
source of his own information. Ray, the great En¬ 
glish naturalist, formed a considerably different sy¬ 
stem upon the fruit, as did Hermann, Professor at 
Leyden, and the great Boerhaave; but in these last 
there is little originality. 

Rivinus, Ruppius and Ludwig in Germany pro¬ 
posed to arrange plants by the various forms of their 
Corolla, as did Tournefort the illustrious French 
botanist, whose system is by far'the best of the kind; 
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and tliis having been more celebrated than most 
others, I shall give a sketch of its plan. 

In the first place we meet with the old but highly 
unphilosophical division into Herbs and Trees, each 
of which sections is subdivided into those with a Co¬ 
rolla and those without. The trees with a Corolla 
are again distributed into such as have one or many 
petals, and those regular or irregular.—Herbs with 
a Corolla have that part either compound (as the 
Dandelion, Thistle and Daisy), or simple; the latter 
being either of one or many petals, and in either 
case regular or irregular. We come at last to the 
final sections, or classes, of the Tournefortian system. 
Herbs with a simple, monopetalous, regular corolla 
are either bell-shaped or funnel-shaped; those with 
an irregular one either anomalous or labiate. Herbs 
with a simple, polypetalous, regular corolla are 
either cruciform, rosaceous, umbellate, pink-like or 
liliaceous; those with an irregular one, papiliona¬ 
ceous or anomalous. The subdivisions of the classes 
are founded on the fruit. 

It is easy to perceive that a system of this kind can 
never provide for all the forms of corolla' which may 
be discovered after its jirst contrivance; and there¬ 
fore the celebrated Dr. Garden, who studied by it, 
assured me, that when he attempted to reduce the 
American plants to Tournefort s classes, he found 
them so untraetable, that, after attempting in vain 
to correct or augment the system, he should probably 
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have given np the scieni u in despair had not the 
works of Linna-us fallen in his way. 

Mairnol, Professor at IMontpellier, and tven Lin- 
njeus himself, formed schemes of arranging plants 
by the calyx, or rather by the floral integmnents 
taken collectively, which nobody has followed. 

All preceding systems, and all controversies re- 
^jrecting their superior merits, were laid aside, as 
soon as the famous Linntcan method of clussiiicaMon, 
founded on the Stamens and Pistils, became kiiowii 
in the botanical world, biumeus, after proving'hose 
organs to be the most essential i>{ nil to the very 
being of a plant, first conceived the fortunate idc i 
of rendering .them subservient to the purposes of 
methodical arrangement, taking into consideration 
their number, situation and proportion. How these 
principles are applied^ we shall presently cx[)lain ; 
but some previous observations are necessary. 

Linnmus first made, a distinction between a iiti- 
tiiral and an artificial method of botanical arrange¬ 
ment. His predecessors probably conceived their 
own systems to be each most consonant with the 
order of Nature, as well as most commodious for 
use, and it was reserved for him to perceive and to 
explain that these were two very distinct things. 

The most superficial observer must perceive some¬ 
thing of the classification of Nature. The Grasses, 
Umbelliferous plants. Mosses, Sea-weeds, Ferns, 

, Liliaceous plants, Orchises, Compound flowers, 
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ouch 'Constitute a family strikingly similar in form 
and 'jualitics among themselves, and no less evi¬ 
dently distinct from all others. If the whole vegc- 
tahlo kingdom could with equal facility be distri¬ 
buted into tribes or cla.sses, the study of Botany on. 
such a plan would be no less easy than satisfactory. 
But as we proceed in this p|th, we soon find our¬ 
selves in a labyrinth. The natural orders and fami- 
lie.s of plants, so far from being connected in a re¬ 
gular series, apprpach one another by so many points, 
as to bewilder instead of directing us. We may 
seize some striking combinations and analogies ; but 
the further we proceed, the more we become sensible 
that, even if we had the whole vegetable world be¬ 
fore us at one view, our knowledge must be, imper¬ 
fect, and that our “ genius” is certainly not “ equal 
to the Majesty of Nature.” Nevertheless Linnaeus, 
and'all true philosophical botanists, since the first 
mention of the natural affinities of plants, have ever 
considered them as th& most important and interest¬ 
ing branch, or rathe.r the fundamental part, of sy¬ 
stematical botany. Without them the science is truly 
a study of words, contributing nothing to enlarge, 
little worthy to exercise, a rational mind. Linnaeus 
therefore suggests a scheme which he modestly calls 
Fragments of a Natural Method. This formed the 
subject of his occasional contemplation; but be daily 
and hourly studied the principles of natural affinities 
among plants, conscious that no true knowledge of 


u 
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their distinctions any more than of their qualities, 
could be obtained without; of whicli important 
truth he was not only the earliest, hut ever the most 
strenuous assertor. 

In the mean while, however, Linneeus, well aware 
that a natural classification was scarcely ever to be 
completely discovered, and that if discovered it 
would probably be too difficult for common use, con¬ 
trived an artificial system, by which plants might 
conveniently be arranged, like words in adictionary^, 
so as to be most readily found. If all the words of 
a language could be disposed according- to their 
abstract derivations, or grammatical affinities, such 
a performauce might be very instructive to a philo¬ 
sopher, but would prove of little service to a young- 
scholar ; nor has it ever been mentioned as any ob¬ 
jection to the use of. a dictionary, that words of very 
different meanings, if formed of nearly the ,4amc 
letters, often stand together. The Method of Liu- 
nmus therefore is just such a dictionary in Botany, 
while his Philnmphia Botanica is the grammar, and 
his other works contain the hi.story, and even the 
poetry of the science. 

But before we give a detail of hi.s artificial system, 
we must first see how this great man fixed the fun¬ 
damental principles of botanical science. Nor are 
these principles confined to botany, though they ori¬ 
ginated in that study. The Linnman style of dis¬ 
criminating plants has been extended by himself 
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and others to animals and even fossils; and his ad¬ 
mirable principles of nomenclature are applied with 
great advantage even to chemistry itself, now be¬ 
come so vast and accurate a science. 

Independently of all general methods of classi/i- 
cation, whether natural or artificial, plants, as well 
as animals, are distinguished into Gemra*, Species 
and Varieties. 

By Species are understood so many individuals, 
or, among the generality of animals, so many pairs, 
as are presumed to have been formed at the creation, 
and have been perpetuated ever since ; for though 
some animals appear to have been exterminated, we 
have no reason to suspect any new species has been 
produced; neither have we cause to suppose any 
species of plant has been lost, nor any new one 
permanently established, since their first formation, 
notwithstanding the speculations of some philoso¬ 
phers. We frequently indeed see new Varieties, 
by which word is understood a variation in an esta¬ 
blished species; but such are imperfectly, or for a 
limited time, if at all, perpetuated in the offspring. 

A Genus comprehends one or 'more species, so 
essentially different in formation, nature, and often 
many adventitious qualities, from other plants, as to 

• Our scientific language in English is not sufficiently perfect to 
afford a plural for genus, and vte are therefore obliged to adopt the 
Latin one, genera, tliough it exposes us sometimes to the horrors of 
hearing of “ a new genera” of plants. 

u 2 
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constitute a distinct family or kind, no less perma¬ 
nent, and founded in tbe immutable laws of the cre¬ 
ation, than the different species of such a genus. 
Thus in the animal kingdom, a horse, ass and 7X'bra 
form three species of a very distinct genus, marked, 
not only by its general habit or aspect, its uses and 
qualities, but also by essential characters in its 
teeth, hoofs, and internal constitution. The lion, 
tiger, leopard, panther, lynx, cat, &c., also coin})osc 
another sufficiently obvious and natural genus, and 
the numerous herd of monkeys, apes and baboons a 
third. The hippopotamus is, as far as wc know, a so¬ 
litary species of a most distinct and striking genus ; 
and the elephant has, till lately, been thought to 
stand alone in another. 

So among'vegetables, the various species of rose 
compose a beautiful genus, known to every one who 
ever looked at a plant, merely by a certain combi¬ 
nation of ideas, but essentially distinguished, as we 
shall hereafter find, by clear and decisive characters. 
The species of Iris form also a numerous genus, and 
the Willows another; while the curious Epimedium 
alpinum, Engl. Bot. t. 438, is too singular and di.s- 
tinct to be associated with any known plant besides, 
and constitutes a genus by itself*, as well as the 
Adoxa, t. 453, and Linncea, t. 4^3. 


Prof, DeCaadolIe has a new Persian species, E.jpinnalum, in his 
Syst. V. 2, 29. 
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The first great and successful attempt to define 
the genera of plants was made by Tournefort, and 
in this his transcendent merit will ever be conspi¬ 
cuous, tlioug-li his system of arrangement should be 
entirely forgotten. Not that he has excelled in ver¬ 
bal definitions, nor built all his genera on sure foun¬ 
dations; but his figures, and his enumerations of 
.species under each genus, show the clearness of lji.s 
conceptions, and rank him as the father of this 
branch of botany. 

Ifinnmus first insisted on generic characters being 
exclusively taken -from the seven parts of fructifica¬ 
tion, and he demonstrated these to be sufficient for 
all the plants that cau.be discovered. He also laid 
it down as a maxim, that all genera are as much 
founded in nature as the species which compose 
them; and hence follows one of the most just and 
valuable of all his principles, that a genus should 
furnish a character, not a character form a genus; 
or, in other words, that a certain coincidence of 
structure, habit, and perhaps qualities, among a 
number of plants, should strike the judgment of a bo¬ 
tanist, before he fixes on one or more technical cha¬ 
racters, by which to stamp and define such plants 
as one natural genus. Thus the Hemerocallis cctni- 
ka, Andr. Jiepos. L 6, and alba, t. 194, though hi¬ 
therto referred by all botanists to that genus, are so 
very different from the other Species in habit, that 
a discriminative character might with confidence be. 
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expected in some part or other of their fructification, 
and such a character is accordingly found in the 
winged seeds. Yet in the natural genera of Arena- 
ria and Spergida, winged or bordered seeds are so 
far from indicating a distinct genus, that they are 
found insufficient to constitute even a specific cha¬ 
racter. See Engl. Bot. t. 958, 1535, and 1536. So 
Blandfordia, Exot. Bot. t. 4, Grammar f. 148, is 
well distinguished from Alctris, with which some 
botanists have confounded it, by its hairy seeds; 
but the same circumstance will not justify us in se¬ 
parating a few species from Comwlvulu.% which are 
attached to that genus by stronger ties of another 
kind. 

Some genera are obvious and indubitable both in 
habit and character, as Querem, Rosa, Euphorbia, 
Begonia, Exot. Bot. t.. 101, and Sarracenia, i. 53 ; 
others are obvious, but.their character extremely dif¬ 
ficult to define, as Valeriana. The greatest difficulty 
lies in distinguishing genera that belong to such 
very natural orders as the Grasses and Umbellife¬ 
rous plants: and the ablest botanists differ about 
the best guides in these two particular cases. Yet 
other orders, equally natural, sometimes afford very 
excellent generic differences, like that to which Rosa, 
Rubus, Fragaria, Scci, belong; and even in the Pa¬ 
pilionaceous plants with ten distinct stamens, a tribe 
hitherto judged inextricable, a regular examination 
on scientific principles has led to the discovery of 



very natural wellHlefinod j^enera. See AnnaLs of 
Botany, v. 1. 501. I liave in a preceding cliapter 
hinted that the Umbelliferous plants .seem to me 
very capable of being ■vvell discriminated by their 
.seeds, and otjier botanists have held the .same opi¬ 
nion ; but the parts of the flower must also jc taken 
into account. See Enyl. Fi v.2. 

But though f feel convinced, as far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, that genera arc really'^ founded in nature, 

I am far from iis,serting that Linmeus, or any other 
writer, has succeeded in fixing all their just limits. 
This deep and important branch of natural science 
requires the union of various iaieuts. Many persons 
Vtho can perceive a genus cannot define it; nor do 
acuteness of perception, solidity of judgment, and 
perspicuity of expression, always meet in the same 
person. Those who excel in this department are 
named by Linmeus, Phil. Boi. .wet. 152, theoretical 
botanists ; those who study only species and varie¬ 
ties, practical ones. 

In methodical arrangement whether natural or 
artificial, every thing must give way to generic dis¬ 
tinctions. A natural system which should separate 
the species of a good genus, would, by that very test 
alone, prove entirely worthless ; and if such a defect 
be sometimes unavoidable in an artificial one, con¬ 
trivances must be adopted to remtdy it; of which 
Linnaeus has set us the example, as will hereafter 
be explained. 
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Generic cluiractcrs ure reckoned by L mucus of 
three kinds, t\\^ factitious, the c.sscutiaL anti the na¬ 
tural, all founded on the fructification alone, and not 
on the inflorescence, nor any other part. 

The first of these serves only to dispriminate ge¬ 
nera that happen to come together in the same arfi- 
Jicial order or section ; the second, to distinguish a 
particular genus, by one striking mark, from all of 
the same natural order, and consequently from all 
other plants; and the third comprehends every pos¬ 
sible mark common to all the species of one genus. 

The factitious character can never stand alone, 
but may sometimes, commodiously enough, be added 
to more essential distinctions, as the insertion of tlie 
petals in Agrimonia, Engl. BoU 1 . 1335, indicating 
the natural order to which the plant belongs, which 
cliaracter, though essential to that order, here be¬ 
comes factitious. 

Linnasus very much altered his notions of the cs- 
character after he had published his Philoso- 
phia Botanica, whence the above definitions are 
taken. Instead of confining it to one mark or idea, 
he, in his Systerna Vegetahilium, makes it comprehend 
all the distinctions requisite to discriminate each 
genus from every other in the system, only avoiding 
a repetition at every step of the characters of the 
artificial class atiS order, which stand at the top of 
each page, and are not always essential to the cha¬ 
racter of the genus. This is the kind of generic 
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clinnu ler now universally adopted, and indeed the 
only one in common use. The learned Jussieu has 
given it the sanction of his approbation and adop¬ 
tion, as far as its plan is concerned, throughout his 
immortal work, subjoining in a different type such 
characters and remarks as belong to the habit, or 
refer to other circumstances. For my own part, I 
profess to retain, not only the plan, but the very 
^vords of Linnaeus, unless 1 find them erroneous, 
copying nothing without examination, but altering 
with a very sparing hand, and leaving mucli for 
future inquiry. I cannot blame my predecessors 
i'or implicitly copying the LimiEean characters, nor 
should I have been the first among English writers 
to set a contrary example, had I not fortunately been 
furnished with peculiar materials for tlie purpose. 

The beauty and perfection of these essential ge¬ 
neric characters consist in perspicuity, and a clear 
concise style of contrasting them with each other. 
All feebleness, all superfluity, should be avoided by 
those who are competent to the purpose, and those 
who are not should decline the task. Comparative 
words, as long or nhort, without any scale of compa¬ 
rison, are among the grossest, though most common, 
faults in such compositions. 

The natural character seems to have been, at one 
time, what Linnaeus most esteemed. It is what he 
has used throughout his Genera Plantarum, a work 
now superseded by tlie essential characters in his 
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Si/stcma VegctahiliwH, and therefore in some measure 
laid aside. The ciisadvantag-es of the natural cha¬ 
racter are, that it does not particularly express, nor 
direct the mind to, the most important marks, and 
that it can accord only with such species of the ^e- 
nus as are known to the author, being therefore ne¬ 
cessarily imperfect. This kind of character is, how¬ 
ever, admirable for the illustration of any difficult 
natural order, Mr. Ker’s elucidation§ of the En- 
mtee, Sword-leaved plants, Annals of Botany, v. 1. 
219, and Cu7't. Mag. see Grammar f. 151—153, 
afford excellent specimens of it, serving as a store 
of facts and observations for following systeuiutica! 
writers. 

Specific characters should be constructed on simi¬ 
lar principles to the generic ones, as fur as regards 
certainty, clearness and conciseness. The genu.s 
being first well defined, we are to seek for charac¬ 
ters, not mentioned among the generic marks, for 
distinguishing the species. A specific difierence 
for a solitary species of any genus, is therei'orc an 
absurdity. Linnaeus at first intended his specific 
definitions should be used as names ; but the inven¬ 
tion of trivial, names happily set aside this incon¬ 
venient scheme. On this account however he li¬ 
mited each to twelve words, a rule to which all phi¬ 
losophical naturalists have adhered, except in cases 
of great necessity. Nor is the admission of one or 
two words beyond the allotted number reprehensi- 
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ble, provided the whole sentence be so neatly and 
perspicuously constructed, that the mind may com¬ 
prehend it, and compare it with others, at one view ; 
but this can hardly be done when the words mucli 
exceed twelve. - This rule, of course, can be strictly 
applied to Latin definitions only, though it should 
be kept in view in any language, as far as the genius 
of that lanffua 2 :e will allow. Linnams savs, “ (le- 
nuine specific distinctions constitute the perl'ection 
of natural science p' which is strongly confirmed by 
the great inferiority of most botanists, in this de¬ 
partment, to that great man, and especially by the 
tedious feebleness and insufficiency, displayed among 
those who court celebrity by despising, his principles. 

In constructing generic and specific characters, 
the arrangement of the different parts on which they 
are founded is to be considered. Such as arc most 
important in the natural order, or genus, are to 
stand first, and the subordinate, or more peculiar 
marks of the object before us, ought to close the 
sentence. On the contrary, in drawing up natural 
characters of a genus, as well as full descriptions 
of particular plants, it is proper to take, in the former 
instance, the calyx, corolla, stamens, pistils, seed- 
vessels, seed, and receptacle; and in the latter, the 
root, stem, leaves, appendages, flower and fruit, in 
the order in which they naturally occur. 

Nomenclature is no less essential a branch of me¬ 
thodical science than characteristic definitions; for, 
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unless some fixed laws, or, in other words, good 
sense and perspicuity be attended to in tliis depart¬ 
ment, great confusion and uncertainly must ensue. 

The vague names of natural objects lianded down 
to us, in various languages, from all antiquity, could 
have no uniformity of derivation or plan in any of 
those language''-. Their clilfcrent origins may be 
imagined, but cain.ot be traced. Many of these, 
furnished by the Greek or Latin, are retained as 
genci le names in scientific botany, though neither 
their precise meaning, nor even the plants to which 
they originally belonged, can always be determined, 
as Rosa, fivtis, Piper, kc. It is .«u‘Ficicnt that 
those to v.’hich they are non. by common consent, 
applied, should be defined ami lived, ilotaiiists of 
the LiniuP'.m .school, ho',ve\ei-, admi" m, >imli ge¬ 
neric names from any other language than the (<ii ek 
or Latin, all others bcinge.stcemed barbarous. M’lth- 
out this rule we should be ovcrwiielnu d, not only 
with a torrent of uncouth and unmanageable words, 
but we should be puzzled where to fix our choice, 
as the same plant may have fifty difi'erent original 
denominations in different parts of the world, and 
we might happen to choo.se one by which it is least 
known. Thus, the celebrated Indian plant now 
proved beyond all doubt to be the Cyamus of Theo¬ 
phrastus*, having been erroneously reckoned by 

* Sec 'Exot. Bot. v, 1. 60, where the arguments in support of this 
opiaion are given, and Curt. Mag. t. 003, when .some of them aie 
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Liniiasus a Ni/mp/ura, received from Gsertner, one 
of the first who well distinguished it as a genus, 
the Ceylon name of Nclunibo; wdiich being con¬ 
trary to all rules of science, literature, or taste, for 
a generic name, has by others been made iiito bad 
Latin as Aclumbiuni. But the universal Hindu 
name of the plant is Tiuiuira, vhitli, iiid.ependeiO 
of barbarism, ought to liru^- h 'cn prefe!. : die 

very confined one of Xchorbi., In jike manner the 
Bamboo, Aniinlo of Linuams, proving a 

distinct genus, has received tiie appellation of 
hasa, though .lussieu had already given it that of 
from Dio'U'oricles*. f’erhujis the barbarous 
name of someore Im ,t! pdaufs, wliea they cannot 
po---iln\ 'ni\" I" en 'a ''.nu Tirovioosly by any otiier, 
.! o' -e ''mt iimuo Inu-moidou^ auil easily re- 
‘ ; t'o Ln"' n,; i,,uy !'.e admitted 

.is til . 1 . a ,n' .Kopna .• V, , i-ul>-iuh a word 

fi.-i/Ho) IS intohrabic. 1 ho- Iooimu vxntcrs, as 
(.'lE-'^er. in deseiihing foreign countries, have occa¬ 
sionally latiai/.cd some vvorus or names that fell in 


■Evith much candour and iiioitnuity comruverted, though not so as-to 
alter my sentiinciiLs; nor can any tluno juslily the use of Neluinhiuni 
in a scientific work as a gciin-ic name. 

* It is not indeed clear that this name is so correctly applied as that 
of Cgumus, because liasius origin-ally belonged to “ a reed with a solid 
stem,’’ perbatps a palm; but not being wanted, nor capable of being 
correctly used, for Uic latter, it may very well serve for the B.imboo. 
There is uo end of raking up old uncevuintics about classical names. 
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their way, which may possibly excuse our making 
AiUwthus of Ajihuito, or Pamianus of Pandang. 
Still I can only barely tolerate such names out of 
deference to the botanical merits, not the learning, 
of theif contrivers; and I highly honour the zeal 
and correctness of Mr. Salisbury, who, in defiance 
of all undue authority, has ever opposed them, nam¬ 
ing Aucuba, on account of its singular base or re¬ 
ceptacle, Eubasis. I know not how Pandamis es¬ 
caped his reforming hand, especially as the plant 
has already a good characteristic Greek name in the 
classical Forster, Athrodactylis. 

Excellent Greek or Latin names are such as in¬ 
dicate some striking peculiarity in the genus; as 
Glycyndiiza, a sweet root, for the Liquorice ; Ainu- 
ranthns, without decay, for an everlasting flower; 
Ildianlhuf!, a sun-flower; Lifbusprrm/nn, a stony 
seed ; Eriocalia*, Grammar f. 205, a flower with a 
singularly woolly base or cup; Origanum, an or¬ 
namental mountain plant; Ilcvmrocallis, a beauty of 
a day; Arenaria, a plant that inhabits sandy places; 
and Gypsophila, one that loves a chalky soil. Such 
as mark the botanical character of the genus, when 
they can be obtained for a nondescript plant, are 
peculiarly desirable; as Ceratopetalum, Grammar 

* W'hcn I naraed this genus in Exotic Botany, I was not aware of 
its having previously been published by M. La Billardicre under the 
name of Act'motus; a name however not tenable in Botany, because it 
has long been preoccupied in Mineralogy. 
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/. 244, from the branched horn-like petals ; Lasiopc- 
talum, from the very singularly woolly corolla; (Jal- 
ccohir 'ui, from the shoe-like figure of the same part; 
Conchium, from the exact resemblance of its fruit to 
a bivalve shell. 

In all ages it has been customary to dedicate cer¬ 
tain plants to the honour of distinguished persons. 
Thus Eupliorhia commemorates the physician of 
Juba a Moorish prince, and Genliana immortalizes 
a king of Illyria. The scientific botanists of modern 
times have adopted the same mode of preserving the 
memory of benefactors to their science; and though 
the honour may have been sometimes extended too 
far, that is no argument for its total abrogation. 
Some uncouth names thus unavoidably deform our 
botanical books; but this is often effaced by the 
merits of their owners, and it is allowable to model 
them into grace as much as possible. Thus the ele¬ 
gant Tournefort made Gunddia from Gundelscheim- 
er ; which induced me to choose Goodenia, for my 
much honoured and valued friend Dr. Goodenough, 
now bishop of Carlisle, though it has, when too late, 
been suggested that Goodenovia might have been 
preferable. Some difficulty has arisen respecting 
French botanists on account of the additional names 
by which their grandeur, or at least their vanity, 
wasd isplayed during the existence of the old mon¬ 
archy. Hence Pittonia^ was applied to the plant 
consecrated to Pitton de Tournefort; but Linnaeus 
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preferred the name by which alone he was known 
out of his own country, or in learned language, and 
called the same genus Tournefortia. Thus we have 
a Fontainesia and a Louichea, after the excellent 
Louiche Desfontaines; butthe latter proving a doubt¬ 
ful genus, or, if a good one, being previously named 
Pteranthus, the former is established. We have 
even in England, by a strange oversight, both Stu- 
artiU, Grammar J". 51,52, and Butca, after the famous 
earl of Bute ; but the former being long ago settled 
by Linnaeus, the latter, since given by Kcenig, is' 
totally inadmissible on any pretence whatever, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in memory of the late marchioness, to 
whom our gardens are indebted. In like manner 
my own Humea, Baot. Bot. t. 1 , has been called in 
France Calomeria, after the late emperor, by the ludp 
of a pun, though there' has long been another genus 
Bnnayariea, wliich last can possibly be admitted 
only in honour of the divorced empress, and not of 
her former consort, who had-no botanical preten¬ 
sions. Our late beloved sovereign could derive no 
glory from the Georgia* of Ehrhart; but the Stre- 
litzia of Alton, Grammar f. 154, stands on the sure 
basis of botanical knowledge and zeal, to which I 
can bear ample and very disinterested testimony. 

Linnaeus, in his entertaining book Critica Bota- 
nica, p. 79, has in several instances drawn a fanciful 


Tetraphis of Hedwig,and Engl. Bot. t. 1020. 
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analogy between botanists and their a])propriate 
plants, tlius,— 

Bau/iiiiia, after the two distinguished brothers John 
and Caspar Bauhin, has a two-lobed or twin leaf. 

Svheuchzenu, a grassy alpine plant, commemo¬ 
rates the two Scheuchzers, one of whom excelled in 
the knowledge of alpine productions, the other in 
that of grasses. 

Doniema, Gramviur f. 272, with its obsolete 
flowers, devoid of all beauty, alludes to the anti- 
(juated and uncouth book of Dorstenius. 

Ilerjiand'ia, an American ])lant, the most beautiful 
td’ all trees in its foliage, but furnished with trifling 
blossnins, bears the name of a botanist highly fa¬ 
voured by fortune, and allowed an ample salary for 
the purpose of investigating the natural history of 
the Western world, but whose labours have not an¬ 
swered the expense. On the contrary, 

Magnolia, Granmnir f. 229, with its noble leaves 
and flowers, and 

Dil/enia, Gram. 230, 231, with its beautiful 
blossoms and fruit, serve to-immortalize two of the 
most meritorious among botanists. 

Linnaa, Gram.f. 200, “adepressed, abject,Lap- 
land plant, long overlooked, flowering at an early 
age, was named by Gronovius after its prototype 
Linneous.” 

In pursuance of the same idea, Dicksonia, a beau¬ 
tiful and curious fern, is well devoted to our great 
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cryptogamist ; Ktinppia,'d stanW and singular grass, 
to an aut\ior celebrated for his minute and curious 
drawings of that tribe; Sprengelia, to one distin¬ 
guished for illustrating the impregnation of plants, 
which the remarkable form and union of its anthers 
serve to indicate; while Smlthia sensitiva, named 
by Mr. Dryander in the Hortus Kcwensis of our 
mutual friend Aiton, could at that time be merited 
only by a treatise on the Irritability of Plants *, to 
which the specific name happily alludes. 

The generic name being fixed, the specific one is 
next to be considered. With respect to this, Rivinus 
has the merit of originality, having been the first to 
contrive naming each plant in two words. But his 
names were meant for specific definitions, for which 
they are totally inadequate. Linnaeus, in construct¬ 
ing his naore accurate and full specific characters, 
intended the latter should serve as names, and there¬ 
fore called them nomina specifica. When he, most 
fortunately, for the science and for the popularity of 
his whole System of Nature, invented the present 
simple specific names^ .be called them nomma irivi- 
alia, trivial, or for common use; but that term is now 
superfluous. 

Specific names should be formed on similar prin¬ 
ciples to the generic ones; but some exceptions are 
allowed, not only without inconvenience, but with 


PUL Trans.for 1788 . 
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great advantage. Such as express the essential 
’pecific character are unexceptionable, as Banksia 
'errata, iutcgrlfolia, dentata, 8cc. ; but perhaps those 
vvliich express something equally certain, but not 
■omprehended in that character, are still more use- 
ul, as conveying additional information, I'ke Lvora 
ilha and cocc/nea, Sekranthus annuus and pcreimis, 
\ktrifi fragram, Saxifraga cernua, kc. ; tor which 
eason it is often useful that vernacular names should 
lot be mere translations of the Latin ones. Com- 
)arative appellations are very good, as Banksia eri- 
■ifolia, Andromeda salicifolia *, Saxifraga bryoides, 
Milium cimicinum, Elymus Hystrix, PedicularisScep- 
rum. Names which express the local situations of 
litferent species are excellent, such as Mtlamjnfrum 
rrveiisc, pratense, nenm'osum. and sylvaticum, Carex 
'renaria, uliginosa and sylvatica, as well as aquatica, 
naritbna, rupestris, alpina, nivalis, used for many 
ilants. But names derived from particular countries 
>r districts ai-e liable to much exception, few plants 
•eing sufficiently local to justify their use. Thus 
figustiemn cormibiensc is found’, not only in Corn- 
■vall, but in Portugal, Italy and Greece; Scliwen- 
kia amcricana grows in Guinea as well as in South 
America. Such therefore, though suffered' to remain 

• Some botanists write crk<^olui, salicidolia, Imgu^ormiK, &c., in- 
■.ead of following the analogy of the Latin in forming adjectives with 
•< i, as pahnlfer from )>alma,a; baecifer, from bacra, s; barbiger, from 
/r, &('. 
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on the authority of Linnaeus, will seldom or nvner 
be imitated by any judicious writer, unless TroUius 
europfeus and asiaticus may justify our naming the 
third species of that genus, subsequently brought from 
America, americanus. The use of a plant is often 
coiumodiously expressed in its specific name, as Bras- 
■sica okjvcea, Papaver mnnifaiim, Liocarpus cdulis; 
so is likewise its time of dowering, as Primula veris," 
Leucqjum veru/au. iestivum and autumnak, and Jhl- 
khorus hpmalk. 

When a plant has been erroneously made a dis¬ 
tinct genus, the name so applied to it may be retain¬ 
ed for a specific appellation, as Lathraa P/ic/ppau, 
and Bartsia Gymnandra; which may also be prac¬ 
tised when a plant has been celebrated, either in 
botanical, medical, or any other history, by a parti¬ 
cular name, as Origanum Dictamnus, Ariemisiu 
Dracunculus, Laurus Cinnamomum, Sdinum Carvi- 
folia, Carica Papaya. In either case the specific 
name stands as a substantive, retaining its own gen¬ 
der and termination, and must begin with a capital 
letter; which last circumstance should be observed 
if a species be called after any botanist who has 
more particularly illustrated it, as Coriusa Matthioli 
and C. Gmelini, Duranta Plumierii, and Mutisii. 
The latter genus suggests an improvement in such 
kind of names. The genitive case is rightly used 
for the person who founded the genus, D. Plumi- 
crii; D. Muliskma might serve to commemorate the 
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finder of a species, while D. Ellisia implies the plant 
which bears it to have, been once called EUinia, 

There is another sort of specific names in the ge¬ 
nitive case, which are to me absolutely intolerable, 
though contrived by Linnaaus in his latter days. 
These are of a comparative kind, as l^ohcUa Coltim- 
7iea>., meaning Cobannear formis. We may allow 
a few such, already established, to remain, but no 
judicious author will imitate them. 

Botanists occasionally adapt a specific name to 
some historical fact belonging to the plant or to the 
person whose name it bears, as Linnaa borealis from 
the great botanist of the north; Mun'cea exotica 
after one of his favourite pupils, a foreigner ; Brow- 
alba demissa and data, from a botanist of humble 
origin and character, who afterwards became a lofty 
bishop, and in whose work upon Water I find the 
following quotation from Seneca in the hand-writing 
of Linnteus : “ Many might attain wisdom, if they 
did not suppose they had already reached it.” In 
like manner Buffoiiia temifotia is well known to 
be a satire on the slender botanical pretensions 
of the great French zoologist, as the HilUa para¬ 
sitica of Jacquin, though perhaps not meant, is 
an equally just one upon our pompous Sir John 
Hill. I mean not to approve of such satii'es. 
They stain the purity of our lovely science. If a 
botanist does not deserve commemoration, let him 
sink peaceably into oblivion. It savours of malig- 
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nity to make his crown a crown of thorns, and it the 
application he unjust, it is truly diabolical. 

Before I conclude the subject of nomenclature, I 
beg leave to offer a few redectious on chauge.s of 
established names. It is generally agreed among 
mankind that names of countries, places, or tilings, 
sanctioned -by general use, should be sacred; and 
the study of natural history is, from the multitude of 
objects with which it is conversant, necessarily so 
encumbered with names, that students require every 
possible assistance to facilitate the attainment of 
those names, and have a just right to complain of 
every needless impediment. The grateful llollund- 
er.s named the island of Mauritius after the hero who 
had established their liberty and prosperity; and it 
ill became the French, at that period dead to such 
feelings, to change it, when in their power, to Isle 
tie France, by which we have in some late botanical 
works the barbarous Latin of Insula Franc id'. Nor 
is it allowable to alter such names, even for the bet¬ 
ter. Americo Vespucci liad uo very great preten¬ 
sions to give his own name to a quarter of the 
world, yet it is scarcely probable that Columbia will 
ever supersede America. In our science the names 
established throughout the works of Linnaeus are 
become current coin, nor can they be altered without 
great inconvenience. Perhaps, if he had foreseen 
tlie future authority and popularity of his writings, 
he might himself have improved upou many wliich 
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he adopted out of deference to his predecessors*, 
and it is in some cases to be regretted that he has 
not sufficiently done so. In like manner, the few 
great leaders in natural knowledge must and will 
be allowed to ward oif and to correct, from time to 
time, all that may deform or enfeeble the prevailing 
system. They mu.st choose !)etween name's nearly of 
the same date, and even between good and bad ones 
of any datef. A botanist who, by the strength of his 
own superior knowledge and authority, reforms and 
elucidates a whole tribe of plants hitherto in confu¬ 
sion, as a Hedwig in Mosse.s, or Acharius in Li¬ 
chens, ought to be unshackled in every point in 


* See hinnaatiCormpondencc, v. 1. I'SS, wbere Li nnirus declares he 
retailed Mirabilis and Gloriosa, merely out of deference to former wri¬ 
ters. Vci for these very, names Jussieu censures him, Gen. PI. 
/imf. JJ. 

f P cauiiot hut wish the very cniinent Prof. DeCandollc had as¬ 
sumed this jirivilcge, so justly his due, in order to do good instead of 
mischief to the nomenclature of botany. But with him priority of 
date regulates every thing. He indeed leaves the names of Lin¬ 
naeus untouched, whilst all other authorities, together with sense, taste 
and learning, are levelled without distinction. Classical names, long 
since established hy those distinguished and authentic writers Swartz, 
Schreber, L’llcritier, Solander, and others, give way to the barbarous 
and exquisitely unetJUth ones of.Aublct, xvhich Jussieu himself pro¬ 
fessed to retain for a time only, and, as he has often declared to mo in 
conversation, uU Banks and Solander should publish their new genera. 
But Solander, alas I was taken away; the new genera in the llortui, 
Kccccnsif, aie the only fru.‘‘s, that the world has seen, of his karning 
and labour, and ihese arc now arbitraiily changed. 



wliicli he can bo ol service. His M’isdoin wili be 
evinced by extreme caution and j'eserve, in using 
this liberty Avith respect to new names, but more 
especially new terms ; and, after all, he will be 
amenable to the general tribunal of botanists, and 
the judgment of those who come after him. Few 
indeed are illustrious enough to claim such privi- 
leones as these. Those who alter name.s, often for 
the worse, according to arbitrary rules of their own, 
or in order to aim at consequence which they can¬ 
not otherwise attain, are best treated witli silent 
neglect. The system should not be encumbered 
with such names, even as synonyms. 

When, however, solid discoveries and improve¬ 
ments are made in the science; when, species or 
genera have been confounded by Linumus him¬ 
self, and new ones require to be separated from 
them, the latter must necessarily receive appropriate 
appellations; as ahso when a totally wrong and ab¬ 
surd name has by mistake been given, as Begonia 
capensis. In such cases names must give place 
to things, and alterations proceeding from such 
causes must be submitted to. Thus Mr, Salisbury 
has well divided Nymphaa. See Annals of Botany, 
e?. 2. 71; also Engl. Bot. t. 2292. 

A great and just complaint has arisen in my time 
among the cultivators of botany, who found the 
names of many garden plants, with which they had 
■■■• y >- ' -j- for others without anv 
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apparent cause, and in many instances for the 
worse; as Arlslolockia macrophylla, an excellent 
and expressive name, for a very inappropriate one, 
A. Sipho. For this I am obliged to censure my 
much regretted and very intelligentfriendL’Heritier. 
When lie came to England to reap the rich harvest 
of our undescribed plants, he paid no respect to the 
generic or specific names by which Dr. Solander or 
others had called them, because those names w'ere 
not printed ; but he indulged himself, and perhaps 
thought he confirmed bis own importance, by con¬ 
triving new ones ; a factitious mode of gaining ce¬ 
lebrity, to which his talents ought to have been in¬ 
finitely superior. Nor would it have been easy to 
say how far this inconvenient plan of innovation 
might have extended, had not the Hortus Kcii'ensis 
come forth to secure our remaining property. 

I have only to add a few words respecting a kind 
of generic names that has of late become more com¬ 
mon than Linneeus probably would have approved, 
though he has once or twice allowed it. I allude to 
those compounded either of two established names, 
or of one combined with any other word. Of the 
former number is Calamagrostis, formed of Calamm 
and Agrostis, two Linnaean names; and this is no 
where sanctioned by any good authority. Happily 
the genus to which it has negligently been applied 
is an Arundo. Of the latter sort is Cissampdon, 
formed of Cmu-t, another established genius, and 
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Ampehs, a Vine; the latter not among Linnaean 
names; also Elaagnifs, constructed of two old Greek 
names, neither of which is now in botanical use by 
itself. These are both expressly allowed by Lin¬ 
naeus, nor indeed can there be any objection to the 
latter. Cissampelos may certainly justify Hyoscy- 
amus, composed of Cyamus and a word denoting 
swine; if not, this would prove an objection to 
the reestablishment of Cyamus, much more to the 
purpose than any that has been advanced ; for 
Hyascyamus having been so long and universally 
used in systematic botany,could scarcely give place, 
even to its venerable prototype. On the same ground 
only can several new generic names, used in the fern 
tribe, be admitted. These are formed out of Pteris, 
the established generic appellation of a common 
Brake, with some other Greek word prefixed; as 
Angiopteris, a Brake with a capsule, Imeslpteris, a 
cloven Brake, and Canoptem, a ?jcw Brake. What¬ 
ever may become of the former two, I must always 
protest against the. last, given by the celebrated 
Bergius to the Darea of Jussieu, on account of its 
unexampled impropriety. As well might any new 
genus, resembling a Rose, be called Novarosa; for 
though the Greek language may assist us with re¬ 
gard to soUnd, it can never make amends for a radi¬ 
cal deficiency of sernt. 
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KXPI.AN ATloy OK TUE EINX.EAN AUTIKlClAi 
SYSTEM. 

The Linnuean System is, as I have already observed, 
jjrofessedly artificial. Its sole aim is to help any 
one to learn the name and history of an unknown 
plant in the most easy and certain manner, by first 
determining its Class and Order in this system ; 
after which its Genus is to be made out by compa¬ 
ring the parts of fructification with all the generic 
characters of that Order; and finally its Species, by 
examining all the specific definitions of the Oenus. 
We’tluis ascertain the generic and specific names of 
our plant in Liunmus, and under those we find an 
enumeration, more or less ample, of its Synonyms, 
or the ditl’erent appellations it has received from 
other writers, with a reference to figures in various 
books; and as Linnaeus always cites Bauhin’s Pinax, 
which is the common botanical catalogue, or index 
to all previous works, we thus gain a clue to every 
thing recorded concerning our plant. Of all this 
mass of information and entertainment we shall find 
nothing more concise, luminous, or engaging, either 
with respect to the distinctions, uses, or history of 
plants, than what is diffused through tlic various 
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publications of Linnaeus himself; and the same may, 
with at least equal truth, be said of those of liis 
works which illustrate the Animal kingdom. His 
magic pen turns the wilds of Lapland into fairy land. 
He has all the animals of Sweden as much at his 
call, as our first parent while the terrestrial paradise 
was yet in primaeval tranquillity. No writer what¬ 
ever has rendered the natural productions, of the 
happiest and most luxuriant climates-of the globe, 
half so interesting or instructive, as Linnams has 
made those of his own northern country. 

The Classes of the Linnaean System are 24, and 
their distinctions are founded on the number, situa¬ 
tion, or proportion of the Stamens. The Orders are 
founded either on the number of the Pistils, or on 
some circumstance equally easy, which we shall in 
due time explain. 

The first eleven Classes are characterized solely 
by the number of the Stamens, and distinguished by 
names, of Greek derivation, expressive of these dis¬ 
tinctions. 

1. Monandiua. Stamen 1. 

A smalt Class. 

2. Diandria. Stamens 2. 

3. Tkiakdria. —-3. 

4. Tetbandria. «- —. . 4. 

6 . Pentandria. --- 5. 

A numerous Class. 
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(1. liEXAA'DKiA. Stamens 6. 

7. Hei’tandria. - 7. 

A ver}^ small Class. 

8. OCTANDRIA- - 8. 

9. Enneandkia. - 9. 

A small Class. 

10. DECANDltrA. - 10. 

11. Dodecandria. - 12 to 19. 

12. IcosAXDKiA. Stamens 20 or more, inserted 
into the Calyx. Here we first find the situation 
oi’ the Stamens taken into consideration. They 
grow out of the sides of the Calyx, often from 
a sort of ring', as in the Strawberry. TJiis is 
truly a natural Class, as are several of the fol¬ 
lowing ones ; so that in these instances the Liu- 
luean method of arrangement performs more than 
it promises. The character of this Class is the 
more important, as such a mode of insertion indi¬ 
cates the pulpy fruits which accompany it to be 
infallibly wholesome, and this holds good, not only 
when the stamens are numerous, but in all other 
cases. Thus Ribes, the Currant and Gooseberry 
genus, whose five stamens grow out of the calyx, 
stands in the fifth Class, a wholesome fruit, among 
many poisonous berries. No traveller in the most 
unknown wilderness need scruple to eat any fruit 
whose stamens are thus situated ; while on the 
other hand he will do well to be cautious of feed¬ 
ing on any other parts of the plant 
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13. PoLYANOKtA. Stameiis numerous, commonly 
more so than in tlie last Class, and inserted into 
the iteceptacle, or base of the flower, as in the 
Poppy, Anemone, &c. The plants of this fine and 
numerous Class are very distinct in nature, as well 
as character, from those of the Icosandria. 

14. Didynamia. Stamens two long and two short. 
Here proportion comes to our assistance. This is 
a natural Class, and contains most of the l.,abiate, 
Ringent or Personate flowers, as the Dead-nettle, 
Snap-dragon, Fox-glove, &c. 

15. Tetradynamia. Stamens four long and two 
short. A very natural Class, comprehending all 
the Cruciform flowers, as the Wall-flower, Stock, 
Radish, Mustard, &c. ‘Cteonie only does not pro¬ 
perly belong to the rest. 

16. Monadelphia. Stamens united by their fila¬ 
ments, more or less extensively, into one tube, as 
the Mallow tribe, in which .such union is very re-, 
markable, and the Geranium family, in which it 
is less evident. 

17. DiADEirPHiA.' Stamens uriits^d into two parcels, 
both sometime cohering together at the base. 
This Class consists of Papilionaceous flowers, and 
is therefore natural, except that some such genera, 
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having distinct Stamens, are excluded, and re¬ 
ferred to the tenth Class, in consideration of their 
number solely; as some ringent flowers with only 
two Stamens are necessarily placed, not in the 
fourteenth Class, but the second. 

18. PoLYAnELPiiiA. Stamens united into more 
than,two parcels, as in St. John's-wort. A small 
Class, in some points related to Icosandria. 

19. SvNGENEsiA. Stamciis united by their Anthers 
into a tube, rarely by their Filaments also; and 
tlie flowers are Compound. A very natural and 
extremely numerous Class. Examples of it are 
the Dandelion, Daisy, Sunflower, &c. 

20. Gyxandria. Stamens united with, or growing 
out of, tlie Pi.stil; either proceeding from the 
Gerrnen, as in Arlstolochia, Engl. Bot. t. 398, or 
from the Style, as in the Orchis family. The 
Passion-flower is wrongly put by Linnaeus and 
others into this Class, as its stamens merely grow 
out of an elongated receptacle or column support¬ 
ing the Gerrnen. 

21. Monoecia. Stamens and Pistils in separafe 
flowers, but both growing on the same plant, or, 
as the name expresses, dwelling in one house, as 
the Oak, Hazel, and Fir. 



22. Diul'i'iA. St;uui.'ii;, uiid Pistils ii' l nnly in s. - 
parato tlowrrs, but tln.ise tlowcrs siti att ii oa tv^n 
separate plants, as in the W illow, H p, ^ ew. 

These two last C'lusses are natiii il ^\])eJi the 
barren flowers Itavc, besides the ilillei ■nee in their 
essential organs, a lUfierentstructure U'oiu toe iV'- 
tile ones in other respeet- ; but not s ■ n hen they 
liave tile same strueturi', beeause thc! hetli organs 
are liable to meet ui the. same ilmvei In 'din - 
plants, like Rhodhila, Kn^i. Bol. /.oOn, eaeli ihiw er 
ha,s always the riuliments of t!ie otlier oig.m. 
though generally inefbeieiit. 

r 

23. PoLYOAMin. Stamens and Pistils'lcparate in 
some flowers, united in others, either on tin; same 
plant, or on two or three different ones. 

This Class is natural only when the several 
flowers have a difl'erent structure, as those of Atri- 
pk.r; tot in this genus the Pistil of the united 
flower scarcely produces seed. If, with Linuams, 
we admit into Pulu^amia every plaint on which 
some separated barren or fertile flowmrs may 
found among the united ones, while all agree 
in general structure, the Class will be over¬ 
whelmed, especially with Indian trees. I have 
therefore proposed that regard should be had to 
their general structure, which removes all siicii 
inconvenience, and renders the Class, much more 
natural. 
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24. Ci vrTO(;.\,\iiA. Stamens and Pistil.s either not 
weli ascertained, or not to be luimbcred with any 
e('rt inty, insomuch that the plants cannot be re- 
feiT- d to any of the forcfi'oino’ (das.ses. Of tills 
Pen s, Mosses, J.ichens, Sea-weeds and Mush- 
roon s are cxainple.s. 

A j)j»eiuli.v. PALMM'i, Palm-trees, a magnifi¬ 
cent tribe of plants, chiefly tropical, whose dower-, 
were too little known, when Linnarus \M'otL‘. to 
SCI VC the jmrposes of classification ; but they arc 
daily clearing up, and the F^alins are found gene¬ 
rally to belong to the Classes MofUK’da. Diocna, 
or Ih-.nn^lria. 


The OiiDiiKS of the Linnaean System are, in the 
first thirteen Classes, founded on the number of the 
Styles, or on that of the Stigmas when the Styles are 
wanting, which occurs in Viburnum. Such Orders 
are accordingly named 

Moxogynia. Style, dr sessile Stigma, 1. 

Diovxia. Styles, or sessile Stigmas, 2. 
Triuynia. --3. 

Tetkao V\1A. —--—- 4. 

Pextagynia.-5. 

Hexagynja, dee.-f>, 

of very rare ocenrrenee. 

Hei’I'agynia.-7, 

still more unusual. 
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OcTAGVMA. Styles, or sessile Stigmas, 8, 

scarcely occurs at all. 

Eaxfagvnia.-9, 

of u hich there is hardly an instance. 

Dlcagynia.-10. 

Dodecagynia, &c.---about 12. 

PoxA’GYXiA.'-many. 

The two Orders of the fourteenth Class, D/dijiia- 
viia, both nearly natural, are characterized by the 
fruit, as follows: 

1. Gymnospeumia. Seeds naked, almost univer¬ 
sally four, never more. 

2. An^giospehmia. Seeds in a seed-vessel, numerous. 

The two Orders of die fifteenth Class, Tctriuh/- 
vamia, both very natural, are distinguished by the 
form of the fruit, thus ; 

1. SiLicuLOSA. Fruit a Silkula, Pouch, or roundish 
Pod. 

2. SfLiaupsA. Fruit a f^liqua, or long Pod. 

The Orders of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eiglj^- 
teenth Classes, Monadelphia, Diaddphia and Poly- 
adelphia, are founded on the number of the Stamens, 
that is, on the characters of the first thirteen Classes. 

The Orders of the great natural nineteenth Class, 
Syngmesia, are marked by the united or separated, 
barren, fertile, or abortive, nature of the florets. 

1. Poltgamia .EQUALis, Florets all perfect or 
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united, that is, each furnished witli perfect Sta¬ 
mens, a Pistil, and one Seed. 

2. PoLYGAMiA suPF.RFLiTA. Fiorcts of the disk 
with Stamens and Pistil; those of the radius with 
Pistil only, but each, of both kinds, forming per¬ 
fect Seed. 

3. PoEVGAMiA FRUSTRAXEA. Florets of tlie disk 
as in the last; those of the radius with merely an 
abortive Pistil, or with not even the rudiments of 
any. This is a bad Order, for reasons hereafter 
to be explained. 

4. Poi.v(;A5irA necessaria. Florets of the disk 
with Stamens only; those of the radius with Pistils 
only. 

5. Polvoamia seghegata. Several flow'ers, cither 
simple or compound, but with united anthers, and 
with aproper calyx, included in one common calyx. 

Linnmus has a sixth Order in this Class, named 
]\lon()^a7nia, consisting of simple flowers with 
united anthers ; but this I have presumed to omit, 
because the union of the anthers is not constant 
throughout the species of each genus referred to 
it, witness Lobelia and Viola, while on the contrary 
several detached species in other Classes have 
united anthers, as in Gentiana, Engl. Bot. t. 20, 
These reasons, which show the connexion of the 
anthers of a simple flower to be neither important 
in nature, nor constant as an artificial character. 
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are confirmed by tlie plants of this whole Liiinseau 
Order being natural allies of others in the fifth 
Class, and widely different in general from the 
compound syngenesious flowers. 

The Orders of the twentieth, twenty-first and 
twenty-second Classes are distinguished by the cha¬ 
racters of some of the Classes themselves which pre¬ 
cede them, that is, almost entirely by the number of 
their Stamens; for the union of the anthers in some 
of them is, for the reasons just given, of no moment. 

The Orders of the twenty-third Class, Polygamia, 
are, according to the beautiful uniformity of plan 
which runs through this ingenious system, distin¬ 
guished upon the principles of the Classes immedi¬ 
ately preceding. 

1. MoNOr:crA has flowers with Stamens and Pistils 
on the same plant with others that haveonly Pistils, 
or only Stamens; or perhaps all these three kinds 
of blossoms occur; but whatever the different 
kinds may be, they are confined to one plant. 

2. Dioecia has the two oy three kinds of flowers 
on two separate plants. 

3. Trioecia has them on three separate plants, of 
which the Fig is the only real example, and in 
that the structure of the flowers is alike in all. 

The Orders of the twenty-fourth Class, Cryptoga- 
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vua^ are professedly natural. They are four in Lin¬ 
naeus, but we now reckon five. 

1. FiLiCES. Ferns, whose fructification is obscure, 
and grows either on the back, summit, or near the 
base of the leaf, thence denominated a frond. See 

108. 

2. Musci. Mosses, which have real separate leaves, 
and often a stem ; a hood-like corolla, or calyptra, 
bearing the style, and concealing the capsule, 
which at length rises on a stalk with the calyptra, 
and opens by a lid. 

3. Hepatic^,. Liverworts, whose herb is a frond, 
being leaf and stem united, and whose capsules 
do not open with a lid. Linnaeus comprehends 
this Order under the following. 

4. Alg.e. Flags, whose herb is likewise a frond, 
and whose seeds are imbedded, either in its very 
substance, or in the disk of some appropriate re¬ 
ceptacle. 

5. Fungi. Mushrooms, destitute of herbage, bear¬ 
ing their fructificatipn in a fleshy substance. 

Such are the principles of the Linnaean Classes 
and Orders, which have the advantage of all other 
systems in facility, if not conformity to the arrange¬ 
ment of nature; the latter merit they do not claim. 
They are happily founded on two organs, not only 
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essential to a plant, but both necessarily present at 
the same time; for though the Orders of the four- 
teentli and fifteentli Classes are distinguished by the 
fruit, they can be clearly ascertained even in the 
earliest state of the germen 

Tournefort founded his Orders on tlie fruit; and 
his countryman Adanson is charmed with the pro¬ 
priety of this measure, because the fruit comes after 
the flower, and thus precedence is given to the no¬ 
bler part, which distinguishes the primary divisions 
or Classes! But happily the laws of a drawing-room 
do not extend to philosophy, and we are allowed to 
prefer parts which we are sure to meet with at one 
and the same moment, without waiting a month or 
two, after we have made out the Class of a plant, 
before we can settle its Order. 

The Linnaean System, however, like all human in¬ 
ventions, has its imperfections and difficulties. If 
we meet in gardens with double or monstrous flow- 

An instance afjparently to tlie contruiy occurs in the iiistory ot 
iny Hastingia ciicct’iea, Exot. hot. t. 80, a plant most evidcnlh, lioth 
by character and natural affinity, belonging to the Duli/namm Gi/mno- 
spermut, but as 1 could no where find it described in that Order, T con¬ 
cluded it to be uiipuhlishcd; and was not a little surprised to be told 
some time afterwards, that it was extant in the works of my friends 
Retzius and Willdenow, under Vidi/numia Angmpvrmia, by the name 
of JlolrnskwUia, after a meritorious botanist. This last name therefore, 
however unutterable, must remain; and I wish the Linntran system, 
as well as myself, might he as free from blame in all oilier casts :is 
in this. 
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evs, whose essential organs of fructification arc de¬ 
formed, multiplied, or changed to petals ; or if we 
find a solitary barren or fertile blossom only ; we 
must be at a loss, and in such case.s could only gue.ss 
at a new jilant from its natural resemblance to some 
known one. But the principal imperfection of the 
S 3 ’stem in question consi.sts, not merely in what 
arises from variations in number or structure among 
the parts of a flower, against which no system could 
provide, but in the dilferences which sometimes oc¬ 
cur between the number of Stamens, Styles, tve,, in 
different plants of the same natural genus. Thus, 
some species of Ccvitsliiun have only four, other.s 
five, Stamens, though the greater part have ten. 
Lijdnns dlolca has the Stamens on one plant, the 
Pistils on another, though the rest of the genus has 
them united in the same flower; and there are .se¬ 
veral similar instances; for number in the parts of 
fructification is no more invariable than other cha¬ 
racters, and even more uncertain than such as are 
founded on insertion, or the connexion of one part 
with another. Against these inconveniences the 
author of this System has provided an all-sufficient 
remedy. At the head of every Class and Order, 
after the genera that properly belong to them, he 
enumerates, in italics, all the anomalous species ol' 
genera stationed in other places, which, by their 
own peculiar number of Stamens or Styles, should 
belong to the Clas.s or Order in quc.stiombiit which 
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are thus easily found with their brethren by means 
of the index. 

It is further to be observed, that Linna)us, ever 
aware of the importance of keeping the natural af¬ 
finities of plants in view, has in each of his artificial 
Orders, and sections of those Orders, arranged the 
genera according to those affinities*; while at the 
head of each Class, in his Si/.stema VcgetahUhan, he 
places the same genera according to their technical 
characters ; thus combining, as far as art can keep 
pace with nature, the merits of a natural and an ar¬ 
tificial system. His editors have seldom been aYvare 
of this; and Murray especially, in his fourteenth edi¬ 
tion of the book just mentioned, has inserted new 
plants without any regard to this original plan of 
the work. 

From the foregoing remarks it is easy to compre¬ 
hend what is the real and highly important use of 
the Genera Plantanm of Jussieu arranged in Na¬ 
tural Orders, the most learned botanical work that 
has appeared since the Species Plantarum of Lin¬ 
naeus, and the most useful to those who study the 
philosophy of botanical arrangement. The aim of 
this excellent author is to bring the genera of plants 
together, as much as possible, according to their na¬ 
tural affinities; constructing his Classes and Orders 

' At IcHHt Mich wa<' Ins. intention, though tlie more advanced state 
of pliilosopJiica! botany might now enable us, with regard to some ge¬ 
nera, to improve this arrangeinunt. 
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rather from an enlarged and general view of those 
affinities, than from technical characters, previously 
assumed, for each Class or Order; except great and 
primary divisions, derived chiefly from the Coty¬ 
ledons, the Petals, and the insertion of the Stamens. 
But his characters are so far from absolute, that at 
the end of almost every Order we find a number of 
genera merely related to it, and not properly belong¬ 
ing to it; and at the end of the system a very large 
assemblage of genera incapable of being referred to 
any Order whatever. Nor could a learner possibly 
use this system as a dictionary, so as to find out any 
unknown plant. The characters of the Orders are 
necessarily, in proportion as those Orders are natu¬ 
ral, so widely and loosely constructed, that a student 
has no where to fix ; and in proportion as they are 
here and there more defined, this, or any other sy¬ 
stem, becomes artificial, and liable to the more ex¬ 
ceptions. The way therefore to use this valuable 
work, so as to ascertain an unknown plant, is, after 
turning to the Order or Genus to which we conceive 
it most probably allied, to read and study the cha¬ 
racters and observations there brought together, as 
wmll as all to which they may allude. We shall 
find we learn more from the doubts and queries of 
Jussieu than from the assertions of most other wri¬ 
ters. We shall readily perceive whether our plant 
be known to him or not; and if at the same time we 
refer it, by its artificial characters, to the Linna*an 
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System, we can hardly fail to ascertain, even under 
the most difficult circumstances, whether it be de¬ 
scribed by cither of those authors. A student may 
o.cijuirc a competent knowledg'o of natural orders, 
u'ith very great pleasure to hirnscll', by repeatedly 
turning over the work of .lussiou with any known 
plants ill his hand, and eonteinpiating their cs.sential 
generic ^Iiaractois m tj.e llr'.t place, and iheii what 
regards their lial.'it and affinities ; j;rocceding alter- 
wards to combine in his own mind their several 
points of agreement, till he is coinjietent to form an 
idea of those assemblages which constitete n.itural 
Classes and Orders. This will graduaily wMvud ius 
ideas: wherea.s a contrary mode wonh* ,,;.!v con 
tract them, and his .lussicu would prove merely an 
artiticial guide, without the advantage.! of faeiliU or 
perspicuity. Such indeed k has proved in practice, 
and DeCandollc, in his great universal System of 
Vegetables, now publishing, ba.s been obliged to in¬ 
vent a new and professedly artificial di.stribntion of 
his natural orders .—Sic tramit glorui—si/xicmaluni' 
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IIJ.rsTRATiON’', (.IF 'lllr Ct \'-!i Wl' 

OIU^J.RS. 

I I'R()c:j:ku to u coinj>.'‘!hl!oiis virw oi tho Liuiiu'uii 
Classes and < )ixlers, wliidi will s^ r''c. to iilu^tialc 
many tiling's in the proceduig pa'>es. 


Cl. VS'' 1. J: uidnirid. Stamen 1, 

Tlii.s contains only two Orders. 

1. Mouopjn'ia. Style 1. Here wc find the beauti¬ 
ful exotic natural order called Scildiiii/icd', consist¬ 
ing of Cardamoms, Ginger, Turmerick, A'c., hi¬ 
therto a chaos, till Mr. Roscoc, in a paper printed 
in the eighth volume of the Limuean SockU/a 
Transactiojis, reduced them to very natural and 
distinct genera by the form of the iilament. See 
Exot. Bot. t. 102, 103, 100 — 8, and Chummar oj' 
Botany, f. 1. 

Salicornia, Engl. Boi.J.Hf) and 1091, and 
Hippuris, t. 703, Grammar f. 2o2, are British 
examples of Monandria Monogynia. 
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Valeriana (Class 3) has some species witli one 
stamen. 

2. Digynia. Styles 2. Contains Corispermmn, FI. 
Greec. t. 1, Blitum, Curt. Mag. t. 276, and a few 
plants besides. 

Class 2. Diandria. Stamens 2. Orders 3. 

1. ]\Ioitogyma. This, the most natural and numer¬ 
ous Order, comprehends the elegant and fragrant 
Jaminea, the Jasmine, Lilac, Olive, Grammar 
f. 173, &c.—also Veronica, Grammar f. 2, Engl. 
Bot. t. 2, 1027,623, 783, &c. Utricularia, Gram¬ 
mar f. 170;—and a few labiate flowers with 
naked seeds, as Salvia, Engl. Bot. t. 153, 154, 
Rosemary, &c., natural allies of the fourteenth 
class; but having only two stamens, they are ne¬ 
cessarily ranged here in the artificial system 
Justicia, Grammar/. 172, bears the same relation 
to Didynarnia Angiospermia. 

2. Digynia consists only of Antho.ranthum, a grass, 
Engl. Bot. t. 647, which, for the reason just 
given, is separated from its natural family in the 
third class. 

3. Trigynia —has only Biper^ the Pepper, a large 
tropical genus. 

Class 3. Triandria.\ Stamens 3. Orders 3. 

1 

1. Monogynia. Valeriana, Engl. Bot. <.698, 1591 
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and 1531, is placed here because most of its spe¬ 
cies have three stamens. See Class 1. Here 
also we find the sword-leaved plants, so amply 
illustrated in Curtis’s Magazine, Iris, Grammar 
f. 152, Gladiolus, Ixia, &c., also Ci'ocus, Engl. 
Bot. t. 343, 344, 491, and numerous grass-like 
plants, Schcenus, Cyperus, Sch'pus, Grammar 
f. 140, see FI. G 1 r. 1, and Engl. I^oi. t. 950, 
1309, 542, 873, See. The genera of the latter are 
now reformed, partly after the principles of Vahl 
and Brown, in Engl. Fl. v. 1, published in 1824. 
Such a reform was become indispensable. 

. Digynia. This important Order consists of the 
true Grasses ; see p. 104, and Grammar f. 3, 4. 
Their habit is more easily perceived than descri¬ 
bed ; their value, as furnishing herbage for cattle, 
and grain for man, is sufficiently obvious. No 
poisonous plant is found among them, except the 
Lolium tamdentum, Engl. Bot. t. 1124, said to be 
intoxicating and pernicious in bread. Their ge¬ 
nera are not easily defined. Linnasus, Jussieu, 
and most botanists, pay regard to the number of 
florets in each spikelet; but in Arundo this is of 
no moment. Magnificent and valuable w'orks on 
this family have been published in Germany by 
the celebrated Schreber and by Dr. Host. The 
Fl. Grceca also is rich in this department, to which 
the late Dr. Sibthorp paid great attention. Much 
is to be expected from scientific agriculturists ; 
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hut Nature sd accomniiHl;i(t's each ■ra'^^ to it- 
ou'ii soil and station, that nothina'is in u' diliiciill 
tlian to nvcrcoine tlieir liabits, insoimu h that lew 
o'l'asses can be fjcncrallv cultivated at idcasiire. 
See Mr. Sinclair's excellent work, IlurtU't (iraiiii- 
ncus Woburnensis, ed. 2. octavo^ 1825. 

3. Trigiiuia is ohictly composed of little [link-like 
plants, or Ci/n/fijj/ij/licrr, as Jltjlo.stcuvi, Kngl. .Bo!, 
t. 27, Grammar f. 239, ,.!ul /'. 2-17. 

Ttllaa ]/iu.<;ius-a. i. 1 Id, has the luimbi r pr. per 
to this order, but the rest oi'thc o'crius bears every 
part of the fructiheatiou in fours. This in Liii- 
naean languap-e is expressed by saying the floM er 
of Tillaa is (juadrijidus* , four-cleft, and T. mus- 
cosa excludes, or lays aside, one fourth of the 
fructification. 

Class 4. Tetrandria. Stamens 4. Orders 3. 

1. Monogyma. A very numerous and various Or¬ 
der, of which the Pi'otcacea make a coinspicuous 
part, consisting of Protca, Grammar f. 15!), 
Banksia, Lamhertia, Emhothrium, Gr. f. 160, 
&c. See Bptatiy of New Holland, t. 7—10. 
Scahioau, Grammar f. 5 —7, Engl. Bot. i. 659 ; 
Plantago,t.\h5S, 1559, Grammar f. 166,remark¬ 
able for its capsula rjrcumscma, a membranous 
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capsule, separatino- by a complete circular tissurc 
into two parts, as in the next g'enus, Cet/ti/nculti.s. 

I. 531 ; Ridna, t. B51, and others of its natural 
ordr.r, of whose stipulation '.ve have spoken, p. 
175, arc found here, and the curious Epimedinm, 
t. 438, Grammar f. 234. 

2. Digpnia. Buffonia, t. 1313. 

Cuscuta, placed here by Linnseus, is best re¬ 
moved to the next class. 

3. Tetragyniu. Ilex, t. 400, a jrenus sometimes 
furnished with a few barren flowers, and therefore 
removed by Hudson to the twenty-third Class, of 
which this mcaoure serves only to show the dis¬ 
advantage ; Polaiiwpctoii. Gravi. f. 135, Engl. 
Bot. t. 108, 370, and Ruppi(i,t. 130, are examples 
of this Order. They all have sc.'s.sile stio’inas. 

% O 

Cl.v.s.s 5. PcnUnulria. Stamens 5. A very large 
class. 

Orders 0. 

1. Moiiogyuia. One of the largest and most im¬ 
portant Orders of the whole system. The genera 
are enumerated first artificially, according to the 
corolla being of one petal or more, or wanting; 
inferior or superior; with naked or covered seeds; 
but stand in the system according to their affini¬ 
ties, and compose some natural orders; as A.'i])c- 
rifoUcc, Grammar f. 178, rough-leaved plants, 
which have a monopetalous inferior corolla, and 
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four naked seeds, with always mort or loss ol 
spinous bristles, or callous asperities, on their fo¬ 
liage; see Borago, Engl. Bat. t. 3<i. Jn/ropsis, 
t. 938, and Ecliinm, t. 181. Next comes that most 
elefjant tribe of spring ])lants denominated Praia' 
b}^ Linnseus, Grammar f. 10^., Primula, Engl. 
Bot. t.A —C, ([ijclamea, /. 548, the charming alpine 
Aretia, and Amiroxacc. Curt. Mag. t.lA’i. These 
are followed by another Linna'an Order, nearly 
akin, called Rotacav, from the wheel-shaped co¬ 
rolla, Hottonia, Engl. Bot. t. 3G4, Lysimachia, 
t. 761also by a new Order, Epacris, Grammar 
f. 8, 9, and its numerous relations, the Heaths of 
New Holland as to habit, but very distinct from 
true Erica. Convolvulus, Gram.f. 179, and Cam¬ 
panula, Gram. f. 193, two large well-known ge¬ 
nera, come afterwards; then Lobelia, t. 140, 
Grammar f. 195, Jmpatiens, t. 937, and Viola, 
t. 619, 620, all three brought hither from the 
abolished Linna-an order Syngenesia Alomgamia. 
The Lurida follow, so called from their frequently 
dark, gloomy aspect indicative of their narcotic 
and very dangerous qualities; as Solanum, Gram, 
f. 177, Datura, Engl. Bot. t. 1288, Hyoscyamus, 
t. 591, Atropa, t. .592, and Nicotiana, or Tobacco. 
In a subsequent pajrt we meet with the Vine, 
Grammar f. 226, Currant, f. 246, and Ivy, and 
the Order finishes with some of the natural family 
of Contorta, Grammar f. 185, 186, so called 
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IroBi their oblique or twisted corolla, and which 
are many of them very fine plants, as Vmca, 

514, 917. They often abound with milky juice, 
generally highly acrid ; but Dr. Afzelius met with 
a slirub of this order at Sierra Leone, the milk of 
whfise fruit was so sweet, and so copious, as to be 
used instead of cream for tea. This is certainly 
what no one could have guessed from analogy. 
Gardenia is erroneously reckoned a contorta by 
Linnaeus. 

2. Digynia begins with the remainder of the Con¬ 
torta; then ^Ilow' soine incomplete flowers, as 
Chenopo^lifKi i, 1003, Bt^a, t. 285, and after¬ 
wards the fine tdpine igenus oT Gektidna^ t. 20, 
493, 896, Gram./. 182, famous for its extreme 
bitterness and consequent stomachic virtues. 

The rest of the Order consists of the very natu¬ 
ral Umbelliferous family, Grammar /. 203—212, 
characterized by having five superior petals, and 
a pair of naked seedsj suspended vertically, when 
ripe, from the summit of a slender hair-like recep¬ 
tacle. Of the inflorescence of this tribe, and 
the difficulties attending their generic distinc¬ 
tions we have spoken, p. 251. In JEryngium, 
t 718 and 67, Grammar p 212, the umbel is 
condensed into a capitui^am, or conical scaly 
head, skiwittg an Sf^roaoh towards the. com¬ 
pound flowers; tod accompanied,* as Jussieu ob¬ 
serves, by the habit of a Thistle. Lagoecia is 
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justly referred to this iiutural order b\ ihe same 
%vriter, thoug’h it has only a solituiy seed and 
style. 

The Umbel/ifcru' arc mostly herba euus; the 
qualities of such as grow on dry ground .ire aroma¬ 
tic, while the aquatic species are among the most 
deadly of poisons; according to tlm remark of 
Liimmus, who detected the cause of a dreadful 
disorder among horned cattle in Lapland*, in 
their eatingReaves of Cicuta virosa, Engl. 
Bot. t. iid, tinder water. , 

* .7 * ■ 

Botanists in geneial shiink from the study of 
the Umbelltfem, nor have these plants much beau¬ 
ty in the eyes of amateurs; but they will repay tlie 
trouble of a careful obseiwation. The late M. Cu.s- 
son of Montpellierbestowed more pains upon them 
than any other botanist has ever done ; but the 
world has, as yet, been favoured with only a part 
of his remarks. His labours met with a most un¬ 
grateful check, in the uukindness, and still more 
mortifying stupidity, of -bis wife, who, during 
his absence from home, isrecorded to have destroy¬ 
ed his whole herbarium, scraping off the dried 
specimens, for the sake of the paper on which they 
wefe pasted! 

Pr^essors Sprengel of JHalle and Hoffinann of 
Moscow, have recently undertaken a revision of 
this natural ^der; but they have erred, as I con- 

j 

* Sec his Tour in Xapland, V. S. 136. 
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ccivc, in still taking generic characters from the 
brae leas. That the parts iht flower 2 ind fruit 
are all-sufficient, and lead to the establishment of 
far more natural and certain genera, will, I trust, 
be evident to the reader of the English Flora, v. 2, 
whore these plants are so arranged. By such prin¬ 
ciples, the Linnaean umbelliferous genera, brought 
to the same test as those of other natural orders, are 
not overturned, but confirmed, and the very few new 
ones requisite to be introduced, prove as distinct 
in habit as in ttchuical charactei^t This great ob¬ 
ject of systematical bofauy is most difficult to be 
attained in the most natural families. The present 
instance, like the Grasses, and the Calamarice 
in Triandria Monogynia, see Engl. FI. v. 1, proves 
the fructification to be our best guide. 

3. Trigynia is illustrated by the Elder, the Sumach 
or Rhus, Viburnum, Grammar /. 201, kc., also 
Corrigiola, Engl.Tamari.v,t.\^\^, 
of which last, one species, germamca, has ten 
stamens. 

4. Tetragynia has only Evolvulus, nearly allied to 

Convolvulus, and the elegant and curious Parnas- 
sia, t. 82. ’ 

»V' 

5. Pentagynia contains StiUice, t. 226, 102, and 
328, a beautiful maritime genus, with a kind of 
everlasting calyx. The Flora Oraca has many 
fine species. .Linum or Flax follows; also the cu- 

z 2 
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rious exotic Aldrovanda, Dicks. Dr. Pi 30; Dro- 
sera, EiigL Bot. t. 807—9; the numerous succu¬ 
lent genus Crassula; and the alpine Sibbaidia, 
• i. 897, Grammar f. 258, of the natuml order of 
Rosacea. 

6. Polygynia. Myosurus, t. 435, a remarkable in¬ 
stance of few stamens (though they often exceed 
five) to a multitude of pistils. 

Class 6. Hexandria, Stamens 6. 

Orden 6.' 

1. Monogynia. This, as u the most numerous. 
The Liliaceous family^ Gram.'fl lO, 11,146,147— 
150, with or mikoixtkspath'd, called by Linnmus 
the nobles of the vegetable kingdom, constitute its 
most splendid ornament. The beautiful White 
Lily is commonly chosen by popular writers to ex¬ 
emplify the stamens and pistils. The less osten¬ 
tatious genera of Juncus and Luciola^ Grammar 
f. 145, which soon follow, are more nearly allied 
to the Lilies than a young botanist would suppose. 
Near these sfend several genera which have little 
affinity to each other, Frankehia, Gtam.f. 241, 
&c., and of thl^se Cdpura iii il misteke, having been 
idade^ut of a specimen of Ddphm indica^ Urhkh 
cimaced to have but shtstamens. ^. 

2. Z)ig;y«fofh^ blit few* genera. The valuable 
Rice, of which there now seems to he mow than 
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one species, is the most remarkable It is a grass 
witli six stamens. 

3. Trt!>ynHi. See Rtimex, Engt. Bot. t. 1533, 127, 
&c., some species of which have separated flowers; 
ToJiddia,t. 5Z&-, and Colchkum, i. 133 and 1432. 

4. Tetragyma, Petiveria alliacea, a plant the num¬ 
ber of whose stamens is not very constant, and 
wliose specific name is supposed to allude, not only 
to its garlic scent, but. also to the caustic humour 
of the botanist whom it commetnorates. 

6. Hexagynia. An order in Scl|ireber nnd Willdenow, 
contains WendjUmdmpopmMmptihels^Txviiidx 
• Omnium if the finiit,'.' iee.Miig of 
the Linnsean Stratiotes alipnoides, Exot. Bot. 1. 15. 

6. Polygynia. Alima only — Engl. Bot.-t, 837, 
775, &c. 

Class 7. Heptandria. Stamens 7. 

. , Orders 4. 

1. Monogynia. 15, a favour¬ 

ite plant of linnasus; and Msculus, the, Horse 
Chesnut, Grammar f. 12. Severn! genera are 
removed to this order by late writers. 

2. Digyniat Umeumt an African genus only, 

3. Tetragynia. Sakrurus a Vii^inian plant Apono- 
geton. Grammar / 134, placed liere hy Linnaeus, 
is now property removed to Updccandria, It is 
an Last Indian and Cape aquatic genus, bearing 
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above the water white fruorant Howcrs lu u pecu¬ 
liar spike, which is eitlur solitary or <h iible. 

4. Ilcpta^yuta. Sipfas. a (’ape plant, v. ry nearly 
akin to Cra^Mila, lo wliii h 'l'!iHnberi> n tors it If 
it> cliuraeter iu Linmens lie coiiMant wi’h R^peet 
to number, it ii? very romarkahle, liaviupf (he calyx 
in seven deep scirmeiits, seven petals, si\cn ^ r- 
mens, and consequently seven capsules. 

Cl^sb 6. Octa}id*'ia. Stamens 8. 

Orders 4. 

1. Mmogymal A very Taribus and rich order, con¬ 
sisting of the well-known Tropaoium or Nuahmi- 
urn, Granuf. 228, whose original Latin name, given 
from the flavour of the plant, like Garden Cresse.s, 
is now Jjecome its English one in every body's 
month. The elegant and fanciful Liunman appella¬ 
tion, equivalent to a trophy plant, alludes to its use 
for decorating bowers, and the resemblance of its 
peltate leaves to shields, as well as of its flowers 
to golden helmets, pierced through and through, 
and stained with blood. See Linn. Hort. Cliff. 
143.— Engl. Bat. t. 838, 795, &c., 
Grammar f. 249, with its allies, makes a beau¬ 
tiful part of this order; but above all are conspi¬ 
cuous the favourite Fuchsia, Grammar/. 250, the 
chiefly American gen«s Vaocintum, Engl. Bot. 
t. 456,319, Sic.,Grammar f. 192, theimmense and 
most elegant genus Erica, f. 191 , so abundant 
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in southern Africa, but not known in America; 
and the fragrant Daphne^ t. J381, Grammar 
f. 13, of which last the Levant possesses many 
charming species. Acer, the Maple, Grammar 
./. 221, is removed hither in FL Brit, from the 
twenty-third Class. 

2. D/gpnia has a few plants, but little known ; 
among them are Gulema afrkana, and Moehrni- 
gia muscosa. 

3. Trigytm,'- Folygmum, Engl.‘Mot. i. 436, 609, 

941, 16^ is a genus Whose species differ 

in the number of their stamens and styles, and yet 
none can be more natural. Here therefore the Lin- 
neean systemclaimsourindulgence. and 

Cardio^ennum are more constant. 

4. Tetragpiia. Here we find thecurious Paris, Granh 
mar f. 143, Engl. Bot. 1.1, and Adoxa, t. 463. Of 
the former I have received a new species, gathered 
by my liberal frii^d Buchanan, now Hamilton, 
among the mountains of Nepaul. 

Class 9. Enneandria. Stamens 9. 

^ Orders 3. 

1. Momgynkt*^ Of this the priscious genus Lmrus, 
irfclading the Cinnamon, Bay, 
Sassafras, Cdmphor, and many other noble plants, 
is an example. 
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2. Trigynia has only Bhmm, the Rhubarb, nearly 
related to Rumea\ 

3. Hexagynia. Butomus umbellatus, Engl. Bot. 
t. 651, Grammarfi 14, a great ornament to our 
rivers and pools. 

Cia'js 10, Decandria. Stamens 10. 

Orders 5. 

1, Monogyma. A iiunierou*: md fine assemblage, 
beginning with a tribe of flowers more or less cor- 
rectlypapilionaceous and leguminous, which difi’er 
very materially from the rest of that natural order, 
in having ten stout, firm, separate stamdns. ’ See 
Cassia, Curt. Mag. t. 107, 633, and Sophora, 
1 .167 ; also Exot. Bot. t.25 —27, Grammarf.2(i2, 
and Annals of Botany, v. 1. 501, 

The Ruta, Rue, and its allies, now become very 
numerous, follow. See Boronia, Grammar/. 237, 
238, Traction Nat. Hist. 287. Dictamniis, vulgar¬ 
ly called Fraxinelia, is one of them. Diona:a Mus- 
c^loi see p, 139, stands in this artificial order, 
as do die beautifiil Kalmia, Rhododendron, Andro¬ 
meda, Arhutus m^ Pyrola. Engl Byt. ^.213, &c. 

2. Eigynia. ^xifraga, Grammar/. 243, remark¬ 

able for having the gerraen inferior, half inferior, 
andsuperior, in di&srent species, a veryrareexam- 
ple. See 167,440,663,1009,600,601. 

EkmthMs,Grammar/. 15,16,thePinkorCamation 
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tribe, and some of its very distinct natural order, 
Cary&phyllea, conclude the Ihcandria Digynia. 

3. Trigynia. The are here continued, 

as Cucubalus 1577, Sklene, t. 465, 1398, Are- 
naria^ 1. 189,512, very prolific and intricate genera 
in the Levant, and Stellaria, Grammar f. 240. 
Malpighia, Grammar f. 222, and Baaliicria, beau¬ 
tiful plants of the Maple family, which next occur, 
have no affinity to the foregoing. 

4. Pentagynia. Abounds in more Caryophylkce, as 
Lychnis, Engl. Bot. 1. 573, and Cerastium, t.789, 
790.— Cotykdon,t.Z25, Sedum,t. 1319, and Oxalis, 

are placed here. Some of the last genus 
have the filaments united at their base, and there¬ 
fore should belong to the sixteenth class,—another 
defect in the ardficial system. 

5. Dccagyjiia. Consists of only Neurada, with 
Phytolacca; the latter an irregular genus as to 
stamens and styles, which therefore afford good 
marks to discriminate the species. 

Class 11. Dodecandria. Stamens 12 to 19. 

Orders 6. 

1. Mono^nia. A rather numerous anc( very various 
order, with •scarcely any natural ^nity between 
thegeneih." Some of them have twelve, others 
fifteen <aft;inore atameRS, whi6h should be mention- 
.edin thnif chari^ters. Asarmi, Engl. Bot. 1.1083, 
ijGramtttarf. 157j aridthe handsome Sali~ 
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caria,/. 255, Engl. Sot. 1 . 1061, also the American 
Snow-drop-tree, Uaksia, not rare in our gardens, 
may serve as examples of this order. Sterfulia is 
very properly removed hither from Gynandria, by 
Schreber and Willdenow, as its stamens are not in¬ 
serted above the germen. 

2. Digynia consists of Heliocarpus, a very rare Ame¬ 
rican tree, w ith a singularly fringed or radiated 
fruit; and Agrimonia, Engl. Sot. t. 1335. The 
latter might as well have been placed in the next 
class, with which it agrees in natural order, 

3. Trigynia is chiefly occupied by Rmda, Gram¬ 
mar f 17, the Mignonette, Engl. Sot. i. 32(^21 
and Euphorbia, t. 256, 883, &c., Grammar/. 268,’ 
one of the best defined and most natural genera, of 
which the punicea, Sm.^ fc. P,a. t. 3, is a spicnid 
exotic species; but Euphorbia is now bettor placed 
in Monoccia Monandria. 

4. Tttmgyma, in Schreber and Willdenow, consists 
of Caltigonum, a genus illustrated by L’Heritier 
in the Tramactiom of Linn. Society, v. I; znd 
Aponogeton, already mentioned, p. 341. 

5. has GImu, migaificant genus ; 
and Blackw^liia, a doubtful one. 

6. Dodecagyma is exemplified in Smpervivum, the 
Hou8eleek,*ir«g/. Sot. (. 1320, Grammar/ 242, 
whose styles vary from twelve to eighteen or 
twenty. Smpervivum sedi/orme, Jaeg. Hart. Find. 
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^ 81, is a Sedum with a superabundance of parts 
in the fructification. Linnaeus confounded it with 
S. rupestre. 

Class 12. Icosandria. Stamens 20 or more, inserted 
into the Calyx. 

Orders 3. 

1. Monogyniu consists of fine trees, bearing for the 
most part stone fruits, as the Peach, Plum, Cherry, 
Grammar f 261, &c., though the leaves and other 
parts are bitter, acrid, and, as we have already 
mentioned, sometimes very dangerous, owing to 
a peculiar esseutial oil, known by its bitter-almond 
flavour. See specimens of this family in Engl. 
Hot. 1 . 1383, 706, 841, 842. The Myrtle tribe is 
another natural order, comprehended chiefly under 
Icosandria Monogynia, as Eucalyptus, Grammar 
f. 253, abounding in a fragrant and wholesome 
aromatic oil. These are plentiful in New Hollatod. 
See Trans, of Linn. Sov. v. 3. 255, also Ea-ot. Bot. 
t. 42, 59, and 84. Cqryophyllus aromaticus, flie 
Clove, should on every account be removed hither. 
Cactus, Grammar f 246, is placed here. 

2. Pentagynia. In this order it is njpst convenient 
to include such plants as have from .two to five 
styles, and occasionally^ from accidental luxuri¬ 
ance only, one or two more. An example of it is 
the very natural family of the Pmnaceec, as Pyrus, 
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the Apple, Pear, &c., Engl. Bot. 1 . 179, 350,337; 
and Mespilus, L 1623, Exot. Bot. 1. 18, S5, Gram¬ 
mar f 18,19. In this family, some species of the 
same genus have five, otbera three, two, or only 
one siyie, and a corresponding number of seeds. 

s^todslieie, most of 
ite species haidttg'fife %le% &baghiS9n}elift)re a 
much greater number, Gramnarf. 260; see Engl. 
Bot. t. 284,960. Mesembryanthemtm, Grammar 
f. 248, a vast and brilliant exotic genus, of a suc¬ 
culent habit, abounding in alkaline salt, and a 
few genera naturally allied to it, make up the rest 
of the order. 

3. Polygynia. An entirety natural order of genuine 
Rosaceous flowers, except possibly Calycanthus. 
Here we find Rosa, Grammar f. 266,257, Engl. 
Bot. t. 187, 990—2; Rubus, t. 826, 827, 716; 
Fragaiia, 1 . 1524, Gram.f. 269; Potentilla, EngU 
Bot. t. 88, 89, 862 ; Tormentilla, t. 863, 864; 
*Gtum, 1.106; Dryas, #.451; and Comarum, #.172; 
all elegant plants, agreeing in the astringent quali¬ 
ties of their roots, bark» and foliage, and in their 
generally eatable, always innocent, fruit The ve¬ 
getable kingdom does not afford a more satisfac¬ 
tory example of a natural order, composed of na¬ 
tural genera, fhan this; dnd Lmnmus has well il¬ 
lustrated ft in the P^ra Lapponica. His- genus 
Tormentilla, differing from P&tentiUa in number 
of petals and' segments of the calyx, though re- 
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tained by Jussieu, may perhaps be scarcely di¬ 
stinct; yet there is a difference in their habit, 
which has induced me to leave it for further con¬ 
sideration. Haller united them both with Fra- 
garia mdt Ckm^rum, xjwliich 4he ;cha^ and 
hrdbit ofHie^er toto}i^ioihM, 4 i.nd Gsrtner-has 
well sng^d^d i of the 

seeds in Fragaria, .<aa wdU:'- as (Joraartm^ to 
strengthen that of its pulpy receptacle. .Whatever 
difficulties may attend these genera, how admira¬ 
bly does the fruit serve us in Rosa^Ru^m, Dryas 
scaA Gtum, to discriminate those whose leaves, 
flowers, and habit all stamp them as distinct! A 
student cannot do better than to study this order 
and these genera, as an introduction to the know¬ 
ledge of more obscure ones; and the beautifuf 
plants which compose it, mostly familiar to every 
body, are easily obtained. 

!lass 13. Polyandria. Stamens numerous, inserted 
into the Receptacle 

Ordrars 7.^ 

Mon(^yma. The genera of,this prder. are arti¬ 
ficially, distributed, accord^g toJhe Jiumbgr of 
their petols, but not so-.mTauged in'the body of 
the system,. |bey fonn A numerous aud various 
assemblage of handsomo pleats, but iQany,.are of 
a suspected quality. Aipong them are tbe Actaa, 
Grammar / 217, the Poppy,/. 2,1 €|, the Caper- 
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shrub, /. 20, the Sanguinaria canadensis, Curt. 
Mag. t. 162, remarkable for its orange juice, 
like our Celandine, Engl. Bot. t. 1581; also the 
beautiful genus Cistus, Grammar f. 236, with its 
copious but short-lived flowers, some of which 
(Engl. Bot. t. 1321) have irritable stamens; the 
Tilia, Grammar f. 235; the splendid aquatic tribe 
of Nymphcca, &c., t. 159, 160, 2292, Grammar 
f. 219. But the precious Nutmeg and the Tea* 
are perhaps erroneously placed here by Liniimus, 
as well as the Clove ; while on the other hand 
Cleome more properly belongs to this part of the 
system than to the fifteenth Class. 

2. Digynia has principally the Paonia, t. 1513, va¬ 
riable in number of pistils, and Fothergilla alni- 
folia, an American shrub. 

3. Trigynia. Delphinium the Larkspur, and Aco- 
mtum the Monk’s hood, two variable and uncer¬ 
tain genera as to number of pistils. 

4. Tetragynia. Tetracera ought, by its name, to 
have constantly four pistils, but the rest of this 
order are very doubtful. Caryocar, whose large 
ragged woody nuts contain the most exquisite 
kernel ever brought to our tables, and which is 
the same plant with Gmrtner’s and Schreber’s 
Rhizobolus, as the excellent Willdenow rightly 

*' See Monaddphia. 
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judged, is not certain in number; and still less 
the Cimicifuga ; whilst Wahlbomia is probably a 
Tetracera: see Willdenow. 

5. Pentagynia contains chiefly Aquikgia the Colum¬ 
bine, and Nigdla —both strictly allied to genera 
in the third order. Reaumuria indeed is here 
well placed. Some Nigellce have ten styles. 

6. Hexagyniac.ons,i&Xs of Stratiotes, Engl. Bot.t. 379; 
and Brasenia, a new genus of Schreber’s with 
which I am not acquainted. 

I would recommend a union of the last five 
orders, for the same reason that influenced me in 
the preceding class. They now only serve to keep 
natural genera asunder, the species of which not 
only differ among themselves as to number of* 
pi.-tils, but each species is often variable besides. 
The genera are so few that no inconvenience could 
arise on that account. I conceive such reforms, 
founded in experience, not in theory, serve to 
strengthen the system, by greatly facilitating its 
application to practice. 

7. Polygynia. An order for iJae most part natural, 
comprehending some fine exotic trees, as Dillenia, 
Exot. Bot. t. 2, 3, 92, and 93, Grammar f. 230, 
231; Liriodendron, the Tulip-tree; the noble 
Magnolia, Gram.f. 229, &c.; a tribe concerning 
whose genera our periodical writers are falling 
into great mistakes. To these succeed a family 
of plants, either herbaceous or' climbing,’of great 
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elegance, but of acrid and dangerous qualities, 
as Anemone, in a single state the most lovely, in 
a double one the most splendid, ornament of our 
parterres in dte Spring; and Cteraa 

Grammar /. 213, so graceful for bowers; Thalic- 
trum, Adonis, Rmmncidns, f 214, TroUius, Hel- 
leborus,f. 215, and Caltka,/. 216, all conspicuous 
in our- gardens or meadows, which, with a few 
less familiar, close this class. 

Nothing can be more injudicious than uniting 
riiese two last classes, as some inexperienced au¬ 
thors have done. They are immutably distinct 
in nature and characters, whether we call the part 
which immediately beers the stamens in the Ico- 
sandria a calyx, with most botanists, or a receptacle, 
with Mr. Salisbury in the eighth volume of the 
Linnman Society’s Transactions, where, among 
many things which I wish had been omitted, are 
some good remarks concerning tlie distinction be¬ 
tween calyx and corolla. This the writer in ques¬ 
tion considers as decided in doubtful cases by the 
latter sometimes bearing the stamens, which the 
former, in his opinion, never really does. 

Class 14. Didynamia. Stamens 2 long and 2 short. 

Orders 2, each on the whole very natural. 

1. Gymnospermia. Seeds naked, in the bottom of 
the calyx, four, except in Phryma, which has a 
solitary seed.—Corolla monopetalous and irregpi- 
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lar, a little inflated at the base, and holding honey, 
without any particular nectary. Stamens in two 
pairs, incurved, with the style between them, so 
that the impregnation rarely fails,. The plants of 
this order are mostly aromatic, and none, Ibelieve, 
poisonous. The calyx is either in five nearly equal 
segments, or two-lipped, hlost of the genera afford 
excellent essential characters, taken frequently 
from the corolla, or from some other part Thus, 

PcrilUi has two styles, of which it is an unique 
example in this class. • 

Mentha, a corolla whose segments are nearly 
equal,and spreadingstamens. Engl. Bot. t. 446-~8. 

Lavandula the Lavender, and Wesiringia, Tracts 
on Natural History, 277, t. 3, have a cotolla re- 
supinata, reversed, or laid on its back. 

Teucrium, a deeply divided upper lip, allowing 
the stamens and style to project between its lobes. 
Engl. Bot. t. 680. 

scarcely any upperlipatall,t.77and 489. 

Lamium has the mouth toothed on each side, 
t. 768, Grammar f. 21, 22. 

Prunella, Engl. Bot. t. 961, has forked filaments; 
Cleonia, four stigmas; Prasium, a pulpy coat to its 
seeds. These instances will suffice as clear exam¬ 
ples of natural genera, distinguished by an essen¬ 
tial technical character, in a roost natural order. 

2. Angiospermia. Seeds in a seed-vessel, and gene¬ 
rally very numerous, Grammar f. 171,181, 175, 
2 A 
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176.—The plants of this order have the greatest 
possible affinity with some families in Paitandria 
Moiiogyma. Some species even vary from one class 
to the other, as Bigmiiia radicanfi^ Curt. Mag. 
t. 485, and Antirrhinum Linaria, Engl. Bot. 
t. 658,260, in which the irregular corolla becomes 
regular, and the four unequal stamens are chan¬ 
ged to five equal ones; nor does this depend, as 
has been asserted, on the action of any extraneous 
pollen upon the stigmas of the parent plant, nei¬ 
ther are the seeds always abortive. No method 
of arrangement, natural or artificial, cmdd pro¬ 
vide against such anomalies as these, and there¬ 
fore imperfections must be expected in every sy¬ 
stem. The celebrated Linncca, Grammar f. 200, 
is one of this order, also Verbena,/. 174, and Sih- 
thorpia,/. 176. 

Class 15. Tetradynamia. Stamens 4 long and 2 
short. 

Orders 2, perfectly natural. Flowers cruciform. 

1. Siliculosa. Fruit a roundish pod, or pouch. In 
some genera it is entire, as Draba, Engl. Bot. 
t. 586, and the Honesty or Satin-flower, Lunaria: 
in others notched, as Thlaspi, t. 1659, Grammar 
f. 23,24, and 3eris, Engl. Bat. t. 52; which last 
genus is unique* in its natural order in having 

Except one species of Teesdaha, Sm. Cmpend. erf. 4.110. Gram¬ 
mar f. 25—27. 
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unequal petals. Cramhe, t. 924; Isalis, t. 97; and 
Bunias, t. 231; certainly belong to this Order, 
though placed by Linnaeus in the next. 

2. Siliqmsa. Fruit a very long pod. Some genera 
have a calyx clausus, its leaves slightly cohering 
by their sides, as Raphanus, t. 856; Cheiranthus, 
t. 462; Hesperis, t. 731; Brassica, t. 637, &c. 
Others have a spreading or gaping calyx, as Car- 
daynine, t. 1000, Grammar f. 28 — 30; Sisym¬ 
brium, Engl. Boi. f. 8.55 ; and especially Sinapis, 
t. 969 and t. 1677. 

Cleome is a very irregular genus, alKed in habit 
and even in the number of stamens of several 
species, to the Folyundria Afomgynia. Its fruit, 
moreover, is a capsule of one cell, not the real 
two-celled pod of this Order. Most of its spe¬ 
cies are fetid and very poisonous, whereas scarce¬ 
ly any plants properly belonging to this Class 
are remarkably | noxious, for I have great doubts 
concerning the disease called Raphania, attri¬ 
buted by Linnmus to the seeds of Raphanus Ra- 
phanistrum. 

The Cruciform plants are vulgarly called anti¬ 
scorbutic, and supposed to be of ^u^tjalkalescent 
nature. Their essential oil, whicli w generally 
obtainable in very small quantities by distillation, 
smells like volatile alkali, and is of a very acrid 
quality. Hence the fetid scent of water in which 
2 A 2 
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cabbag^es, or other plants of this tribe, have been 
boiled. 

Class 16. Momdelphia. Stamens united bj their 
filaments into one tube. 

Orders 8, distinguished by the number of their sta¬ 
mens. 

1. Tr 'iayidria is exemplified by S'wjrhichium, Ic. Piet. 
V. 9, Grmnmur f. 151. and Pcrnirui, Curt, ]\lag. 
t. 144, 532, both erroneously placed by Liiuiirnsiii 
Gynaudria. Also the singular t'ape plant Aphij- 
teia, consisting' of a large fiower and succulent 
fruit, springing immediately from the rout, -w itli- 
out stem or leaves. On this plant Linnmus pub¬ 
lished a dissertation in 1775- Tumariiidus has 
lately been removed hither Irum the third Olass, 
perhaps justly. 

2. Pentandria. Erndiuiu. Eupi. Hot. t. 902, sepa¬ 

rated, with great pro[)ru;lv, i Geruiidau by 
L'Heritier; llermunnia. a pretty Cape genus, 
Curt. Mag. t. 307; and a few other plants, more 
or less akin to the MalLw tribe, compose this 
Order ; to which also strictly belong some spe¬ 
cies of &c. Passijlora, Gram¬ 

mar f. 271, removed from Gynandria, belongs 
most unquestionably to Pentandria Trigynia, and 
by no means to this Class. 

3. Ileptandria consists only of Pelargonium of L’He- 
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ritier, Grammar /. 227, an excellent genus, com¬ 
prising most of the Cape Geraniums, and marked 
by its irregular flower, seven stamens, and tubular 
nectary. 

4. Oclandr'ia contains Aitonia^ Curt. Mag. t. 173, 
named in honour of the e.xcellent and universally 
respected author of the//cc/.v,? Koccn.^h. Pistia 
is, 1 believe justly, placed here by Schreber and 
^Villdcnou . 

5. Dccaiiilria. Gvra/i/am, properly so called, Eugl. 
Bnt. t. 404, 405, 2T2, &c., (P .namar f. 31—35, 
is t))e princi[)ai genus here. The late Professor 
Cavanillcs, hnvcvcr. in los D/.mmtatiu/ics Bota- 
uivfC. refe rred tu this Order a vast number of ge¬ 
nera, uevfr befe)-'' ‘-uspecled to belong to it, as 
liauu/Mci Id. MiUf i-'uii. Grammar J\ ‘22’2, Tur- 
ra'd. ' . 2'1'j. l/i//./. :\e,. "it m, ciHint oi'some fan- 
cat! eiii to oi ]e ;i .'hiiiieu:- p^ihaps through 

" ' ■ ft, ■u:...' •i.L.ir; , which princi¬ 

ple is cbswlulcly iic dhle . I'or we might 
just as well rcti i fvery plant 

whose lllaiuents a;■ .1 . .'d t! by insertion into 
a tubular ci'rolla S-" ■pecits of O.ralis, see 
p. 345, belong "'IS (' dcr, as do se'veral papili¬ 
onaceous genera, n) v hich we. shall speak under 
the next Class. 

G. Endcciuidria contains only the splendid South- 
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American genus Brmnea, the number of whose 
stamens is different in different species. 

7. Dodecandria, Stamens mostly fifteen, is composed 
of some fine plants allied to the Mallows, as Ptero- 
spermtim, Curt. Mag. t. 620, Pentapdts, &c. 

8. Polyandria, a very numerous and magnificent 
Order, comprises, among other things, the true 
Columnifera: or Malvaceae, as Malva, Engl. Bot. 
t. 671, 754, AUha:a, t. 147, Grammar f. 36, 37, 
Hibiscus, Spied. Bot. t. 8, Gossypium the Cotton- 
tree, Alcea the Hollyhock, &c. Stately and beau¬ 
tiful plants of this Order, though not Alalvacca’, 
are Carolinea, whose angular seeds are sold in 
our shops by the name of Brasil nuts ; Gustavia, 
named after the King of Sweden, a great pa¬ 
tron of botany and of Linnaeus; Camellia, Curt. 
Mag. t. 42, whose splendid varieties have of late 
become favourites with collectors; Thea, the 
Tea-tree, its near relation, placed by Linnaeus in 
Polyandria Monogynia*; Stuartia, Exot. Bot. 
1. 110, Gram. f. 51, 52; and Barringtonia, the 
original Commersonia, SoJinerat Voy. d la Nouv, 
Guinea, t. 8, 9. 

Class 17. Diadelphia. Stamens united by their 

The observations of Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, have determined 

the class of this interesting plant, much to our satisfaction. 
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filaments into two parcels, both sometimes cohe¬ 
ring at the base: 

Orders 4, distinguished by the number of their Sta¬ 
mens. Flowers almost universally papilionaceous. 

1. The only genus in this Order is 
Monnieria, Lamarck t. 596, a rare little South- 
American plant, whose natural order i? uncertain. 
It has a ringent corolla, ternate leaves, a simple 
bristly pubescence, and is besprinkled with re¬ 
sinous dots. 

2. Hexandria. Saraca, in this Order, is as little 
known as the Mmnkria, except that it undoubt¬ 
edly belongs to the leguminous family. It seems 
most allied to Broivriea, Jonesia, Afzelia, ike. 
Fumaria, Grammar f. 38, 39, the only genus be¬ 
sides, is remarkable for the great variety of forms 
in its seed-vessel, whence botanists who make ge¬ 
nera from technical characters, without regard to 
natural principles, have injudiciously subdivided 
it. See Engl. Bot. t. 588—590, 943, 1471. 

3. Octandria. Pol^gala, t. 76, is the principal ge¬ 
nus here. America and the Cape of Good Hope 
abound in beautiful spec’es of it, and New Hoi* 
land affords some new genera, long confounded 
with this. Dalbergid is perhaps as well placed 
in the next Order. 

4. Decandria is by far the most numerous, as well 
as natural, Order of this Class, consequently the 
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genera are difficult tu i baraclcrize. They con,- 
pose the family of proper Papilmuu . u: or 
minoifir, the Pea, Vetch., Broom, &c. Their .sta¬ 
mens arc most u.sualiy nine in one Set, with a 
single one separate. 

The genera are arranged in secoons variously 
characterized. 

Stamens all vvited, that is, all in one set. The 
plants of this section are really not diadelphous but 
monadelphotts. See Spartium, Grammar f. 40, Engl. 
Bot. t. 1339. Some of them, as Lupinns, and Ule.i', 
t. 742, 743, Grammar f. 41, have indeed the tenth 
stamen evidently distingrished from the rest, though 
incorporated with themby its lower part. Others have 
a longitudinal slit in the upper side of the tube, or the 
latter easily separates there, as Ononis, Engl. Bot. 
t. 682, without any indication of a separate stamen. 
Here therefore the Linnaean System swerves from its 
strict artificial laws, in compliance with the decisive 
nataral character which marks the plants in question. 
We easily perceive that character, and have only to 
ascertain whether any papilionaceous plant we may 
have to examine has ten stamens, all alike separate 
and distinct, ia which case it belongs to the tenth 
Class, or whether they are in any way combined, 
which refers it to the seventeenth. 

Stigma downy, without the character of the 
preceding section, for this and all the following are 
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truly diadelplious. Very nice, but accurate, marks 
distinguish the genera, wliich are sufficiently natu¬ 
ral. The style and stigma afford the discriminative 
characteristics of Orobus, t. 1153 ; Ptsum, t. 1046, 
Grammar/. 42—47; Lathynis^ Engl. Bot. t. 670, 
1108 j Vicia, i. 334,481 —483; and no less decisively 
in Ervum, t. 970, 1223, which last genus, notwith¬ 
standing the remark in Jussieu 369, “ stigma, non 
barhatum," (taken probably from no genuine spe¬ 
cies,) most evidently belongs to this section, as was 
first remarked in the Flot'a Britannica; and it is 
clearly distinguished from all the other genera of 
the section by the capitate stigma hairy all over; 
nor is any genus in the whole Class more natural, 
when the hitherto mistaken species are removed to 
their proper places. See EL Brit. 

m* imperfectly divided into two cells, 

alway.s, as in all the following, without the character 
of the preceding- sections. This is composed of the 
singular Biserrula, known by its doubly serrated 
fruit, of which there is only one species ; the Phaca. 
Jacq. Jc. Rar. t. 151; and the vast genus of Astra¬ 
galus, Engl. Bot. t. 274, &c.. Grammar f. 263, long 
since illustrated in a splendid work by Professor 
Decandolle. 

**** Legume with scarcely more than one seed. 
Of this section, Psoraka, Curt. Mag. t. 665; the cu¬ 
rious Stylo.wfithesoi^'Ndsii', iheHalliaotThunherg-, 
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ami our nu ti Trllol'iitu, hui^i. liol. t 177(>, 1()4‘^ 
1050, are oxamples. Tiic last get. is, (,iic of tii,- 
most natural as to huMt and <jiva!irit s, is cvtroiiKly 
iintraotabio with rosja < t to holauii al charaotors. 
Sonic '•pt'Cie-'. L 1**47. ib-Ut, 1700, ha'.c many scials 
in I ai h ])' a! ; ^"iii' h i\t imt even th<' v apitatc inllo- 
rt'se iic'f, iiiifir j'ari lO ^etmric di !initii.in. Tin; 
dithculty is h-si-iie.i oy i 'tabiishuiL; Mil tint ns :i.s a 
genus, witli .lus-siCu; hut the whole requires to be 
well reconsidered; for, if possible, .so great a laxity 
of del'lniti'Hi, w'ith such b laring exceptions, should 
not disarm f any .-ysren, 

h-nti/rd lotnt,' 

ichkh an- nttik , y .'Va.'v//,-,. i. DC, t- tin. 

most important genus ol lin' ,'ict m .uid i'- know/i 
by its obtuse orrectuijgnh r kta 1. 'ijns. a :</ ; 

Orfliihopus, t -nnu Scorji '/in ns, Lnown in gar¬ 
dens by the name of C'ateipilhn from its worm-like 
pod, are further examples. Snuthia. Ait. Ilort. 
Kew. t. 13, is remarkable for having the joints of 
the legume connected by means of the style, as by 
a thread; the stamens in two equal divisions, with 
five anthers to each; and a two-lipped calyx. Hc- 
dysarum vespertUioms, Jaaj. Ic. Rar. t. 566, in some 
points approaches this genus, and irore certain spe¬ 
cies are possibly latent among the numerous unset¬ 
tled papilionaceous plants of India. 

****** Legume of one cell, with several seeds. To 
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this belong the genus Mdilotus, if separated from 
Tr 'ifolhnn; the lud'igofcra, several species of which 
are so \ aluable for dyeing blue; the handsome Ro- 
bin'ut, ('art. Mag. t. 311; t. 176, &c.; and 

Cidona*, Ins. of Georgia, t. 18: also Lotus, Engl. 
Bot. t. 925, and Medicugo, t. 1616 ; wliidi last is 
justly transferred by fr un the foregoing 

section to thi'. 

Papilionaceous pi uits are rarely noxious to the 
larger tribes of animals, though some species of Ga- 
lega intoxicate fish. The seeds of Cytlsus Lahiir- 
num have of late been found violently emetic, and 
diose of Laihgrui^ sat reus have been supposed at 
t'lurence ij soften the bones, and cause death; we 
know of no other sinnlar instances in this Class, 
u'hii h' i- one of the 'nost abundant in valuable escu- 
fhaiits. TIjl Negroes have a notion thatthebeau- 
Miul litth scai-lot :,r>d black seeds of Abrusprecato- 
rius, So iiMquenlly ;>ed for necklaces, are extremely 
poisonous, insc-raucb that hab. of one is sufficient 
f<» kill a man. This is totally incredible. Linnaeus 
however asserts rather too absolutely, that “ among 
all the leguminous or papilionaceous tribe there is 
no deleterious plant to be found.’ 

Class 18 . Pvltjadclphia. Stamens united by their 

filaments into more than two parcels. 

From kXbw, to close or shut up, in allusion to the situation of 
the wings and heel. 
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Orders 3, distin^^uisiu d !iy the nun dor or in r- 
tiou of their stamens, which last particular Lin'- 
nmiis licTP overlooked. 

No part of the Linnaeaa system has been Jess accu¬ 
rate!}' defined or understood than the Orders of thf 
iicliteenth Class. Willdcnow. aware of thi.s, has 
made some improvements, but they a{)j)ear to me 
not sufficient, and I venture to juoposc the foiiowiue 
arrangement. 

1. Dodecandria. Stamens, or rather Anthers, from 
twelve to tuenfy, or twenty-five, their filatnents 
unconnected with the calyx. Of tlu.s, the first ex¬ 
ample that presents itself is Tfti’iihrvma, the Cho¬ 
colate tree, Merian Stir in. t. 20, 03, Ltanarck 11- 
luatr. i. 635. The flowers have not been seen 
fresh in Europe, and we only know them from 
drawings made in the West Indies, one of which, 
pre.served in the Linnrean herbarium, is my uutlio- 
rity for the following descriptions. The filaments 
are inserted between the long tapering segments 
of a five-cleft nectary, on its outside, and each 
bears at its summit four sessile, obtuse, spreading 
anthers. Aublet’s figure of this genus, which 
Sebreber and Willdenow seem to have followed, 
represents but two. The fruit is perhaps most 
properly a berry with a hard coat, whose seeds, 
when roasted, make chocolate. Bubroma of 
Sebreber, Gmzuma Lamajxh, t. 637, confounded 
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by Linnaeus with the preceding genus, has simi¬ 
lar filaments, but each bears five anthers; Jus¬ 
sieu and Cavanilles say three. The fruit is a 
woody capsule, with ten rows of perforations. 
Abroma, Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 3. t. ,1- Miller 
Illustr. t. 63, has five parcels of anthers, nearly 
sessile, on the outside of the nectary, between its 
obtuse, reflexed, notched lobes. It is difficult to 
• say how many anthers compose each parcel, for 
the dilferent accounts on record are totally irrecon- 
cileable. I have found three ; the drawing .sent 
to Lirmmus represents six; and Miller has a 
much greater number. Perhaps they may vary. 
In this uncertainty the genus in question is best 
placed with its natural allies in this Order, with 
a reference to it in italics at the end of Poly- 
adelpfna Polyandria. Its fruit is a membranous 
winged capsule, opening at the top. Alonsonia, 
Curt. Mag. t. 73, Lamarck t. 638', removed by 
Schreber and Willdenow to Monadelphia^ rather, 
I think, belongs to this class, where Linnaeus 
placed it. The five filaments, bearing each three 
long-stalked anthers, are merely inserted into a 
short membranous cup, or nectary, for so the 
analogy of the three preceding genera induces me 
to call it; and if we refer Monsonia to Monadd- 
phia, we fall into the error of Cavanilles men¬ 
tioned p. 357. Lastly, Citrus, Grammar /. 224, 
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the Orange, Lemon, Lamavck, t. ()3!h most 
unquestionably belongs to this Order. Its sti- 
mens are about nineteen or twenty, < ombiiied va¬ 
riously and unequally in several disimet parcels; 
but those parcels are inserted into a proper recep¬ 
tacle, by no means into tlie, calyx, a- tbe eharar- 
terofthe Class lamntdr'id indispen.saiily requires. 
Even the number of tbe anthers of CV/r«.v accords 
better with most plants in Dodcanulria thrui in 
Icosa/idriti, notwitlistanding the title of the latter. 

2. Icosandria. Stamens numerous, their filaments 
inserted (in .several parcels) into the calyx.—To 
this Order Professor Willdenow properly refers 
Melakucot Eivf. Bot. t. 34-^36,55,56, Grammar 
f. '53—56, which had previously stood in Po/y- 
andria, botanists having only considered mmbei' 
and not insertion in the Orders of Polyadelphia, 
whence a double mistake has arisen, concerning 
Citrus on the one hand, and Melaleuca on tbe 
other. 

3. Polyandria. Stamens very numerous, uncon¬ 
nected with the calyx. This Order consists of 
several genera. The most remarkable is Hyperi¬ 
cum, Engl. 'Bot. t. 109, 1225—1227, &c., Gram. 
/. 48—50, whose stamens are united into three 
or five parcels, corresponding with themumber of 
its styles. Munchhausia is a Lagerstromia, nor 
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does it appear to be polyadelphous at all. Liii- 
• naeus seems to have intended brinjt^ing Thm into 
this Order ; see Monadel'phia Polyandria. 

Class 19. Syngene.sia. Anthers united into a tube. 
Flowers compound. 

Orders 5. 

This being truly a natural Class, its Orders are 
most of them equally so, though some are liable to 
exceptions, as will presently be explained. 

1. Polygamia a quails. In this each floret, taken 
separately, is perfect or united, being furnished 
with its own perfect stamens and pistil, and capa¬ 
ble of bringing its seed to matarity without the 
assistance of any other floret.’ The Order consists 
of three sections. 

* Florets all ligulate, or strap-shaped, Grammar 
f. 57—60, called byTournefort5e»?i;?05C?r/0M^. These 
flowers are generally yellow sometimes blue, very 
rarely reddish. They expand in a morning, and 
close towards noon, or in cloudy weather. Their 
herbage is commonly milky and bitter. Leontodon, 
Engl. Bot. f. 510; Tragopogon, t. 434,638; Hkra- 
cium, t. 349, &c.; and Cichorium, t. 539, exemplify 
this very natural section* 

** Flowers globose, generally uniform and regular, 
their florets all tubular, floe-cleft, and spr^ding. 
Grammar f. 61—63.— Carduus, Engl. Bot. t. 973, 
976 j. Onopordum, t. 977; and Arctium, 1. 1228, well 
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twenipjity liii*:. ('uritihi. (. 1144, doef !iot so exactly 
a^Tt'c wit!) till* above cl* iiaition, havin u (Jat Ji t,'-. 
but d.s altiaity to the otheryem-ra is mdob/fab/o. Jts 
flattened disk mid radiating coloored lafyx seem 
contrived to imitate the radiated flowers of the fol¬ 
lowing Order, ^ 

*** F/oiirrs discoid, their florets all tuhtkr, re- 
guUr, i'nnvikd andparaUdf J'ormotg a surface nearly 
fat, or cractlg conical. Their colour is most gene¬ 
rally yellowc in some cases pink. SantoUna, 1 . 141 ; 
and Bidou, t. 1113, 1114, are genuine examples of 
this section.; Eupatorhm, i. 428 , and the exotic 
Stakelma, Dicks. Dr. PL 13, approach to the pre¬ 
ceding one. There is however the most absolute 
difference between these two sections, collectively, 
and the first; while, on the other hand, they have 
considerable affinity with some of the following Or-' 
ders, as will be hereafter explained. 

2. Polygamia supeifua. Florets of the disk perfect 
or united; those of the margin furnished with 
pistils only ; but all producing perfect seed. 

Discoid, the florets of the margin being obsolete 
or inconspicuous, from the smal|ness or peculiar form 
of the corolla; as Artmisia, EngL JBot. t. 338,978, 
1230; Tamceiurn, t. 1229; Conyza, t. 1195; and 
GnaphaUum, t. 267,1157. In the last the marginal 
florets are mostly five-cleft and tubular like the rest, 
only wanting stamens. Caution is requisite to detect 
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the (lili'ercnce hctweeii this section and the preceding- 
•Order. 

** Ligiildte, tivo-ltppcd, of which Perdiclum, a 
rare exotic genus, is the only instance. 

Radiant, the marginal florets ligulate, form¬ 
ing spreading conspicuous rays ; as BeUis the Dais}'-, 
t. 424; Aifer, t. S7, a very numerous genus in Ame¬ 
rica ; Cloysantfiemain, t. GOl, 540; Luda, t. 1540, 
Grammar f. GO—G9, &c. This section seems, at 
first sight, a combination of the first and third sec¬ 
tions of the former Order, but this is chiefly in the 
form of its corollas. It is rather an approach of that 
third section towards what is equivalent to becoming 
double in other tribes. Accordingly, the Chamo¬ 
mile, Anlhemis n(d/iHs, t. 980; CJny/sanllicmam Lenc- 
unthanum, t. GO I ; and some others, occasionally 
have their whole disk changed to ligulate white flo¬ 
rets, destitute of seamens, and consequently abortive. 
Such are actually called double flowers in this Class, 
and very properly. Many exotic specie<i so circum¬ 
stanced are met with in gardens, A few very strange 
anomalies occur in this section, as already mentioned, 
p. 250, ope S/gesbeckia having but three stamens, 
instead of five, the otherwise universal number in the 
Class; and Tussilago hybrida, t. 430, as well as pa- 
radoxa of Retzius, having distinct anthers. Nature 
therefore, even in this most natural Class, is not 
quite without exceptions. 

2 B 
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3. Folygamia fi'mtranea. Florets of the disk, as in 
the preceding, perfect or united, Grammar f. 65 ; 
those of the margin neuter, Gr.f. 64, or destitute 
of pistils as well as of stamens ; only some few 
genera having the rudiments of pistils in their ra¬ 
diant florets. 

This Order is, still inoi o evidently tlian the last, 
analogous to double flowers ol' ■ flier (fla.sses. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Cvrtopiis is the very same genus as 
BidenSy only furnished with unproductive radiant 
florets. C. SiMem of Linnaeus is the same species 
as his B. i trnua; C. corona/n is his B. froadoxa ; 
and C. kucantha, B. pilom. Some species of 
Coreopsis indeed have never been found without 
rays. Linnaeus expresses his difficulties on this 
subject in Phil. Bot. srr/.'iOO, hut seems inclined 
to unite the two genera. A siiniJar anibiguity oc¬ 
curs between Gorteria and Atractylis, Relhania 
(of the last Order) and Athanasia, and in some 
degree between Ceniaarea, Engl. Bot. t. 278, 
1678, 56, &c., and Curduus, or Serratula; only 
the scales of the calyx of Centowrea generally keep 
that genus distinct. 

I should be much inclined to abolish this Order. 
Thoseof its’genera which have rudiments of pistils 
in their radiant florets, as Rudbeckia and Heliari- 
ihuSy would very commodiously range with their 
near relations in Polygamia suptrjlua, nor are we 
sure that such radiant florets are in all circum- 
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stiinces abortive, neither ciin a student often know 
whether they are so or not. It does not follow, 
from what has just been observed, that the pre¬ 
sence of radiant florets, whether abortive or not, 
can never afford a generic character, provided 
tlu're !>.'■ no ''■uresp’''■ 'o ■ Lcniis ■witl-ont tie ui. 
This nin-i ih t. ■ 1 r,\- ' vpern ui c and ob¬ 
servation. Tli: j . (i 0 ) : e ('('ijsnlercd as a 

very .sccoinhuy in,irk, tn, mrst es.scutial in this 
Cla.ss beuiL;' den sell from tlie receptacle, cruwTi of 
the seed, and calyx. These Gtcrtner has illus¬ 
trated with the greatest accuracy and .skill, but 
tven these must not be blindly followed to the 
.!■'t!.'’! <0 nutur.il genera. 

d. /■ ■ r .o t- of tlie disk fnr- 

ni.:.ie. . k '1., ; biusc of the margin, 

or ruiou.s, "! 0 y with pistii.s ; .so that Lutli are ne- 
ces.s.'.ry to each other. Tliis is well .seen in the 
common Garden Marigold, ('a'enduhi, in whose 
calyx, when ripcuiiig seed, the naked and barren 
disk is conspicuous. Othonna, Curt. ^lug. t. 300, 
768, Arctotis, Oskosprnnion and Siljjhium, not 
rare in gai’dens, are further examples of this Order, 
which I believe is constant and founded in nature. 
We have no British specimens citlier of it or the 
following. Filago, at least as far as our Flo7’a is 
concerned, belongs to Gnaphalmii. See 
£o<. 946, 1103, &c. 

6. Pulygamia segngata. Several flowers, either 
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simple or compound, but with united tubular an¬ 
thers, and with a partial calyx, all included in one 
gfeneral calyx. Of these the Globe-thistle, Echi- 
nops, and Stoebe, with Seripkium and Cot'ymbium, 
(which two last require to be removed hither from 
the abolished Linnaean Order Spvgoicsia Mono- 
gamia,) have only one floret in each partial calyx; 
Jungia has three, Elephantopus four, others more. 
In every case the partial calyx is distinguished 
from the chaffy seed-crown observable in several 
genera of the other Orders, (though the latter is 
indeed analogous to a calyx,) either by being in¬ 
ferior, or by the presence of a seed-crown, or fea¬ 
thery down, besides. See Lamaixk, t. 718—723, 
where the plants in question are well represented. 

Class 20. Gynandrla. Stamens inserted either upon 
the style or gerraen; 

Orders 9 in Linnaeus, but some alterations concern¬ 
ing them are necessary. 

This is one of those Classes abolished by the ce¬ 
lebrated Thunberg, and by several less intelligent 
writers v»ho have followed him. The reasons which 
led to this measure appear to have been, that Lin¬ 
naeus has erroneously placed in Gynandria several 
plants which have not the requisite character^ hence 
that character itself has been judged ambiguous, or 
not founded in nature, and the system has been sup¬ 
posed to be simplified by overlooking it. This ap¬ 
pears to me a great mistake. The character of the 
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Class, taken as above, is as evident, constant, and 
genuine as that of any other in the system. No 
doubt can arise, if we be careful to observe that the 
stamens actually grow out of the germen or style, 
and not merely out of any part that supports the ger- 
men ; as will appear by examples! 

J. Monandria. Stamen, or sessile Anther, one only. 
This contains all t’c'- beautiful and curious natural 
family of the Orcn tdcie, or Orchis tribe, except only 
Cypripedhim, which belongs to the next Order. I 
am induced to consider the bulk of this family as 
monandrous, upon a careful review of Professor 
Swartz’s representation of the subject, in his excel¬ 
lent treatise, long ago published in English. See 
Trucls relative to Botany translated from different 
(by Mr. Kdnig), printed for Phillips 
and Fardon, 1805. I have already, p. 217, men 
tioned the glutinous nature of the pollen of these 
plants. This forms yellow elastic masses, often 
stalked, in each coll of tlie anther, and the cells are 
either parallel and close together, or removed from 
each other to the opposite sides of the style : which 
serves to connect them, just as the filament does in 
many Scitamineous plants, alike therefore decided 
to be monandrous. Such a decision with regard to 
those also is justified by the analogy of other species, 
whose cells being approximated or conjoined, pro¬ 
perly constitute but one anther. The grand and 
absolute subdivision of the Orchideec is justly 
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founded by Dr. Swartz, after Haller, on tlie struc¬ 
ture of the anther, whether it be, as just described, 
jmralld^ like that of Orchis, Engl. Bot. t. 22; 
Ophrys, t. C).~), Grammar f. 70 —72 ; and Diuris, 
Kxoi. Bot.t.OySic. -, orrer/ho/, consistingot amovc- 
ul)le lid on the top of the style, like Dendrobium, 
t. 10— 12, Grammar f. 77, 78 ; or Mala.ris, Engl. 
Bot.f. 72. Tlie stylo of the Orc/iidetr has been 
called a column, but I think that term now alto¬ 
gether superfluous. It is really a >tyle, and the 
stigma is a moist shining space, generally concave, 
and situated, for the nmst part, in front of the style 
beneath the anther. In Orchis hifolia, t. 22, and 
others, it is just above the oriiice of the spur. Con¬ 
cerning the nectary of these plants there has been 
much diversity of opinion. Tiieio/ i 

Orchis, and .some other genera, is arLin.v, , ' to 

be such, and holds abundance of Imuf y. 'i hi,'< .spur 
i.S judged by Swartz, as wellas Linnauis, a decisive 
generic mark of distinction, and iLcominonly is so ; 
but some Indian .species brought by Dr. Hamilton 
prove it not to be absolute. The remarkable and 
often highly ornamented lip, considered by Swartz 
as the only corolla, for he takes all the other leaves 
of the flower .for a calyx, bas, by Lintimus and 
others, been thought, either apart of the nectary, 
or, where no spur is present, the only nectary. Nor 
is this opinion so ill-founded as many botanists suj)- 
pose ; for the front of the lip evidently secretes 
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honey in Ophrys {or Listera) ovata,t. 1548, and 
probably in others not yet attended to. Never¬ 
theless, this lip might, like the petals of lilies, be 
deemed a nectariferous corolla, vvere it certain 
that all the other leaves vvere truly a calyx. But 
the two inner are so remarkably different from tlie 
three outer ones in Ophn/s, t. 54, 55, 71 583, and 
above all in 11’’ ' tliati am most 

inclined to take tln> lormer ivi the eocolia, tlic latter 
being, according to a!! aj)pe;!ra,n c, a calyx. An 
iri-sensible gradation from one to tIieothe]',of vvhich 
we have jminted out other instances in treating of 
this subject already, occurs m />/Vov.v, (, 8. 0; while 
in somr-' ^)"rhidcfi' the Icuvcn :d! [(irtake more of 
t!u' S • i'\\, nd iii of a corolla. 

Even dll ill I • Tht a, i. 2t). assumes the 
:>• ‘ 'or;;' !• !■ uid texture, of the rest of the 

ilo'.r 'r , w'lK jeon;s that a dissimilarity between 
any of tlicsc parts is not always lobe expected in 
the family under cofisiderafion. V.ifd appears by 
the preface to his Enumeralio Elanlurum to have 
removed the Scilamhtac to Gynamlria, because the 
stamen of Canna adheres to the style. This, if con¬ 
stant, could only concern that genus, for the rest 
of the Order are in no sense gynandrous. 
Diandria. To this Order Cypnpedium, Eng/. 
Bot. t. 1 , must be referred, having a pair of very . 
distinct double-celled anthers. See Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. V. i. t. 2, 3. Here we find Forstera. so well 
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illustrated by Professor Swartz in SirasaudKbuigs 
Annals of Botany, v. L 291, t. 6; of which genus 
Bhyllachne, t. 5 of the same volume, is justly there 
reckoned a species. Of the same natural order with 
Forstcra i.s Stytidium; but that having, I think, 
four anthers, belongs to the fourth Order of the 
present Class. Gunnera, placed by Linnajus in 
Gynandria Diaudria, is not yet sutHciently well 
understood. 

3. Friandna. Sidacia, if Linnasus’s description be 
right, is properly placed here; but Jussieu doubts 
it, nor does my dried specimen serve to remove the 
uncertainty. Stilaga proves to be merely the bar¬ 
ren plant ot Antidcsma alexiteria, and belongs to 
Dioccia; as Sisyrinchhan, Grammar f. 151, and 
Fcrrarla, do to Monaddph'tu, the tubular united 
stamens of the two last having been mistaken for 
a solid style. Rhopium of Schreber (^Meborca of 
Aublet, t. 323,) seems therefore the only certain 
genus of the Order under consideration; unless La¬ 
marck be right in referring to it Jacquin’s Strump- 
fta, upon which I have not materials to form any 
opinion. The original discoverer attributes to this 
plant five stamens with united anthers; hence it 
found a plac.e in the Syngemsia Monogamia of 
Linnreus. Lamarck merits attention, as he ap¬ 
pears to have had an authentic specimen. See his 
1. 731. 

4, Telrandria. Nepenthes, of whose extraordinary 
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kind of leaf mention is made/). 158, is the only ge¬ 
nus of this Order in Linnaeus, but very erroneously 
placed here, for it belongs to Dioec'm Momdd- 
•phia. The Order however must be retained for the 
sake of Hii/lidium, Grammar f. 73—76, a New 
Holland genus, related, as above mentioned, to 
Forster a. This is my Ventenaiia, F.rot. Fot. t. 66, 
67; but another genv l.anng previously, without 
my knowledge, received the latter denomination, 
that of Stplidium, under which I had, some time 
ago, communicated this genus to the French 
botanists*, and which they have adopted, becomes 
established. See Labillardiere’s excellent work 
on New Holland plants, where several species of 
it ai\’ hgi'ied. 

5. Fcfitmidria. The original genera of this Order, 
Apc'd’d, Gluta, and Passijiora, E.vot. Bot. t. 28, 
C> utmtnar f. 271, most unquestionably have no¬ 
thing to do with it, their stamens being inserted 
below the germeii, merely on a columnar recepta¬ 
cle. Thelearned Schreber therefore removed them 
to the fifth Class. 

It has been thought that tliis Order might re- 


• I was not aware of Loureiro’s Stylidiiun, a plant, according to lus 
description, of the seventh tllass : FI. Cochiitck. v. 1. 22J; hut tins 
call scarcely interfere with ours, being probably, as it grows about 
Canton, some well-known shrub'that happened to have a seven-cleft 
tlower. It sliould seem to belong to the Rubiinca:, notwithstanding 
tome points in tliC dcscriptwii. 
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c&ive a reinforcement from the LiiwscanPentafMiria 
Digynia. Several of the Contortahaye long been 
suspected to belong to Gynandria see Pergit- 
laria, Ic. PicLt. 16, Grammar f. 185, and Andr. 
Jiepos. t 184. In this genus, as well as Cynan- 
chum and Asckpias, the pollen appears in five 
pair of glutinous masses, exactly like the pollen 
of OrchidccB, sticking upon the stigma. Each inas.s 
of pollen is received into a bag, or cell, formed 
by a valvular apparatus that encircles the or¬ 
gans of impregnation, like the generality of sta¬ 
mens. The pollen however is, in the above ge¬ 
nera, not found attached to tlie.se cells or valve.s, 
hut to five glands, each of which is double, and 
all of then'i seated on that thick abrupt angular 
body which acts as a stigma*. Nor is it wortli 
while to dispute whether this whole body be a 
stigma or not, with regard to the question under 
consideration ; for it is borne by the styles, 
above the germen. I humbly conceive, however, 
with Linnmus and Jacquin, that us part of it, at 
least, receives the pollen, stigma is full a.s good 
a name for this body as Haller's term doli/im, a 
tub! Still.less is it worth while to controvert 
with Kblreuter the propriety of the term pollen, 

♦ Mr. It. EroBTi l>elievps the cells secrete the irullen, and deposit it 
on the stigma, as the ptdlen of soiiie Orchidcc sticks to any jiart of the 
plant. 1 imw readily'assent to this, and thcrclore these plants must 
rrmain in io. 
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because the substance in question is not actually 
a dry powder, any more than in the Orchis tribe, 
or in Mirabilis, Exot.Bot. t. 23, Grammarf. 167. 
That term is technically used for the matter which 
renders the seeds fertile, including its vehicle, 
whetlier the latter be capsular or glutinous ; in 
short, whatever the appearance or texturv; of the 
whole may be. Anop’ cc question remains, more 
immediately to our present purpose, whether these 
plants have five stamens or ten? Jacquin, who 
has well illustrated several of them in his M'lscdl. 
Audr. V. t. 1—4, and Rottbyll in a dissertation 
on the subject, contend for the latter. Rottbbll 
^v^•ote to Haller, that ‘‘ finding Linnaeus deaf to all 
that Mud been said, he sent him his treatise, to see 
whether he would persist in falsifying nature.” 
Thas 'sordid underlings foment the animosities and 
flatter the failings of their superiors ! Linnmus 
judiciously suspended his opinion, and, after all, 
proves to be most correct. The analogies of the 
Orchideae and Sdtamincce clearly decide that 
the two cells,.or the double masses of naked pol¬ 
len, can only be considered as one anther of two 
lobes, confirms this. Each lobe 

of its anthers stands, as in many Scilamnece, on 
the outermost edge of the filament; thus meeting 
that on the adjoining filament, and in appearance 
constituting’ with it a tvvo-lobed anther,as the lobe 
of the where there is but one filament. 
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meets its corresponding lobe by embracing the 
style. 

6. Hexandria. Aristolochia, Engl. Boi. t. 398, a 
curious genus, of which there are many exotic 
species, is the.only example of this, Pistia being 
removed to Monadelphia Octandria. 

7. Octandria. The ScovoUa of Linnaeus, Avhich 
originally constituted this Order, proves to be a 
Daphne; see Plant. Jc. ex Herb. Linn. t. 34. 
Cptinus however, Cavan. Ic. t. 171, a singular 
parasitical plant on the roots of Cistus in the south 
of Europe, has "properly been brought hither from 
the Order Dodccandria, of which it originally 
formed the only example. The observations of 
Dr. Sibthorp and Mr. Ferd. Bauer confirm those 
of other botanists, that the anthers are eight, not 
sixteen, and that they are truly inserted upon the 
style. 

8. Dccandria is now abolished. Of the two' genera 
which constituted it, Kleinhovia belong.s to the 
Class Dodccandria, having fifteen stamens, see 
Cavan. Monadelph. t: 146; and Helkteroi to 
Dccandria Monogynia. 

9. Dodccandria is likewise abolished. 

10. Polyahdria is in a similar predicament, for I am 
not aware of any genus that can be admitted into 
it. Xyhjna goes with the greatest propriety to 
its natural allies in Potyandria Polygynia, An- 
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noma, &c., its short stamens being inserted into 
the receptacle below the gerinen. Grewia, as well 
as Schreber's Mlcy'ocos, a good genus, belong to 
Polyandria Monogyma,. the organs of impregna¬ 
tion being merely elevated on a common stalk, 
like those of Passiftora and Ayenia. Ambroslnia, 
Arum, and Calla, are all justly removed by Schre- 
ber to Monoecia, thou , i I think, for reasons here¬ 
after given, they are more coramodiously and na¬ 
turally placed in the Order Polyandria of that 
Class, than in the Order Alonandria. Dracon- 
them and Pothos, of the same natural family, hav¬ 
ing perfector united flowers, the former with seven 
stamens to each, the latter with four, are undoubt¬ 
edly to referred to their corresponding Classes, 
Heptandria and Tetrandria. Zostcra, the only 
renui’ning genus of Gynandria Polyandria in 
Linnueus, I have long ago ventured to remove to 
Alonandria Monogynia; see Engl. Bot. t. 467. 

LASS 21. Monoecia. Stamens and Pistils in sepa¬ 
rate flowers, but both growing on the same indi¬ 
vidual plant. 

Orders 9 or 10. 

Several reformers of the Linnaean system have also 
olished this Clas.s and the two following, by 
■y of rendering that system more simple. Thirty 
ars’ additional experience since the preface to the 
venth volume of English Botany was written, have 
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but confirmed my opinion, tliere »i vcn, on this subject. 
If any plants ought to be removed from these Classes? 
they must be such as have the structure of all the 
accessory parts of the flower exactly alike, (the es¬ 
sential parts, or stamens and pistils only, differing,) 
in both barren and fertile flowers; and especially 
such as have in one flower perfect organs of one 
kind, accompanied by rudiments of the other kind, 
for these rudiments arc liable occasionally to become 
perfect By this means dioecious species of a genus, 
as in Lychnis, Valeriana, Rumc.v, &c., would no 
longer be a reproach or inconvenience to the sy.stem. 
But, on the other hand, some difficulty would occa¬ 
sionally arise to a student, in deciding whether there 
were any rep.1 difference of structure between these 
accessory parts or not, and it might puz/de an adept 
to determine the question. For instance, whether 
the nectary in Salix, different in the barren and fer¬ 
tile flowers of some species, should lead us to keep 
that genus in Dwaia, though in other species the 
nectary is precisely alike in both the kinds, and oc¬ 
casionally an abortive germen occurs in the barren 
flowers, as stamens do, more rarely, in some fertile 
ones. Considering all this, I might refer Salir, 
Graimiarf. 85—^7, to Diandria Mmogynia. 

With respect to those Monoecious or Dioecious 
genera whose barrenflowers are decidedly unlike tlie 
fertile ones, the former being in a catkin, the latter 
not, as Corylas, Qm'cus, Grammar /. 80-^82, &c., 
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I conceive notliing more pernicious or troublesome 
can be attempted than to remove them to the Class¬ 
es of united flowers. They meet with no allies 
there, but, on the contrary, form so natural an assem¬ 
blage by themselves, as to be unanimously kept se¬ 
parate by the authors of every natural system that 
has appeared. But even if this were not the case, 
here is a most important reason for keeping- them 
is they are, which regards the artificial system more 
•articularly, and of which its author was well 
iivare ; they are of all plants most uncertain in the 
lumber of their stamens. Now this uncertainty is 
)f little moment, when we have them primarily dis- 
iuguished and set apart from other plants by their 
\Ioaoecious or Dioecious character; because the ge- 
lera being few, and the Orders constructed widely 
•s to number of Stamens, we find little difficulty in 
letenniningany genus, which would be by no means 
he case if we had them confounded with the mass 
>f the system. Even the species of the same genus, 
s well as individuals of each species, differ among 
liemselves. How unwise and unscientific then is 
1, to take as a primary mark of discrimination wliat 
ature has evidently made of less consequence here 
ban in any other case! It is somewhat like at- 
•mpting a natural system, and founding its primary 
ivisions on the artificial circumstance of number 
f stamens. 

I proceed to give-some illustrations of the Orders 
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1. Monandria. ZannkUtUia, Mill. 77, and 

Aegopricon, Plant. Ic. e.r Herb. Linn. t. 42, are 
genuine examples of this Class and Order, having 
a different structure in the accessory parts of their 
barren and fertile flowers, Artocarpus, the cele¬ 
brated Bread-fruit, may likewise be esteemed so, 
on account of a partial calyx in the barren flowers. 
The other amentaceous genera may most intelli¬ 
gibly perhaps be referred to tlie Order Polyandria. 
Ckara is now removed to the first Class in the 
System; see Engl. Bot. t. 336. Euphorbia, Gra)it- 
marf. 208, is brought hither from the eleventh 
Class, at the suggestion of Mr. Brown. 

2. Diandria. Anguria can remain here only till the 
proposed reformation takes place, having no dif¬ 
ference of structure in its flowers, Lmna, so im¬ 
perfectly known when linnseus wrote, is now well 
understood, and, having.frequently united flowers, 
belongs«to the second Class; see E.ngL Bot. 
t. 926, 1095, 1233, and Grammar f. 136. 

3. Triandria. The great genus of Carex, Engl. Bot. 
1. 1051,928,993—995, &c,, Gram.f. 79 and 139, 
and some other grassy plants,/. 141, are found 
here. Typha,'EngL^ot.t*lA55 —1467, Gram. f^ 
138, is less clear in its structure; Spargariium, Engl. 
Bot. t. 744, 745, 273, is sufliiciently so. Tragia, 
Hermndia and Phyllanthus are properly placed in 
this Class and Order. 

4. Tetrandria. Littorella, t. 468 ; the valuable ge- 
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nera Betula, t. 1508^ and Buxus, t. 1341, Gram¬ 
mar f. 269; also the Nettle, Urtica, f. 273, 
Engl. Bot. t. 1236 ; are good examples of this. 
MoruSf the Mulberry, of the same natural order as 
the Nettle, has. scarcely any difference of,struc¬ 
ture in the accessory organs of the flowers. This 
tree, however, is remarkable for being often in¬ 
clined to become even dioecious in its constitution, 
one individual bearing most fruit when accom¬ 
panied by another whose barren flowers are more 
effective than its own. Empkuruni, Exot. Bot. 
t. 63, is one of those ambiguous genera which are 
but imperfectly monoecious. 

5. Pentandria. Xanthimi, Ambrosia, Kephelitm, 
Parlhenium, Iva, and Clibadium, all partake, more 
or less accurately, of the nature of compound 
flowers ; but their anthers not being united, they 
could hardly be referred to the class Syngenesia* ; 
particularly Xanthium and Nepheimm, whose fer¬ 
tile flowers have no resemblance to that Class. 
Amaranthus, Grammarf. 165, an extensive dung¬ 
hill genus in warm countries, analogous to our 
Ckenopodium, follows next. Lcea is the same 
with and belongs to Pentandria Afono- 

gynia, the former name being retained for the 
sake of the highly meritorious botanist and 

* WillJenow ho«'e\’er has removed Jtw and Vakhemum thither, ac¬ 
cording to the original ideas of linnaras, in Gen. PI. cd. 1. 

2 c ■ 
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cultivator whom it commemoi’ates. The Gourd 
tribe, Cucui'hita, Cucuinis, Bryonia, Grammar 
f. 270, Engl. Bot. t. 439, lui^ht be brought hither 
from the abolished Order Syngenesia, unless it 
should be thought better to consider them as poly¬ 
adelphous, to which I am most inclined. 

6. Hexandria. Zizania, Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 1 .t. VS ; 
and Fliari/s, Broirncs Jamaica, t. 38, botii grass¬ 
es, compose this Order, to which Schreber has 
added Epihaterinm and Pometia of Forster, as 
well as the splendid Gucitarda, Ilorl. JSlal. v.A. 
t. 48. The latter varies from six to nine in the 
parts of the flower, and constitutes the Order 
Heptandria in Linnaeus, according to his usual 
principle, of placing such irregular plants, as 
much-as possible, in small Classes or Orders, 
that they might be the more easily found. 

7. Polyandria. Stamens more than seven. Cei'ato- 
phyllum, Engl. Bot. t. 947, 679; Myriophyllu7n, 
t. 83, 218, Gi'ammar f. 251; and the handsome 
Sagittaria, t. 84, stand here at present, but the 
accessory parts in their two kinds of flowers are 
alike. Begpiiia, Exot. Bot. t. 101, has the num¬ 
ber of its petals, though various in several species, 
always sufiiciently different in the barren and fer¬ 
tile flowers to fix it here.—The most indubitable 
plants of this Order are amentaceous, Quercu.s, 
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Grammar/. 80—84, Engl. Bat. t. 1342; Fagus, 
t. 886; Coryluf!, i. 723; CaTyinm, Juglans^ Pla- 
tani{,'i,8cc. — Arum, t, 1298, and Ambrosbua, 
al! broug'ht hither from the twentieth Class, seem 
to me perfectly intelligible as simple monoecious 
flowers, the barren one, with many stamens, being 
■vipcrior, or interior, with respect to the fertile, 
like tlte generality of monoecious, as well as all 
compound flowers, and not inferior, or, as in every 
simple one, exterior. 

8. Monadelghia. The Fir, Pinus, Grammar f. 276, 
so magnificently illustrated by Mr. Lambert, is 
very distinct in its two kinds of flowers. Each 
barren one consists of a naked tuft of monadel- 
phous stamens, accompanied only by a few brac- 
teas at the base. The fertile ones are catkins, 
with similar bractcas, each scale bearing on its 
upper side a pair of winged seeds, and on its 
under a leaf-like style and acute stigma; as Jus¬ 
sieu first suggested, though some botanists have 
understood these parts otherwise; see Engl. El. 
V. 4. Acalypha, Croton, Jatropha, Ricinus, and 
several others of the natural order of Euphorbia, 
acrid milky plants, fdrm a conspicuous and legi¬ 
timate part of Alonoecia Alonadelphia. Omphalea 
is justly associated with thembySchreber, though 
placed by Linnteus in the Order Triandria, and 
> 2 c 2 
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this alteration is the more fortunate, as oiu* of its 
species is diandrous. Stercuha is be'<( reniouHl 
to the eleventh Class, next to Klcinhdvia. 

9. Polyadelphia. If the system should be preserved 
in its present state, without rej^ard to ayreement or 
diiference in the accessory parts of the barren and 
fertile flowers, 1 conceive tliis Order iiiitrht be 
established for tlie reception of tlie Oourd tribe, 
as already hinted under the fifth Order. Tlieir 
filaments are united, in three sets, a character 
much more intelligible and con.stant than the ca¬ 
sual and irregular connexion of their anthers 
which led Linnaeus to reckon them syngenesious; 
for they only afibrd an additional proof that union 
of anthers is, in simple flowers, neither a good 
natural nor artificial guide. If the monoecious 
and dioecious Classes be reformed according to 
the plan to which I have so often adverted, these 
plants should go to the Class Polyaddphia. 

10. Gynandria is scarcely tenable, being paradox¬ 
ical in its character, and the two Linnman ge¬ 
nera which compose it, Andrachm and Agyneia, 
seem most' properly, even as the system stands 
at present, to belong to the eighth Order, to 
great part of which they are, moreover, naturally 
related. 
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C' ss 22. Diocda. Stamens and Pistils in separate 
.lowers, sitirdted on two separate plants. 

Orders 8. 

I'lii I'orco'oiiicr remarks ou the Orders of MoJioecia 
apply also to those of this Class. I shall therefore 
o ih' '.I'iefly meiitiiai some genera properly illustra- 
tivt oi (\.r!; Order, iiiort pavp,-nh.riy specifying such 
as reguii’'' ti". be pb.e aii el.^. uih''"'’. 

M'liuuturui r>r,)‘~ii/nii;i of Swartz, and A.scarbia, 
of f orstcr, seem, by theii' descriptions, to be well 
placed here. Pandamis {Athrodactylus of For¬ 
ster) is more doubtful, not having any partial 
calyx or corolla to divide the stamens into sepa¬ 
rate, blossoms, so that the whole may be taken 
either for a polyandrousor a monadelphous tiower, 
as well as for an assemblage of monandrous ones. 
Nqjax is a good and immutable example of this 
Order. Of Thunberg's Plndijpua I have not ma¬ 
terials to form a judgment. 

2. Diaudria. The wonderful Valhnerin, Jacq. Eclog. 

t. I, already described,;;. 272, is a decisive exam¬ 
ple of this. Cecrapia also seems unexceptionable. 
Of Sali.r, see Engl. Bat. n. 20 and 21, kc., Gram¬ 
mar —87.1 have already spoken,/;. 382. The 

scales of its barren and fertile catkins are alike; 
its nectarie.s various. 

3. Triandria. E/eght and Pextio, hard rushy plants, 
chiefly of the Cape of Good Hope and New Hoi- 



land, appear to be without any diffeiriice ui the 
accessory parts of their tlowcrs, which is certainly 
the case with Emfxlruni, EngL Jkt. t. o'2G, Rus- 
cm, t. oGO, brought Jaitlier from Dioecia Syugcnc- 
sia, Osgri.'t, Exccecaria, and Maki; Caturus only 
seeming differently constructed in this particular ; 
but I have not been able to examine the three last. 

4. Telramlriti. Trophin. and IIippopli'(h',t.A'lo. 
are good examples of thi.s, though Mr. \ ihorg is 
recorded by Schrebor to liave occa^ioiially found 
united flowers, intermixed with the barren ones, in 
the last-mentioned genus. If this he usual, Jlip- 
jjopliae must be removed to Polpgamhi Diut cia. 
The rest of the order appear to have the accessory 
parts alike in both flowers, as Viscum, t. 1470. 

5. Pentmidria. Humulus^ /. 427, Grammar f. 274, 
is almost the only certain instance here. Spiaada, 
Acnula, and Canaabis would be unexceptionable, 
but they are less absolutely dioecious, being some¬ 
times monoecious ; see p. 268. The rest of the 
Order is at best doubtful; nor can the pretended 
amentum of the barren-flowered Pislacia entitle it 
to a permanent place in this Class, for its fructi¬ 
fication is truly a panicle. Clutia, more properly 
Cluytia, may possibly remain here. It has no 
right to a place in the Order Gynandria. 

6. Hexandria. No difference of structure is discern- 
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ib!e between the barren and fertile flowers of any 
genus in this Order; witness Tamm, Engl. Bat. 
t. 91, though something to the contrary is men¬ 
tioned in the Genera PUititanmi of Linna 3 us. 

7. Polyandria.' Under this Order I would certainly 
comprehend all dioecious plants that have from 
eight to any greater number of stamens, according 
to the example set by Linnaeus himself in the last 
(dass. The genera are exceedingly variable in 
this respect; and if all those, the accessory parts 
of whose flowers are uniform, were taken away, 
the remainder would be so few, that it is hard to 
say whether any would remain at all- Instances 
of the Order as it now stands are Populm, Gram¬ 
mar f. 88— ^J\,Kngl. Bot. t. IbTS, 1G19 ; Hydro- 
charts, Gram. f. 156, Engl. Bot. t. 808; Mercu- 
r'laiis, t. 559. The fertile flowers of the latter 
have, in some cases, a nectary or corolla of two 
slender leaves, not found in the barren ones, which 
may entitle it to a permanent place here. Carica 
will also probably remain. Rhodiola is scarcely 
perhaps distinct from Sedum. Coriaria and Ailan- 
thus, having often united flowers, are best in the 
tenth Class, as Euclca in the eleventh. I find no 
genera truly icosandrous here, though Schreber 
esteems Flacourtia and Hedycarya to be so. 

8. Monadelphia. Ta.vus, Gram, f 275, Engl. Bot. 
t. 746, and perhaps Jtiniperus, t. 1100, also the 
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ex^itic Ephedra, are legitimate examples of this 
Order. Spurious ones are Nepenthes, Mpristica the 
Nutmeg, and Schreber's AtfwMe, all placed by him 
in the now abolished Order Syngencsia, and which 
can only take shelter here while the Class remains 
as it is, for they have no difference of structure 
in the accessory parts of their flowers. 

Class 23. Polygamia. Stamens and Pistils sepa¬ 
rate in some flowers, united in others, either on 
the same plant or on two or three distinct ones ; 
such difference in the essential organs being more¬ 
over accompanied with a diversity in the acces¬ 
sory parts of the flowers. 

OuDERS 3. 

1. Monoecia. United flowers accompanied with bar¬ 
ren or fertile, or both, all on one plant. Atriplex, 
Grammar f. 1G3, Engl. Bot. f. 2Gi, 232, &c., is 
an instance of this, having the barren flowers of 
five regular spreading segments, the united ones 
of two compressed valves, which, becoming greatly 
enlarged, protect the seed. In several species 
however the flowers are none of them united, each 
having only stamens or only pistils. Throughout 
the rest of the Order, as it stands in Linnaeus and 
Schreber, I can find no genus that has the requi¬ 
site character. Some of the grasses indeed have 
awns to one kind of flower only, but tliat part is 
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too uncertain to establish a character upon ; and 
■ this family is so natural in itself and.so lib,ble to 
variations in the perfecting of its flowers or flo¬ 
rets, that there can be no doubt of the propriety 
of classing its genera simply by the number of 
their stamens and styles, which are very constant. 

2. Dioccia. The differeut flowers on two different 
plants. I can scarcely find a certain instance of 
this, except Hippopliae, already mentioned under 
Monoccia Tctrandr 'ia. 

3. Trioecta. Of the only two genera which have 

ever been placed here, Ceratonia, Cavan. Ic. 1 . 113, 
belongs to Pcntandria Monogpnia. Ficus, Gram¬ 
mar f. 92—95, is so celebrated for the diversity 
of its flowers, as connected with the history of ve¬ 
getable impregnation, see f. 272, that we are glad 
to take advantage of a trifling difference in the 
calyx of the two florets, (the barren one being 
most frequently three-cleft, the fertile five-cleft,) 
to keep it here. ' 

All things being considered, this Class may be 
thought scarcely worth retaining. Yet as we know 
two or three genera entitled to a place in it, upon 
principles which the analogy of the two preceding 
Classes show's to be sound, we cannot tell but 
others may exist in the unexplored parts of the 
globe. For this reason, and for the uniformity of 
the system, 1 would venture to preserve it. If the 
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twenty-first and twenty-second Classes should 
hereafter be reformed by some judicious and ex¬ 
perienced hand, according to the principle 1 have 
suggested, of retaining in them such genera only 
as have a permanent difference in the accessory, 
as well as the essentia], parts of their tiowers, 
their bulk being by such a reformation much di¬ 
minished, it miglit be advisable to reduce them 
to one Class, in which the slender remains of 
Poli/gamia might cornmodiously be included, and 
the title of such a Class should be Didmia, ex¬ 
pressing the two distinct seats, or stations, of the 
organs. Mr. Pursli has adopted this. 

Class 24. Cryptogamia. Stamens and Pistils either 
not well ascertained, or not to be numbered with 
any certainty. 

Orders 5. 

1. Filices. Ferns. The parts of their flowers arc 
almost entirely unknown. The fructification, 
taken collectively, and proved to be such by the 
production of prolific seeds, grows either on the 
back, summit, or near the base of tlic frond. Some 
are called annidlata, annulated, their capsulesbeing 
bound with an elastic transverse ring; others 
thecatcE, or more properly txannulatce, from the 
want of such an appendage, of which some of 
these last have, neverthele.ss, a spurious vestige. 
All the former, and some of the latter, are dorsi- 
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ferous, bearing fruit on the back of the frond, and 
of these the fructification is either naked, or else 
covered with a membranous involucrum. The 
geiHTii arc distinguished by Linnmus according 
to iu; shape and situation of the spots, or assem¬ 
blages of capsules, besides which I ha/e first 
found it necessary to take into consideration the 
absence or presence of the involucrum, and espe¬ 
cially the direction in which it bursts. See Tracts 
vela ling to Xat. Hist. 215, t. 1. 

Toli/podiam, Engl. Bot. t. 1149, has no invo¬ 
lucrum; Aspid'aim, t. 1458—1461, Grammarf. 99 
—101, has a single,-and Scolopendrhan, f 102 
—104, a double one. Osmunda, Engl. Bot. 
t. 209, has been remarked by Professor Swartz to 
have a spurious ring. It is one of those ferns the 
lobes of whose frond are metamorphosed, as it 
were, into spikes of capsules. Botrychium of 
Swartz, more distinctly spiked, and having no ves¬ 
tige of a ring, is separated by him from Osmunda. 
See one species of it in Eyigl. Bot. 318. Ophio- 
glossum, t. 108, and Equisetum, #.915, 929, Gram¬ 
mar f. 90—98, are other examples of spiked ferns. 
Each seed of the latter is embraced by four fila¬ 
ments, jud ged by Hedwig to be the stamens. Sup¬ 
posed ferns, with radical fructifications, are Pilu- 
laria, Engl. Bot. t. 521, and Isdetes, t. 1084 ; but 
the former might possibly be referred to Monmeia 
Polyandria, and the latter to Monoecia Monandria. 
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as tli€ system at present stands. Lycopodium, t. 224, 
J148, &c., is a fern, at least in my opinion, with 
axillary fructification. 

2. Musci. Mosses. These are really herbs* with 
distinct leaves and frequently as distinct a stem, 
Grammar f. 105—113. Their conical membra¬ 
nous corolla is called a calyptra,/. 151, or veil, 
its summit being the stigma. This veil clothes 
the capsule, which, before the seed ripens, is ele¬ 
vated on a fruit-stalk. The capsule is of one cell 
and one valve, opening by a vertical lid,/.213f. 
Seeds very numerous and minute. The barren 
flowers of mosses consist of an indefinite number 
of nearly cylindrical, almost sessile, anthers, 
/. 190; the fertile flowers, of one (rarely more) 
perfect pistil, accompanied by several barren pis¬ 
tils,/. 192. Both stamens and pistils are inter¬ 
mixed with numerous succulent jointed threads, 
/. 191, which perhaps answer the purpose of a 
calyx or corolla, as far as protection is concerned. 
Some few species of moss have the stamens and 
pistils associated in the same flower, but they are 
generally separate. Hypnun, Engl. Bot. 1. 1424, 
1425, has a scaly sheath, or perkhaihim, f. 150, 
at the base of its fruit-stalk, composed of leaves 
very different from the foliage of the plant. This 


• lledwig’s term mu$c.i frondmi is incorrect, 
f This part in Pfuitcum only does not separate from the capsule. 
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is considered as a sort of calyx, see p. 200, and as 
such is allowed to enter into the generic charac¬ 
ter ; but there is some reason to esteem it rather 
of the nature of bracteas. The capsule of Spiach- 
num, Engl. Bot. t. 144, &c., stands on a peculiar 
fleshy base, called apophysis, f. 189 a. 

Micheli in his Genera Planlat'itm, published 
in 1729, tab. 59, has well represented the parts 
above described, though he mistook their use, 
being quite ignorant of the fecundation of plants. 
Dillenius took the one flower precisely for the 
other, and yet absurdly called capsula what he 
believed to be anthera. Linnaeus, who had pre¬ 
viously formed just ideas on the subject, as ap¬ 
pears from his Tour to Lapland, too implicitly 
submitted his own judgment to that of Dillenius, 
and adopted his hypothesis, at the same time cor¬ 
recting, as be thought, his-phraseology. Hence 
the whole glare of the blunder of Dillenius has 
fallen on Linnaeus ; for while we read, in the 
Linnaean definitions of mosses, every where the 
word anthera, and in those of Dillenius, usually 
accompanying them, capsula; few persons, who 
have lately been instructed by Hedwig that the 
part in question is really a capsule, take the trou¬ 
ble to recollect that Dillenius so grossly misused 
that word. Various ideas have been started on 
this subject by Haller, Necker, and others, which 
could only claim attention while it remained in 
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great obscurity. The excellent ffedwig Ims cii. 
tirelv the merit of an original tb'ipoverer in tins 
branch of physiology. Hi'exuniincd all that, hail 
been done before hi.s time, detected the truth, 
raised mosses from seed,/i 193—liHI, and e.^ta- 
blished their characters on the principles we ha^ e 
already explained. 

The Linn,ran genera of Mosses arc chieflv 
founded on the situation of the capside, whether 
lateral or terminal, with some other circumstances. 
They are too few, and not strictly natural. Hcd- 
wig first brought into notice the .structure of the 
fringe,po'istomiurn, which in ino.st mosse.s border.^ 
the orifice of the cap.sule. This is cither simple, 
f. 189 b, or double,/. 213,214, and consists either 
of separate teeth, or of a plaited and jagged mem¬ 
brane. The external fringe is mostly of the for¬ 
mer kind, the inner, when present, of the latter. 
The number of teeth, remarkably constant in each 
genus and species, is cither four, eight, sixteen, 
thirty-two or sixty-four. On these therefore Hed- 
wig and his followers have placed great depen¬ 
dence, only perhap.s going into too great refine¬ 
ments relative to the internal fringe, which is more 
difficult to examine, and less certain, than the 
outer. Their great error has been laying down 
certain principles as absolute in forming genera, 
without observing whether all such genera were 
natural. Such mistakes are very excusable in 
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})ersons not conversant with Ijotany on a general 
scale, and whose minute and indefatigable atten¬ 
tion to the detail of their subject, more than com¬ 
pensates the want of what is ea.sily supplied by 
more experienced systematics. Thus Barbula of 
Hedwig is separated from Tortula, Engl. Bot. 
t. 1663, and Fissidens from Dkranum, t. 1272, 
1273, Grammar f. 105—108, on account of a 
difference of form or situation in the barren flow¬ 
ers, \rhich is evidently of no moment, and merely 
divides (renc.ra that ouijht to be united. The same 
may lx. said of genera founded on the union of 
the stamens and pistils in one flower. On this 
subject I have been more diffuse in a paper on 
ALthivi., iir Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 7. 254, to which 
I beof leave to refer those who arc desirous of 
studying it lurther. Various and abundant spe¬ 
cimens of this tribe of plants, showing the various 
structure of the fringe, lid, and other parts, may 
be seen in the latter volumes of English Botany 
more especially. 

Mosses are found in the hottest and coldest 
climates. They are extremely tenacious of life, 
and, after being long dried, easily recover their 
health and vigour by moisture. Their beautiful 
structure cannot be too much admired. Their spe¬ 
cies are numerous, and in some cases difficult to 
determine, particularly in the genera Tortula and 
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Orthotrichum; nor is the generic character of the 
latter so easy or certain as most others. Schrebef, 
Dickson, Swartz, Bridel, Weber, Mohr, Turner, 
Schwaegrichen and Hooker are* great names in 
this department of Botany, besides those of whom 
I have already spoken. 

3. Hepaticd’. Liverworts. Of these the herbage is 
commonly frondose, the fructification originating 
from what is at the same time both leaf and stem. 
This character, however, proves less absolute than 
one founded on their capsule.s, w'hioh differ essen¬ 
tially from those of the preceding Order in having 
nothing like a lid or operculum. 11ie corolla, or 
veil, of some of the genera is like that of Mosses, 
but usually bursts at the top. The barren flowers 
in some arc similar to the stamens of the last men¬ 
tioned plants, as in Juagermannia, (Grammar 
f. 114, 115, see Hedwig’s Thcoria, t. KJ*; in 
others they are of some peculiar conformation, as 
in Marchantia, Engl. Bot. t. 210, where they are 
imbedded in a disk like the seeds of Lichens, in 
a manner so contrary to all analogy, that botanists 
can scarcely agree which are the barren and 
which the fertile flowers of this genus. Tlie four- 
valved capsule of Jungermannia, with the veil 

' See also Prof. Hooker’s valuable Monograph on Jungermannia, 

1. 13, where the anthers are ascertained to be membranoii?, discharging 

the pollen at the apex. 
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bursting at its summit to let the fruit-stalk pass, 
may be seen in Engl. Bot. t. 185, 186, which are 
Loth frondose species, like J. ejnphylla, t. 771, 
whose calyx* as well as corolla is evident; and 
t. 605—60s, which havp apparently distinct 
leaves, like Mosses. A)Uhoceros, t. 1537, 1538, is 
a curious genus of the Ihputicai. Linnmus cora- 
prelicndeu this Order under the following one, to 
which it is. most assuredly, far less akin than to 
Oit; foregoing'. 

1/r.c. Flags. In this Order the herbage is 
frondose, sometimes a mere crust, sometimes of a 
leathery or gelatinous texture. The seeds are im¬ 
bedded, either in the frond itself, or in some pe- 
' iiliar rcc "itacle. The barren flowers are but im- 
jK'rfecily known. . Here we find that great natu¬ 
ral Order, comprehended by Linnaeus under one 
genu,s by the name of Lichen, Grammar f. 116 
—122, the fructification of which, for the most 
part, consists of a smooth round disk,y. 198, flat, 
convex, or concave, with or without an adven¬ 
titious border, in the substance of which disk the 
seeds are lodged. In some others they are placed 
in powdery warts, or in fibrous receptacles. The 
barren flowers are supposed to be powdery also, 
/. 197, very much like those of Jungermannia. 
See Engl. Bot. t. 126, and various other parts of 
that work, where a great number of species are 

2 v 
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ijcmred. T)ie whole tribe has been much iuvesti- 

O 

gated, and attempted to be divided into natural’ 
genera founded on habit, by Dr. Hoffmann, late 
of Goettingen, whose figures are perfect in their 
kind. But a more cpmplete scheme for reducing 
this family to systematic order has been made 
known to the world by Dr. Acharius, a learned 
Swede, wl»o in his Prodi'omu.s, and JMcthodu^ Li- 
chemm, has divided it into genera founded on 
the receptacle of the seeds alone. Hence those 
genera, though more technical, are less natural 
than Hoffmann's ; but they will, most likely, prove 
the foundation of all that can in future be done 
on the subject, and the works of Acharius form a 
new mra in cryptogamic botany. It is only perhaps 
to be regretted that he has been somewhat too 
prodigal of new term.s, which when not wanted 
are always a burthen to science, and rather obscure 
than illustrate it. Thus Hcdwdg used the term 
spo7'a»gitm for a seed-vessel, perkarpimn , in 
which the learner would seek in vain for any 
distinction, or new idea. A student might very 
justly complain if, in a science so necessarily over- 
burthened with words, he were required to call 
the same part by a diffeyent name in every diffe¬ 
rent family. I would gKdly therefore retain the 
woid from in preference to the thallus of Acha¬ 
rius, receptaculum forhis apotheciuni, pedkellm for 
his bad Hum or podetium, and semina for his sporcr, 
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because 1 see no improvement in the change. 
When this or any other vrriter strikes out new 
ideas, and discriminates parts hitherto mistaken 
or unknown, we thankfully receive from him new 
terms to express his discoveries. Thus the cy- 
phdla of Acharius is a peculiar sort of pit or pore, 
on the under side of the frond, in tliai section of 
Lichejjs called Sticta, see Engl. Bot. t. 1103, 
1104 ; his lirelUi; are the black letter-like recep¬ 
tacles of the genus Opcgrap/ia, t. 1753—175(J, 
Grammarf. IIG, 117; his trket the analogous 
parts, resembling a coiled horse-hair, in Gyro- 
phora. the Uiiibilicai'ia of Hoffmann, t. 522. 
These terms are necessary and instructive, and 
are chosen with that accuracy and taste for which 
Dr. Achaii’is is conspicuous. 

The aquatic or submerged Alger form a distinct 
and peculiar tribe. Some of these abound in fresh 
water, others in the sea, whence the latter are 
commonly denominated sea-weeds. The chief 
genera are Ulva, t. 419, 420, 1276, well defined 
by its seeds being dispersed under the cuticle 
throughout the membranous or gelatinous sub¬ 
stance of the frond; Fucus, t. 1066—1069, &c., 
Grammar f. 123—126, whose seeds are collect¬ 
ed together in tubercles or swellings, of various 
forms and sizes; Conferva, Gram. f. 127, 
128, of which the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
volumes of Engl. Bot., more e.specially, show 
2 0 2 
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various specimens. This last genus is commonly 
known by its capillary, and, for the most prt,' 
jointed frond. The .seeds of some species are 
lodged in external capsules or tubercles; of others 
in the joints of the frond; and hence the ingeni¬ 
ous Dr. Roth has formed a genus of the former, 
called Ccramium. His Rivu/aria, Engl. Bot. 
t. 1797—1799, is perhaps more satisfac^rily se¬ 
parated from Conferva, as we trust is Vauchaia, 
t. 1765, 17G6, a fresh-water genus named after 
M. Vaucher of Geneva, w-ho has published an 
elaborate and faithful microscopical work on 
Fresh-water Confervas. The submerged Algce 
in general are merely fixed by the roots, their 
nourishment being imbibed by their surface. 
Many of them float without being attached to any 
thing. The genus. Fucus has received more bota¬ 
nical attention than the rest of this tribe; and 
the works of Gmelin, Esper, Stackhouse and 
Velleyhave ascertained many species, which the 
labours of the Bishop of Carlisle, Mr. Woodward 
and Mr. Turner have reduced to systematic order. 
Still a more perfect combination of the skill of 
the painter and the botanist has long been desired, 
which is now supplied bj the Historia Fucorum 
of the writer last mentioned, and Dr. Hooker*. 

5. Fungi. Mushrooms. These cannot properly be 

* Prof. Agaidb now talces the iead in this cte^artaie&t^ 
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said to have any herbage. Their substance is 
fleshy, generally of quic^ growth and short dura¬ 
tion, differing in firmness, from a watery pulp to 
a leathery or even woody texture. By some na¬ 
turalists they have been thought of an animal na¬ 
ture, chiefly because of their fetid scent in decay, 
and because little whitebodie? like eggs are found 
in them at that period. But these are truly the 
eggs of flies, laid there by the parent insect, and 
destined to produce a brood of maggots, to feed 
on the decaying fungus, as on a dead carcase. 
Ellis’s beautiful discoveries, relative to corals and 


their inhabiting polypes, led to the strange ana¬ 
logical hypothesis that these insects formed the 
fimgus, which Munchausen and others have as¬ 
serted. Some havethoughtyi/^o-iwere composed of 
the sap of corrupted wood, transmuted into a new 
sort of being; an idea as unphilosophical as the 
former, and unsupported by any semblance of truth. 

Dryander, Schaeffer and Hedwighave, on much 
better grounds, asserted their vegetable nature, 
detected their seeds, and in many cases explained 
their parts of fructification. In fact, they propa¬ 
gate their species as regularly as any other organ¬ 
ized beings, though, like others, subject to va¬ 
rieties. Thfeir seqiiestered and obscure habita¬ 
tions, their short duration, their mutability of form 


Jind substance, rentier them indeed more diflicult 
ini^a|igarion than common ^ ^Jits, but there is 
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no reason to suppose them less perfect, or less 
accurately defined. S^endid and accurate works, 
illustrative of this Order, have been given to the 
world by Schwtier, Bulliard and Sovverby, which 
are the more useful, as the generality of/h// 4'7 
cannot wall be pivsaneJ. The most distinguished 
writer upon them, indeed the only good syste¬ 
matic one*, is Persoon, w'ho has moreover sup¬ 
plied us with some exquisite figures. His A'y/?- 
ojjs/s Mcthddku Fungonim helps us to the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement. 

1. Angiocarp’i, such as bear seeds iiitcrnaliy. 
The.se are either hard like Sp/m ria, Sourrb. Fung, 
t. 159, IGO; or membranou.s, Oram. f. 133; or 
tough and leatliery,like Lpeoperdon, Soiccrb. t. 331, 
332 ; Cpathus {Nididuria) t. 28, 29, Gram. f.V6\, 
132; or Batarrea {Lgeoperdon,) Sourrb. t. 390. 

2. Gpmnocarpi, such as bear seeds imbedded 
in an appropriate, dilated, exposed membrane, de¬ 
nominated In/menium, Grammar f. 130, like IIcl- 
vella, Sowerh. (. 39, in which that part is smooth 
and even ; Bo/etur, t. 34, 87, 134, in which it is 
porous; and the vast genus Agarku.'i, t. 1,2, &c., 
Grammar f. 129, in which it consists of parallel 
plates called lamella, or gills. 

Persoon ha.s been comraendably sparing of new 
terms. Bc.sides fipmcnium above explained, he 
has scarcely introduced any other than peridium, 

• Kxcept the learned Fries. 
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for tlie round membranous dry case of the seeds 
in some of the first section. The term pileus, a 
hat, is used by all authors for the head of those 
fuuiii that compose the second section. 

Ai'i’hXDix. Palma. The natural order of 
Palm.'^, Grammar f. 142, ^vas ?o little understood 
when Linnaeus formed his systematical arrangement 
of plants, and so few of their flowers had been sci¬ 
entifically e.\amined, that he was under the necessity 
ofleaving this order as an appendix to his system, 
till it could be better investigated. To its peculiar 
habit and physiology we have adverted in several 
of the foregoing pages, see p. 46, 50, 108, &c. 

Late observations sf.ow Palms to have for the 
most part six stamens, rarely three or nine, with 
three or six petals, and one or three styles ; rvhich 
last are sometimes in the same flower with the sta¬ 
mens, sometimes in a separate one, but both flowers 
always agree in general structure. Their fruit is 
generally a drupa. They are akin to the l/liaceou.s 
tribe, and Linnaeus happily terms them the princes 
of the vegetable kingdom. His most numerous re- 
marks concerning them occur in his Prakctioncs in 
Ordines A'aturale.s published by Profes¬ 

sor Gi.sekc at Hamburgli in 1792, from private lec¬ 
tures and conversations of Linnaeus. This work, 
however, is necetsarily full /)f errors and mistakes, 
not only from its mode of compilation apd the intri- 
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cacy of tbe subject, but because LinnsEus had only 
partially studied certain parts of that subject and 
was undecided in his sentiments upon those parts. 
It was a singular instance of indulgent liberality in 
him to allow his disciples Fabricius and Giseke to 
make notes, for their own use, of wdiat he considered 
himself as scarcely competent to lay, in a finished 
form, before the public. We are obliged to the edi¬ 
tor for preserving these valuable, though crude, ma¬ 
terials, and he has shown ability in digesting and 
elucidating them. 1 should scarcely, for my own 
part, have thought it right to furnish still more crude 
and imperfect guesses and opinions, from manu¬ 
scripts which their illustrious author had purposely, 
as it appears, withheld from his auditors, lest he 
should lead them into error. This will explain a 
note in Professor Giseke’s preface, p. 19, which 
however was printed before his request came to my 
knowledge; for two very intelligent friends, the late 
Sir Joseph Banks and Mr. Dryander, through whom 
it was meant to be conveyed, judged it unreasonable 
to be made, as well as improper to be complied with, 
and therefore suppressed the message. 


I have only to add a few practical remarks on the 
preparation and use of an Herbarium or Hortus 
Siccus. The advantages of preserving specimens 
of plants, as far as it can be done, for examination 
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at all times and seasons, is abundantly obvious. 
Notwithstandincr the multitude of books filled with 
descriptions and figures of plants, and however 
ample or perfect such may be, they can teach no 
more than their authors observed; but when we 
have the works of Nature before us, we can investi¬ 
gate them for oursehes, pursuing any train of in¬ 
quiry to its. utmost extent, nor are we liable to be 
misled by the errors or misconceptions of others. 
A good practical botanist must be educated among 
the wild scenes of nature, while a finished theore¬ 
tical one requires the additional assistance of gardens 
and books, to which must be superadded the fre¬ 
quent use of a good herbarium. When plants are 
well dried, the original forms and positions of even 
their minutest parts, though not their colours, may 
at any time be restored by immersion in hot water. 
By this means the productions of the most distant 
and various countries, such as no garden could pos¬ 
sibly supply, are brought together at once under 
our eyes, at any season of the year. If this be as¬ 
sisted with drawings and descriptions, nothing less 
than an actual survey of the whole vegetable world 
in a state of nature, could excel such a store of in¬ 
formation. 

Some persons recommend the preservation of spe¬ 
cimens in weak spirits of wine, and this mode is by 
far the most eligible for such as are very juicy. 
But it totally destroys their colours, and often ren- 
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ders their parts less fit for examination than tlie 
above-mentioned mode. It is besides incommodious 
for frequent study, and a very expensive and bulky 
way of making an herbarium. 

The greater part of plants dry with facility be¬ 
tween the leaves of books, or other paper, the 
smoother tiie better. If there be plenty of paper, 
they often dry best without shifting ; but if the spe¬ 
cimens are crowded, tliey must be taken out fre¬ 
quently, and the paper dried before tliey are re¬ 
placed. The great point to be attended to is that 
the process should meet with no check. Several 
vegetables are so tenacious of their vital principle, 
that they will grow between papers, the consequence 
of which is a destruction of tlicir proper habit and 
colours. It is necessary to destroy the life of such, 
either by immersion in boiling water, or by the ap¬ 
plication of a hot iron, such as is used for linen, after 
which they are easily dried. I cannot how'ever ap¬ 
prove of the practice of Applying such an iron, as 
some persons do, with great labour and perseverance, 
till the plants arc quite dry, and all their parts in¬ 
corporated into a smooth flat mass. This renders 
them unfit for subsequent examination, and destroys 
their natural habit, tlie most important thing to be 
preserved. Even in spreading plants between pa¬ 
pers, we should refrain from that precise and arti¬ 
ficial disposition of their branches, le'aves, and other 
parts, which takes away from their natural aspect, ex- 
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oept for the purpose of displaying the internal parts 
of some one or two of their flowers, for ready obser¬ 
vation. 

After all we can do, plants dry very variously. 
The blue colours of their flowers generally fade, nor 
are reds always permanent. Yellows are much more 
so, but very few white flowers retain their natural 
aspect. Tilt; Snowdrop and Parnamci, if well dried, 
continue white. Some greens are much more per¬ 
manent than others ; for there are some natural fami¬ 
lies wdiose leaves as well as flowers turn almost black 
by drying, ..e; Mi’lainpiiru))i, llartsia, and their 
allies, several Willows, and most of the Orchidca’. 
The Heaths and Firs in general cast off their leaves 
between papers, iviiieh appears to be an effort of the 
living principle, for it is prevented hy immersion of 
the fresh .specimen in boiling water. Xandbm do- 
m.sliai, a Japanese slnub, introduced among us by 
Lady Amelia Hume and Mr. Evans of Stepney, is 
very remarkable in this, respect. Every leaflet of 
its very compound leaves separates from its .stalk in 
drying, and even those stalks all fall to pieces at 
their joints. 

Dried specimens are best preserved by being fast¬ 
ened, with weak carpenter's glue, to paper, so that 
they may be turned over without damage. Thick 
and heavy stalks require the additional support 
of a few transver-se strips of paper to bind them 
more firmly down. A half sheet of a convenient 
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folio size, should be allotted to each species, and 
all the species of a genus may be placed in one or 
more whole sheets. On the latter the name of the 
genus should externally be written, while the name 
of every species, with its place of growth, time of 
gathering, the finder's name, or any other concise 
piece of information, may be inscribed on its appro¬ 
priate paper. This is the plan of the Lhmiean Her¬ 
barium, in which every species, which its original 
possessor had before him, when he wrote his great 
work the Species Plantariwif is numbered both in 
pencil and in ink, as well as named, the former 
kind of numbers having been temporary till the 
book to which they refer was printed, after which they 
were confirmed with a pen, and a copy of the book, 
now also in my hands, was marked in reference to 
them. Here therefore we do not depend on the opi¬ 
nion merely, even of Linnaeus, for we have always 
before our eyes the very object which was under his 
inspection. We have similar indications of the 
plants described in his subsequent works, the her¬ 
barium being most defective in those of his second 
Mantissa, his least accurate publication. We often 
find remarks there, made from specimens acquired 
after the Species Plantarum was published. These 
the herbarium occasionally shows to be of a diffe¬ 
rent species from the original one, and it thus ena¬ 
bles us to correct such errors. 

The specimens thus pasted, are conveniently kept 
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in lookers, or on the shelves of a proper cabinet. Lia- 
niEus in the Philosophia Botanica exhibits a figure 
of one divided into appropriate spaces for each 
class, which he supposed would hold his whole col¬ 
lection. But he lived to fill two more of equal size, 
and his herbarium has been perhaps doubled since 
his death by the acquisitions of his sou and of its 
present possessor. 

One great and mortifying impediment to the per¬ 
fect preservation of an herbarium arises from the 
attacks of -insects. A little beetle called Ptinm 
Fur is, more especially, the pest of collectors, 
laying its eggs in the germens or receptacles of 
dowers, and others of the more solid parts, which 
are speedily devoured by the maggots when hatched, 
and by their devastations paper and plants are alike 
involved in ruin. The most bitter and acrid tribes, 
as Euphorbia, Gentiana, Primus, the Syngenesious 
class, and especially Willows, are preferred by 
these vermin. The last-mentioned family can 
scarcely be thoroughly dried before it is devoured. 
Ferns are scarcely ever attacked, and grasses but 
seldom.—To remedy this inconvenience I have found 
a solution of corrosive sublimate of mercury in rec¬ 
tified spirits of wine, about two drams to a pint, 
with a little camphor, perfectly efficacious. Tt is 
easily applied with a camel-hair pencil when the 
specimens are perfectly dry, not before; and if they 
are not too tender, it is best done before they are 
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glued, as the spirit ('xtraots a yellow dye iVoin many 
plaiits, and stains the paper. A few drops of this 
solution should he mixed with the ulue used for 
pasting. This application not only *le>troys or kt eps 
of]' all vermin, but it greatly reviv( s llte colours of 
most plants, giving the collection a most pleasing 
air of freshness and neatness. • After several years' 
experience, I can find no inconvenience from it 
whatever, nor do I see that any dried plants cati 
long be preserved without it. 

The herbarium is be.st kept in a dry room with¬ 
out a constant fire. Linnnms hud a stone building- 
for his museum, remote from liis dwcdling-honse, 
into wJiich, f have been told, neither fire nor candle 
was ever admitted, yet nothing can more free 
than h'ls collection from the injuries of dampness, 
or other causes of d6cay. 
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Tab. \-ftg- L Anatomy of wood, after Mirbel. See 
11. f. 2. Embryo of Fuws Cembra, shown in a 
section of the seed, then separate, and magnified 
from Mr. Lambert’s work. Seejo. 81, 233—235. 
f. 3. Seedling plant of the Dombeya, or Norfolk 
Island Pine, with its four cotyledons, and young 
leafy brandies, of the natural size, p. 81. /. 4. A 
garden beau, Vicia Faba, laid open, showing its 
two cotyledons p. 79; f the radicle or young root, 
p. 7'4 ; g the germ or corculunu p- 79. Above is 
a bean which has made some progress in vegeta¬ 
tion, .showing the descending root, the ascending 
plumaln, p. 80, and the skin of the seed bursting 
irregularly, p. 238. 

Tab. 2. Roots. /i 5. Fibrous, in Grass, ja. 86. 
/. C. Creeping, Mint,^;. 87. f. 7. Spindle- 
shaped, Radish, accompanied by its cotyledons 
and young leaves, p. 87. /. 8. Abrupt, Scabiosa 
succisa. /. 9. Tuberous, Potatoe, 89. /. 10. 
Oval knobs of some Orchidea : /. 11. Palmate 

ones of others, f. 12. Several pairs of knobs in 
Orchis albida: p. 91. f. 13. Solid Bulb in 
Croeux: J". l4. Tunicate Bulb in Allium : f. 15. 
Scaly one in Lilium: /). 91. /. 16. Granulated 

Root of SaFifraga granulata, p. 92. 
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Tad. 3. Stems ami lJuds. f. 17. I trketi Stem, in 
Chlora pcrfolitita, p. ,/’. IH. Scaly, in On'i- 

bumhc. f. 19. Radivanx, or in Ivv. 

p, 9G. /'. 20. Twiiiinc-from left to tic lit. in 

irni; 21. from richt to left, in ('oin-tihuiliix^ 

p. 97. /'. 22. Sai'iiK'fttinit, a Renner, in tiic 

Strawberry, 98. ,/• 23. C'du/is di h n/iinafr ra- 
?/wfux, us in tlie Azalea family. ]>. 9!h f. 21. 
Three pair of Buds, in /.A)n/ccrfi citnika, p. 109. 
/’. 25. Bvid of the Horse Chesnut p. 110. 

Tab. 4. Leaves. /. 26. Tufted Leaves,p. 117. /. 27. 
Imbricated : /. 28. Decussated ; f. 29. Two- 
ranked, Vevv ; /. 30. Lnilateral, p. 118. ,/'• 31. 

Peltate, Nasturtium p. 120. /. 32. Clasping the 
stem,p. 120. /! 33. Perfoliate ; yi34. Sheathing-; 
/i-35. Equitant; /i 36. Decurrent, p. 121, and 
spinous, p. 129. f. 37. Flower-bearing, Ruscus 
aculeatus, p. 121. . 

Tab. 5. f. 38. Orbicular, Hedpsarum stiiradfolium, 
p. 122. /. 39. Roundish, Ppro/«- f. AO. Ovate: 
/. 41. Obovate: ./. 42. Elliptical or oval; /. 43. 
Spatulate, p. 123. /. 44. Wedge-shaped: /. 45. 
Lanceolate : /. 46. Linear: /. 47. Needle-shaped; 
/. 48. Triangular, p. 124. /. 49. Quadrangular, 

(also abrupt, p. 128), Tulip-tree :' ^750. Deltoid : 
/. 51. Rhomboid: /. 52. Kidney-shaped,p. 125. 
/. 53. Heart-shaped: /. 54. Crescent-shaped : 
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f. hi Arrow-shaped ; /'. id. Halbert-shaped, 

(ahf. acute, 128). f.il. Fiddle-shaped, (also 
obtU 'C, p. 128), Ihumw ])ukhei\ p. 125. f. 58. 
Rum iuate ; /'. 59. Lyrate : /. CO. Cloven ; /'. 01. 
Three-lobed, Anamnt Thpat'ica: f. 02. Sinuated, 
Oak : /'. G3. Deeply divided, lldleborus, p. 12G. 

/’. G4. Laciniated : 

Tab.C. /. G5. Palmate: GG. Pinnatifid; G7. 
Doublypinnatifid,p. 127. /. 68. Pectinate: /. 69. 
Unequal, .Be/.70. Jagged-pointed, p. 128. 
/. 71. Rume.v digynns: f.1'2. Emargi- 

nate : yi 73. Pointed: /. 74. Blunt with a small 
point, p. 129. f. 75. Sharp-pointed, Rhscux 
acidcatus : /. 7G. Cirrose : ,/■ 77. Spinous, 

p. 129. ,/. 78. Fringed: y. 79. Toothed: /".SO. 
Serrated. 81. Crenatc, p. 130. 

Tab. 7. f. 82. Doubly as well as sharply crenate, 
approaching to f. 80 : ^ f. 83. Jagged : f. 84. 
Wavy, MenyanthesnymplKCoidc,^, Grammar f. 1 $4: 

85. r^iaited,p. 132. Z-86. Undulated: J'.87. 
Curled, p. 133. /I 88. Veiny: yi 89. Ribbed: 
y. 90. Three-ribbed, p. 134. y. 91. Three-ribbed 
at the base: y 92. Triply-ribbed: y 93. Cylin¬ 
drical, p. 135. y94. Semicylindrical: 

y. 95. Awl-shaped: y. 96. Doubly tubular, 
Dortmanna : y. 97. Channelled, p. 136. y 98. 
Hatchet-shaped, p. 137. f. 99. Three-edged, Me- 
nembryanthemum ddtoides : j\ 100. Four-edged : 
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Tah. 8. 101. Alienated, Minio -i 

p. 138. f. 102. Hooded, Sfirrat. Hid, y. IOn.- 
f. 103. Furnished with an up[ieu<l..’e, Dnnitut 
mitsdpuld: ,/lJ04. Jointed, Faparu tn/pfxh s, 

^.140. /. 105. Binate,/). 141. /. 100. Ternate 
/. i07. Interruptedly Pinnate, 142. /. 108. 

Pinnate in a lyratc form, p. 142. /. 109. Pinnati 

in a whorled manner, yy. 143. /. 110. Auricled : 
/’.111. Compound,/;. 144. /■112. Doubly com¬ 
pound, or Twice ternate ; /’. 113. 'i'lirice (om- 

pound, or Thrice ternate ; /ilj4. Pedate, //c/- 

/cborns, p. 145. 

Tais. 9. Appendages. /'. 11.5. Stipnlas of 

latifolim, p.nC); also an abruptly pinnated leaf, 
ending-in atendril,/). 141. f. 116. Stipulas united 
to the footstalk, 'm lloia, p. 175; also a pinnated 
leaf with a terminal leaflet, p. 141. /'. 117. Floral 
leaf of Tilia, p. 176. f. 118. Coloured floral 
iQuycs, Lavandula Stdcchas: /-llO- Sj>inou.s 

ones, Atractylis cancellata: Thorns, 

Hippoph 'dt rhamnoidca, p. 17S. f. 121. Prickles, 
p. 178. f. 122. Tendril, Latbyrus latifo'iun: 
f. 123. Glands of the Moss Rose, p. 180. f. 124. 
Hairs ; f. 125. Bristles of Echiuhi pyrcnaicum, 

p. 180. 

Tab. 10. Inflorescence. f.\2Q. Whorl, in 
p. 183. f. 127. Whorled leaves, and axillary 
'owe -.s, of Hivmo'is vulsfur'ix, p. 183. /'. 128. 
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(41>istcr,7if/7«',y; f. 129. Spike, Ncollia.spiralis : 
/'. 130. Less correct Spike, Veronica ,spicala, 
p. 184. /'. 131. Spikclet, Bromus,p. 185. f, 132. 
Corymb: f. 133. Corymbose fascicle, Achillea, 
p. 186. /. 134. Fascicle, Dianihus Armeria, 

p. 186. f. 135. Head or Tuft, Trifolium: f. 136. 
Simple Umbel, Eiicalpptus piperita, p. 188. /. 137. 
Simple Umbel in the natural order of Umbcllata', 
Astrantia major, with the Involucrum, a : 

Tah. II. /. 138. Compound Umbel, Laserpitmm. 
simplex, with its general Involucrum, a, and par¬ 
tial one, b,]>. 188. f. 139. Cyme, Lauru-stinus, 
p. 188. /'. 140. Panicle, Oat, ■}>. 189. /. 141. 

Hunch, Common Vine, ^>. 190. 

Calyx. 142. or Calyx properly 

so called, Dianthas delioides, p. 194. f. 143. 
Tnvoiucnnn. .so called, in Aincnione, p. 197. /. 144. 
Invol ucrum or I/idi/siam of Feins, ji. 197. f. 145. 
One of the same separate, with a capsule and its 
ring. /. 146. Catkin of the Hazel-nut, p. 198. 

Tah. 12. Calyx and Corolla, with Nectary, /i 147. 
Sheath of the Narcissus; a, the Petals, called by 
Jussieu, Calyx; h, the Crown or Nectary, see ji. 209. 
f. 148. Husk of Grasse,s, p. 199. f. 149. Awns. 
f. 150. Scaly Sheath, Pterogoniuni Smithii,p.200. 
>151. Veil of the same, p. 200, 210. f. 152. 
,Tungermannia epiyphlla, showing a, the Calyx, 

2 K 2 
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jP.20O; b, tlie Neil or Coraila, p. 200 210. and 
f, the unopened Capsule. f. l/>3. W rapper, 
Agarieux: ,/ll-54. Radical Wrapper, 201. 

/•I 55. MouopetalousSalver-shaped Corolla./>.2()4. 
/. 156. Polypetaldus Cruciform Corolla: f. 157. 
A separate Petal of the .same; <7, Claw ; b, Border; 
/. 158. Unequal Corolla, Butumiu, p. 204. 

T.\I3. 13. /'. J.id. Beil-.sliaped Corolla: 160 

Funnel-shaped: /’. 161. Rinaent : /'. 162. Per¬ 
sonate, Aiit'irrliiiium riitvidaliin:. //. 20.>. /', 163. 

Papilionaceou.s. l.ulhitrHs. /’. 164. Standard of 

the same ; /'. H)~>. One of the winy-s ; /I 166. 

Keel; f. 107. Stamens, Style, Ac.; /'.lOs. In¬ 

complete Corolla, Rittcra. ■ f. 161). Ptloria. or 
regular flowered variety of Antirrli 'nium L'uiaria, 
p. 206. /. 170. Nectary in the Calyx of Tro- 
p(£oium: /. 171. Nectary ofp. 212. 
/. 172, 173. The same part in Epioicdiiim: f. 174. 
Pair of Nectaries in Aconilum, p. 212. /’. 175. 

Fringed Nectaries in Panicmia, p. 213. 

Tab. 14. Stamens, Pistils and Fruit. /. 176. A 
Stamen: a, filament; /;, anther, p. 215, 2IG. 
y. 177. Pistil: germen; b, style; e, stigma, 
p. 217,218. /. 178. Capsule of an-annual Afe- 

seynbrpanthemurn, open and shut, p. 221. f. 179. 
Transverse section of the capsule of/)rrf«rfl,p. 2fi2, 
showing the partitions and columell(£. f. 180. 
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S.'H<jua^ or Pod ; 181. Silicula, or Pouch, 

/o 224. /■ 182. Lcf^iime, 22d. /.183. Stone- 
fruit, 220. /. 184. Apple: /.185. Berry: 

/. 186. Compound Berry, 227. / 187. Berry 
oi Pamflora .suberoia, p. 22H. f. 188. Cone, 
Lard), p. 231. /’. 189. Capsule of a Moss, 

Splachnum, with its fleshy base, or apophysis, a, 
and fringe, h, p. 397, 398. 

Tab. 15. /. 190. Bairen flower of a Moss, much 

mao^nified, after'ledwig: y'. 191. Stamens, with 
the Pollen l oming forth, and the jointed fllameuts, 
p. 396. /'. 192. Fertile flower of a Moss, con- 

.sisting of numerous pi.stils, only one of which in 
general c'uncs to perfection. They are also accom¬ 
panied by jointed filaments : /'. 193. A germi¬ 

nating seed of (lyinnostomum pt/rifonf/c, from 
Hedwig likewise, .showing its expanding embryo: 
f. 194. The same more advanced : /'. 195. The 

same much further advanced, and become a young 
plant, showing its leaves and branched radicles, 
p. 234. /’. 196. Voung plant of f’/wA'/vV/ hyyrome- 
trica, exhibiting the same parts, y/. 398. /'. 197. 

Powdery wart of a Lichfu, presumed to be its 
barren flower : /’. 198. Perpendicular section, 

magnified, of the Shield or fruit of a Lichen, 
showing the seeds imbedded in its disk, yi. 401. 

199. Section of the seed of a Date, Phaniv 
dactylifera, from Gan-tncr, the bulk of which is a 
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Lard Albumen^ p. 235, having a lateral cell in 
which is lodged the horizontal embryo, a, p. 232. 
/. 200. Section ofthe Vitellus in Zftma, from the 
same author, with its embryo a, witli w'hich it is, 
as a cotyledon, closely connected, p. 230.yi20J. 
Rough coats of the seeds in Cijnoglmsittn,p. 242. 
f. 202. An//u,9 of a Can.v, p. 242. f. 203. 
Seedof4/;c//V/, with its cup-shaped Arilht,s,p. 240. 
/‘.204. Pappifs, or Seed-down, of Tragojtogon, 
^.244. /. 205. Tail of the seed in Dryax: 

/. 20G. Beaked fruit of Scimdi.v, with its seeds se- 
.parating from their base, p. 245. /. 207. Winged 
seed of Emhothrium, p. 245. /. 208. Section of 
the conical Receptacle of the Daisy, with its calyx : 
f. 209. Cellular Receptacle of Onopordmrpp. 248. 
f. 210. Ligulate floret with both stamens and pistil, 
in a Dandelion,^. 250. /-Sll. Ligulatefloret 
with only a pistil, in the radius of a Daisy, p. 250. 
/.212. Tubular floret from the disk of the .same, 
having stamens and a fertile pistil ,jil 250. j.2Yi. 
Capsule of a Moss with a double fringe, the lid 
shown apart,39G. /•2i4. A portion of the 

same fringe magnified, p. 398. 
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.1. Index of remarkable Wants, or those of which 
any particular Mention, or any Change in their 
Classification, is made. 


Auroma, ;!().« 

Ahrus fiiccatonn'-. 

AiCr, '{-(.‘J 

• - ,‘>4 

Adilya, 

Escii/ks HtpjH)C(istauHiii,\ 0 
Agdriciis ileliciosus, (>t) 
Agrimouia, CfXf, 340 
Ailantkus, joj, ;;yi 
A/ga, 401—404 
Alopecuras Oulbosus, 93 
Amuranthus, .‘i0l2, 385 
A nutri/llh furtnosissima, ‘itii 
Amhroiinut. 38 1, 387 
Amorphu, C05 
Anagallis, 207 
Anemom’. 1<)7 
Augiopteris, 314 
Annom hexapelala, 180 
Anthoxanthum, 04 
Apargia hirta, 88 
AphyUiu, 350 
Aponogcton, 341, 340 
Aiiuilkid, 385 
Arenaria, 294, 302 
Aristulocfiia C'lematitis, 273 

- Sipho,‘27-i,3\5 

Artocarpus, 384 
A rum, 07,70,21 1 , 38 1 , 387 
Arundo JRamhos, Ol 
Ash, 49, 93; 103 
AsperifiduT, 335 
Asperula, 04 
Athrodacltfth, 302, ,'!89 
Atrach/lii, aimcU(itii, 177 


\ triplex, 320, '92 
Aucuba, 301 

Baiiilrou, Ol, 301 
liarhci r\, 204 
) llaiihuiia, 305 

Begoniu cupeiii-i'-, .>12 
Blaeiis, .370 
Black rose, 73 
Blandfordtn, 245, 29 ■ 
B/itiim, 229 
Boletus bofiuus, Of) ' 
Bonnpurtea, 304 
Broditru, 209 
Brniissoiielui, 230 
BrorcaUia, 30<) 

Bryonia, 380 
BuOronia, 304 
Biifihnia, 309 
Butcu, .104 

Cactus cocchie/lijer, 275 
Crniopteris, 3 14 
Calamagrostis, 313 
Calceolaria, 30,'l 
Calla, 381, 387 
Calomeria, 304 
Canria, 37 j 
Cannabis, 268, 390 
Captira, 340 
Carex, 242 
Carlina, 308 
Carpiniis Betufus, 198 
Caryocar, 350 
Caryopll^Ue(C, .">31, 345 
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Cari/i>phi/lliis, 347 
Cetosia, ‘2(i:3 
Cera^tiuM, 3'27 
Ceraloitia, 3f)3 
Ccratopcitiliiiii, 302 
C/uira, ‘27‘2, 384 
Cheiiaitl/iiis C/ieiri, (j.> 

- tristis, (k'l 

Cheiidotuum, 38 
Clieny, cion ble- blossomed, 
‘219 

iliioiiauthus rii-giiiica, 73 
Chlonirithiis iticonsptciius, (>3 
C/in/suiithewiuit indicam, (io 
Cinchona officinaih, 39 
Cissanipelos, 313 
Cistus creticu':, 131 
Citrus, 3(j3 
CIconic, 330, 333 
Climbing plants, 97 
C/iii/tia, 390 
Coffee, 279 
Columnifacc, 338 
Commelina Zaiionia, 229 
(Compound tlowcrs, 3()7 
Cone hill in, 303 
Conferva hiillusa, 170 
Conlovtcc, 33(), 378 
Coicopsis, 370 
Cor in rill, 391 
Corniis inasciilti, 55, 130 
Corjjininii'ii, .172 
Crassiila odoratissiinii, 93 
Crucfercc, 334, 333 
('lieumis, 389 
Cncurhiia, 386 
Cine at a, 78, 84 
Cijunnis \eliiuibo, 233, 237, 
3(J0, 314 

Cyras retoliUa, 2f)9 
Clypre.ss, 229 
Cyprijiedium, 373, 37 > 

( 380 


Cytisus iMlniriiuiii, 363 

Ihiphiie puntica, 63 
llarea, 314 
Devil’s-bit, 88 
Did isoniii, 303 
Di rtiiiiiiiiis iil/iiis, 131 
Dil/eiiiii, 303, 331 
Diotuea niiiscipii/ii, 139, 138 
Dodcciiihevii Mcadia, 75 
Dog-rose, 280 
Doi/theya, 81, 233 
Doistciiin, 305 
Draconliiini, 381 
J^tiranfii, 308 

E/icagniis, 314 
Ensiita', 298 , 333 
Epidciidnim ciisifohniii, (i.J 
Epii/iediuiii u/piiiiiin,~ 12,292 
Epipuctis \idus ads, 90 
Equiscium hpemak, 18, ()2 
Eriocalia, 302 
Erodiiiiii, 339 
Err urn, 31)1 
Eiicalpptus, 37 
Ear lea, 391 ' 

Euphorbia, 199,295,303,346 

I'Vrns, 197, 39 I 
Finn, 230, 272, 39:! 

Fihrcs, 1 < 17 , 394 
Flores trhles, 93 
Fontaiiiesia, 304 
Fcrslera, 3/3 
Frajiitiiis Drum, 131 
Fumuria, 359 
Fungi, 404—407 

Gaullheria prorumbens, 65 
Gentiana, 39, 303, 323 
Georgia, 304 
Geiim rivak, 2If) 
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(j/aiicium pfiitnicium, i!fi2 
lilorioMt, '2(i3, 311 
(ili/cyrrhiza, 302 
(ioodi'iiia, 30,'J 
(juiird tribe, 380, 388 
(jiTisbcp, 380, 392 
(irmiu, 3Hl 
(iiii’ttiirdu, 380 
Ginide/ia, 303 
G i/psnjdiil(t, ,302 

llijftn/e;ia coixinea, ,320 
llcdi/!-,intm pi/raiis, iOj) 
UchiDillnis (i/i/iiiiis, 5j, 149 , 

107 , .102 

. . . Inlu'rosHS, 89 

l]elirte)r>~, 380 
Jle/»('ro<'iil/is, 2fl3, 302 
Hemp, 2(i8 
IIfpntifa:, 4rK) 

JIcn/niiium mottorehh, 90 
Hcrnandia, 2,!0, ,303 
Ukracium, 280 
Hilliu, ,30<4^ 

Hippomane Mam inelhi, 103 
Ilippophde rhammides, 241, 

390 

Hippuris, 183, 257, 331 
Holniskioldia, ,120 
Hop, 1,72 

Hoi'se-chesmit, 110 
Humca, 304 
JlyoM i/anius, 314 
llypnum, 2(X) 

Uhcebrum Paronychia. 17 O 
Iris persica, 00 
- tuberosa, 91 

.fatropha urens, 201 
Jerusalem artichoke, 89 
■ f uiiger)ncinnifi,2()0,^ 11,4f)0 


Ka/inia, 2()4 
Kleinhovia, 380 
Knappia, 300 

Lace-bark, 22 
Lachenalia tricolor, 92 
Lasiopelnlum, 303 
Lalhyriis Apliiica, 170 

- odoratiis, 278 

--- salno.s, 303 

l.avtilvra arborea, 85 
Leea, .38,7 
Lemna, 2.77, 384 
Lichen, 401 

Jjgusticiiin coruuhieme, 307 
LUiucecc, 340 

Ldhun bulbiferurn, 47, 91. 
lOfl, 114, 217 

- candidum, 47 

I Anno a, 218, 30,7, 309 
L i / liospe rni urn, -302 
I>i\ ei'« orts, 400 
J.ubelia, 323 

- Cohtmnea, 309 

- iongijiora, l6'3 

Loniccra iicrulea, 109 
Louichea, 304 
Ltirido', 330 
lychnis dioica, 282, 327 

Magnolia, 30.5 
Maltese oranges, 73 
Maicncea', 3,58 
iMarclitintia, 400 
Meadow Saflion, 257 
Medicago falcuta, 204 
Melaleuca, 300 
Mentha, 181, 353 
Mereurialis, 391 
Mese/nbryanthemum noctifio- 
rum, 03 
Mespilus, 228 
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Mintoia pMtUca, 34, Hfe 

. sensitivu, 168 

Mirabilis, SI \,S79 

Mnhm, 399 
iloiadcria, 339 
MoiiocoiyledoHes, 4(i 
Monsoitia, 3f>3 
Morns, 3 S3 

Mosses, '2i)th a 10, “34. 238, 
;;g{,_400 
Munchhausia, 36(> 

Mnrreca, SO*) 

Musa, 238 ' 

Musci, 3<Ki—4(K> 

Mussantla, 177 
4/j/osoO's, 68, 182 
Mi/ristica, 392 
Myrii, .347 

Nandina domeslka, 411 
Ntistus, 301 
Kelumbiian, SOI 
Neottia acaulis, 103 

- spiralis, 96 

Nepenthes dislillatoria, 1.39, 
138, 376, .392 
Nopal, 275 

Norfolk island. Pine of, 81, 
233 • 

Nympheea, 136,164,2/0,312 

Omphalea, 387 
Orchideic, 80, 89,373 —:>?(>, 
379 

Orchis albida, 91 

- hifolia. 1)6 

- militai is, 63 

Onanmtui) -’'62 
Ornithopu- perpiisillus, 114 
Oro3«s yhatirus, 142 
Oxfiiis, 241, 31.'>, S.'>7 

~— seTisitiru, 168 


Palme:, 46, 30, 108, 234, 
261,407 

Pandanm, 302, 389 
PapUionacecc, 344,3()0—363 
Parietaria, 264 
Parnassia, 213, 263 
Passiflora, 228, 336, .377 
Pelargonium, .136 

- triste, 6,3 

Periploca grrcca, .379 
Phleum pratense, 33, 93' 
Phyllachne, 376 
Pine-apple, 237 
Finns, 387 

- Cembra, 81 

Pislacia, 390 

- Lenliscus,2S0' 

Pistia, 337, 380 
Plane-tree, its buds, 109 
Poa bitlbosa, 92 
Polemonium ca riileum, 66 
Pomacece, 347 
Populus dilaiata, 131 
Potamogeton, 1.35, 270 
Pothos, 381 
Precie, 336 
Primula marginata, !•> 
Protcacea, 334 
Pteranthus, 304 
P ter is, 314 
Pyrus Malus, 112 

lielhania, 370 
Ithupu, 261 
Rhodlola, 320, 391 
Ribes, 317 

-•- nigrum, 220 

Rittera, 203 
Rivularia, 404 
Rosa alba, 281 
Rosacea-, .340, .348 
Rotacece, 336 
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Rulnuceff, 175 
liumex sanguineus, 60 
Rniqna, ^70 
Riitacea’, ‘241, 344 
Jinta graveokns, 2ti3 

Salacia, 3*1) 

Sahcurn'ni, 331 
SaUx, IS, 198, 2S0, ,')S2 
Salvia llanninam, 177 

- pamijera, ‘-S1 

Sanguhtirha, 21 s 
Sarrm cuia, 1 .j; •, 294 
S(L. if raga, 21)3 
Scuhio'ia su(ci‘>a, SS 
Scbeuchzcria, 305 
Schzceukia uuterivaiia, 3i >7 
Scitamined', 331, 373, 375 
Scopolia, 380 
Senebiera, 91) 

Sept as, 342 
Scriphium, 372 
Sigi'sbeckia, SfifI 

- floscalosa, 250 

Si/cne inflata, 282 
Stsi/rinc/nuia, 35() 

SniUhia sensitiva, 1()8, 303, 
302 

Sola/idra graiuli/luro, 113 
Spergulu, 294 
Spirrea ulinaria, (i5 
Sprengelia, 300 
Sferculia, 346, 388 
Stilago, 376 
Stipa, 246 
Slrelitzia, 304 
Struwpjia, 376 
Stuurtia, 304 
Sh/ddivrn, 376, 37? 

r;il)aslicci, 61 
Tamarindits, 37>6 


Taxtis nueifera, 230 
Teesdalia, 354 
Tetraphis, 304 
I'hea, 350, 358, 366 
'I'lielymitra, 375 
Theobrnma, 304 
'Jilbca, 334 
Tmesipten 314 
'I'ournejoi tt,i, J()4 
Icagopugoii major, 281 
Tnc/ilalis, 227 
Trifolluin. 89, 302 

- - (iJficiiKile, 03 

Tiollius antcricariu';, 308 
’J'i'OjHColani, 74 , 85, 3 4-2 
Tiilbaghia, 209 
Tvssilago, 309 

Vmbellifcire, 337 
Vrvdo Candida, 281 
- jiumenti, 282 

Valism’iin spiralis, 272, 389 
Vauchcria, 404 
Ventenatia, 377 
\ icia, 89 
I intinaria. 22(5 
Viola, 323 
Viscnni album, lOO' 
f dis {piiwjuejhlia, 179 

Willows, 28, 49, 151, ‘>80, 
382 

\unthc, 392 
Xanthoi ch/ca, 

Xi/lopia, 3S8(' 

Vew, '229 

Zmlcia, 381 
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Abrupt leaves, 128, 141 
Acaufes, plantte, 103 
A cerosum, thiiuni, 12-1 
Acheuiunt, 22.3 
Adnaciforme, I.'!? 
Adnus, 228, 'i.'lB 
Aaileu^, 178 
Acuminafi(t/i, f tilinm, 129 
Acufiim, fol. iCK 
Adprrssa, 1 IS 

Afhirfideti'!, caulis, (Hi 
Agi^rugute flowers, e.jO 
A irgregad, pcduticuli, lOO 
Air-ve.ssels, l.')9 
Ala, 205, 24,5 
Alatus, caulis, 101 
Albumen, 8.S, 2.34—2.37 
Alburnum, 27 
A lienat urn, folium, 138 
A Iter ua, folia, lid, 142 
AUernh ramosus, caulis, 99 
Amentum, 197, 251 
Amplexicaulia, folia, 120 
Anceps, caulis, 100 

- , folium, 137 

Angiocarpi,fungi, 40(j 
Ant/iera, 215 
Aplipllce.planta, 116 
Apophysis, .307 
Apothecium, 402 
Appendages, 174 

-of the seed, 24fi 

Appendiculatum, fol. 1,3fl, 
158 

Apple, 22ti 


Atillus, 240—24*8 
Aruttt, 199 

Arrow-shaped leaf, 12.5 
Artirulata, radix, 92 
Artii ulattim, folium, 140, 
142 

Articulatiis, caulis, 100 

■-. ml mils, )04 

Aniticial svsteins, 288 —290, 

. M 

A unculatum, folium, 143 
Aveniiim. fol. 1.34 
Aul-sliaped leaf, l.">,> 

Awn, 199 

Axillaris, pedunculits, 106 

Bacca, 227—2.30 
Hacillum, *102 
Bark, 21 

Barren flowers, 249 
Basi trinerve, folium, 134 
Beak, 245 
Beard, 199 
Berry, 227—2,30 
Biflori, pcdunculi, 107 
Bigemiuaiurn, folium, 144 
Biiohnm, fol. 126 
Bina, folia, 117 
Binatum, folium, 141 
BipiunatiJidum,foL 127 
Bipinnaium,foi, 145 
Biternalum,fol. 145 
Blislery leaf, 132 
Blunt leaf, 128 
llotany, 9 
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I'riti fiiai IS, caalis, 99 
Ik'iiiii’ii, IJfi, 199, ‘2.53 
IiIkIs, |lr9 

liiilhosii, radix, 91,93 
Ihiiliilnm, folium, 132 
Htincli, 189 

Cati/plra, 200. 210, 396 
Calpx, 190—202 
Cambium, 30 
Campanulata, corolla, 204 
Canaliculatum, folium, lOG 
Capituhim, isj 
( apstila. 22*2—224 
Cariini, 205 
( arinatnm, folium, 13G 
Cnrnosum, jhl. l.SG 
('(irtilagiuciim, Jul. 130 
('aikin, 197, 2.) 1, 251 
Caliiliis, 197 
( Hilda, 2 15 
Cauilex, 84, 85 
Caiiliiia, folia, IlG 
( (uilinus, pcdiiiiciiliis, 105 
Can Us, 95—104 
( III: us, rail I is, 103 
C'ellular intc'>unient, 19 
('cutral vessels, 40 
('hannelled leaf, 13() 
Characters of plants, 293— 
299, 353 

Ciliatim, folium, 130 
Ciuu'.tcr-shaped leaf, 137 
Circiimscissa, capsitla, 334 
Cirriferi, petioli, 107 
Cirrosum, folium, 129, 144 
Cirrus, 178—180 
Climbing stems, 97 
Cloven leaf, 12<) 

Cluster, 183 

foarciata, paniciila, 189 
f occiim, 224 


Coloratum,Joliiim, I,!! 
Coloured leaf, 1,34 
Columella, 222 
Coma, 245 
Ci)mpletiis,Jtos, 249 
Compositafjolia, 121, 140— 
146 

Compound flowers, 249,367 

—372 

-leaves, 121,140 

‘ —146 

( onipressum, folium, 13( i 
Coiicavum,fol. 1.3.1 
Ci>iiduplicaliim,fol. 132 
Cone, 231 
Couferta, folia, 1 Hi 
('onjiigiUum, folium, 143 
Coiiiiaiii, folia, 120 
Coiriiliim, 79, 2.32 
( 'ordatum, folium, 1 '25 
( oriareiim, fol. 138 
('orolla, 1 93 ,20.3—21 d, 286 
Corynibus, 185 
Cosluliiiiiyjolium, l.i.) 
Cotyledon.-, 79 , 2,53—237 
Creiialiim, folium, 130 
Crcscent-siiapcd Icat^ 125 
Crispum, folium. 13.3 
( 'riicformis, corolla, 20.>, 
. 354 , .357) 

Cucullattim, folium, 138, 156 
Ciilmiis, 104 
Cuueiforme, folium, 1 23 
Cu)) of the tlower, 193—202 
Culled leaf, 1,33 
Cuspidatum, folium, 1 29 
Cuticle, 14 
Cylindrical leaf, 1,35 
Cpma, 188, 196,251—253 
( i/phclla, 403 


Dccidumii, folium, 138 
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Decompmlum,fuh 144 
Decurraxia, folia f 121, 142 
Deaimto, fo/- 117 
Deltoidcs, folium, 124, IS? 

Demersa, folm, 119 
Dcutaium, folium, 130 
Difrcssa, folia, 119 
Dcpwsnm, folium, 1 3(5 
Detcrmimle ramosus, cauli^ 
99 

.Diamond-sliapcd loaf, 124 
Dicoh/iedouo, HO 
DijTusa, luiiiii ula, 1H9 
D/fusm, caii/is, <)H 
Dif latum, tolmm, 111 
Dioici,fores, 245), 320 
Discus, 2 jO 

Diseases of plants, 2* o —28, ' 
Dissecturn, folium, 1 2(i 
])issepime)itim, 222 
Disticlia, folia, 118 
JJistichus, caulis, 90 
Do la hriformc, f')li tim, 1)7 
Double flowers, 217, 210 
Jlown of the seed, 244 
Drupa, 226, 228 
Duplicato-serrata, folia, 130 
Dust of the anther, 216 

Ellipticum, folium, 123 
Emarginaiavtjfol, 128 
Embryo, 79, 2,32 
Eme7-su, folia, 110 
Endorhizee, 239 
Endosperm, 234, 240 
Enerre, folium, 134 
EnodiSfCulmus, 104 
Ensiforme, folium, 136 
Entire leaf, 129 
Epidermis, 14 
Equal corolla, 204 
Equitanlia,folia, 121 


En’cla, folia, 118 
Eicctus, cauiis, 06 
Erosntn,folium, 131 
Evergreen leaves, 138 
Excitability, 52 
Eiorkka, 239 

Fall of the leaf, 277 
Fusciculata, folia, 1 17 
I'asrlciilalus, ranlis, 10,1 
Ea.scirulus, l8(i 
Fertile llo\ver,s, 240 
Eilaosa. radii, 8(5 
I’lddle-.-'liapi d leaf. J2,l 
Ei/amciifiim, 21 
Fiu^eied leaf, bt 1 
Eissiim, fidium, 126 
Flagcllilonnis, cauiis, 08 
Flesliy leaf, llKi 
Fic.i'uosus, cauiis, 08 
Flint, 61 
Floral leaf, 176 
Flores tristes, 63 
Florets, 240 
Elorifera, folia, 121 
Flosculi, 240 
Folium, 11 5 
Foilicutus, 223 
Forcing, 75 
Fiinge of mosses. 308 
Fringed leaf, 1,30 
Frons, 108 
Fructification, 192 
Filler am, 174 

Functions of leaves, 147— 
173 

- of stamens and 

pistils, 2,54—274 
Funnel-shaped corolla, 204 
I'ltsiformis, radix, 87 

(ialhultis, 220 
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(Jails, 271W281 
(iemma, lOy 

Gemmaceus, pedunculus, 1 Ofi 
Geniculaliis, atlmusj 104 
Genus, genera, 2() 1—298 
Germ, 232 
GervLCu, 21H 
GibijiaiifJ'uHum, 1.00 
Glabel', lot 
(ilaiul, 180, 21.-;, 214 
Glandahi, ISO 
Glii)t<lit/osiaii,Jv/ti(iii, 131 
Glaiirits, 102 
Gill Ilia, 199, 2.1» 1 

(Jral'tnifr, 72 
Graiiulala, radix, 92 
Glim, 57 

(ii/iniwcurp;,fi(ugi, 4( >(i 

J lairs ot'plants, ISO—182 
1 iiilbi’rd-sliai)eii leaf, 125 
liastatmn, jhiiiim, 125 
llateliet-shaperl leaf, i.')7 ' 
[lead of dowers, J87 
IJcart-shaped leaf, 12.1) 

Heat, 7.4 

ilei'bariiaa, 408—414 
IJiluiii, 2;'i8 
Ifirtiis, 102 
Hisjddus, 102 
Hollow leaf, 130, 138 
Honey, 2o0, 211—214 
Honey dew, 152 
Hooded leaf, 138, 15() 
Horizontalia, folia, 118 
Husk, 199 
llymeuiuDi, 400 
ll^pocratcri)ornns,eurol.‘2.0i 

Inihricata, folia, 117 
linniersa,joita, 119 
Incauus, 102 


Incisum, folium, 120 
ItKompleta, corolla, 205 
Incompktus.fos, 249 
Incurva,folia, 118 
Indusium, 197 
Ino-quale, folium, 127 
Inerme, folium, 130 
Ivjiexa,foli(i, IIS 
Infloresccnlia, 183 
jafaiulibaliformis, corol. 204 
I ategerrimum, folium, 12< 1 
Integrum, fol. 122. 129 
Inlcrnodh, pedunciilui, lOO 
InlerrapiP. pinnalum, folium, 
112 

Invuluccllum, lyO, 25.1 
lui'olucrum, 19.)—197,251 — 
251 

Jinviutam, folium, 1,32 
Irre^Rilai corolla, 204 
lulus, 197 

•lagged leaves, I3l 
•lagged-pointed leaves, 128 
Jeiiy, 57 

Jointed leaf, 140, 142 

Keel, 205 
Keeled leaf, 13() 
Kidney-shaped leaf, 125 
Knobs, 89 

Laciniatum, folium, 120 
Jitrvis, 101 
Lamella', 4O0 
Lamina, corolla', 203 
Lana fas, 9)2 
lAinccolatum, folium, 125 
I Mt era I is, pedunculus, 10(> 
J^UMis, cnnlis, 98 
LeaUicry leaf, 138 
Leaves, 11.5—17."' 
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I A’men, 

U/<tT/21,28 

Light, itseffl'cts, Itw—173 
Ligulati,Jimcii/i, 250 
Limbus, corolht, 203 
Liiiearc, folium, 123 
Lingiiliiium, folium, ISS 
Lion-toolhed leaf, 425 
Lirelln, 403 

Lobatum, folium, 122, 120’ 
Lobed leaf, 122, 120' 
Lomeutum, 225 
I.Hiiulatuin. folium, 1 2.) 
I.i/riilinn,Jol. 120, 142 

MaculaCtis, 102 
MednUa, 31—34 
Memhrana, 2'5B 
Mcmbramceiun, folium, 138 
Milk, 57 

Monocott/ledoues, idanta, 40, 
80,' 170, 233 
lMonoici,Jlores, 240, 310 
Mucilage, 57 
Mucronatum, folium, 120 
Multijiori, pedunculi, 107 
Mutica, gluina, 200 

Naked flowers, 240 

•-- leaf, 135 

'Naiautia,folia, 119 
Natural systems, 288—200, 

3oh_,330 

Neciarium, 203, 211 —214 
Needle-shaped leaf, 124 
Nervosum,foliufti, 133 
Nicked leaf, 128 
Nitidus, 101 

Nomenclature, 299—314 
Notched leaf, 130 
Nucamentum, 197 
Nudum,folium, 135 


\udus, tlos, 1 2 lo 

Nm, 220 

Obliijua, folia, 118 
Oblique leaf, at the base, 127 
Obloitgum, folium, 123 
Obovaturn, folium, 123 
Obtimtm.JoHum, 128 

. . cum acuniiue, 129 

Ocri’ii, 177 
Odoiii', 02 

(ippofita. folia, I 10, 142 
Oppodl iful ill ', palt f lint I us, 
loO 

l)tbicitlatiini, folium, )22 
(huie. folium, 123 
Oi'tiliim, folium, 122 
Oxalic acid, 50 

Pnlmatum, folium, VZ7 
Vaudurilorme, folium, 125 
Panirula, ISf) 

Pd^iiiioiiarea, corolla, 20.) 
Pupillosus, 101 
Pappus, 244 
Pifrlitions, 222 
Purtitum, folium, 120 
Futeiilia, folia, 1 IS 
Pectiuat urn, folium, 127 
Pedatum, folium, 145 
Pedicellus, l(,i5 
Pedumulus, 105 
Pellicula, 240 
Peltnta,folia, 120 
Penlagonus, caulis, 100 
Pepo, 228 

Perfect flowers, 240 
Perfodata, folia, 120 
Perianthimn, 104 
Pericarpium, 104, 220—-231 
Perichretium, 2(K) 

Peridium, 4()ti 
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Per/siumiiim, :][)H 
't’o'Mi/iata, roivl/it, ‘20j 
I'crspiration of plants, .jj, 
14H—150 
I‘eta I urn, 193, ‘203 
l^edolaia, foliu. 119 
Petioliib, 107 
Piletti,, 40“ 

PHo^-u.-. 10'2 
puli'.. !^^0--!^■2 
Piiiiiiilijiilttm. tiiliiiiii, i'-'7 
I ‘iiimiiinn, j.il. 141 — 1 l.i 
Pi^l Ilium, 19-1,217—'-’.'2'* 
Plaited leal', l.'i'J 
Pficutiuii, f iiliinn, 13'2 
Plamulii, i->( I 
Pod, 2'24 
Pallet Him, 40‘2 
1’oil)ted leal, 1'29 
Pollen, '210 
Pominn, ‘2‘20 
Pouch, '2'2-l- 
Pramanu, radii, 
Pramorium, folium, 1 '2S 
Piickle, I'H 
Procumhemi, eiiuli.i, 90 
Prolifer, ecuil. 9't 
Proslratu.'., caul. (K) 

P lilies, semi ids, '245 
Pubescence, 1 S( ) — 1 h‘2 
Puiictatum, f 'ldiiim, 1,'!'2 

Quadraiigularc,foil urn, 1 ‘24 
Uuadratigularis, eaiilis^ 100 
Quateriiii, folia, 117 
(luiua, folia. 117 
Quiuatum, folium, 141 
(luiiujua)tgulaie,fol. 1 ‘24 
Iluintjuintguliiris, cruilis, 100 

liaremH'., liei 
Haduaha, folia, 1 lO 


Radiciius, raidis, 99 
Hadicuht, 84, ‘2.19 
Radius, <250 
Ramea, folia, 110 
Rameuttt, 181 
Rameiis, peduiiculus, ir;5 
Riimosissimns, raiilis, 99 
l‘a\s, '250 

Reeej>laeidii)it,\{) 1,'218—'2.' 
Rci'liiinta. folia, 11k 
Rceliiiatiis, raitlis, 9'> 
llecliis, (anil',. !48 
Rcciirva, folio, 1 i 
Refle.U't, iiilia, 1 Ik 
Kctrulai coroli::^ i ■ 
Reidforme,fuliam, 125 
Repaudum, fuliuni, I 11 
Jlejieii.s, catilfs, 99 
————, radu,is7 
Pcsin, .17 

Restipiiiala, folia, 119 
Retusinii, folium, 1‘28 
Rerohitumi folium. Ml 
Rliomlieiim, folium, 124 
llibhcd leaf, l.'l.S 
Ribless leaf, 1:14 
Riiigeiis. I'orotia, 2(>4 
Root, 8-4 

Rosacea, corolla, '205 
Rostrum, ^eiiiiiiis, 245 
Rotata, corolla, 204 
Rugged loaf, 1.12 
Rugosum, fplium, i:!2 
Ruiicinat urn, folium, 125 
Riindlc, 187 

Siigi tt lit li III, folium, 125 
Saiver-shaped coiolla, '20 1 
Samara, 

Sap, .50 

Sap-'CSseK, 35 
SaiC'H-ai p, 22 I 

2 r 
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Sarmentosus, caulii, 9H 
Healer, 101 
Scaly root.x, jej 
Sea rule fix, eaulif, 97 
Seapiis, 104 
Scar of tl)e seed, 238 
Secretions, 56 
Secundu, folia, 118 
Seed, 194, 231—247 
Seed-vessd, 104, 2204-231 
Semen, 194, 231—247 
Semicyliniraceum,foL 1 33 
Sempervirens, folium, 1 38 
Separated flowers, 249 
Serratitm, foUtnn, 130 
Scrrulatuin, folium, I Mu 
Sext,i/es,fuici, 107 
Sessiliu, folia, 120 
Sljarj) leaf, 128 
Siicath, QS6, 109, 200 
Sheathing leaves, 120 
Shrubs, 109 
Sihcula, 224 
Sihqua, 224 
Silver grain, 42 
Simplicia, folia, 121 
Sinuahim, folium, 126 
Skin, 238 

Solidus, caulis, 103 
Solitarius, pedunculus, 106 
Spadix, 199, 211 
Spar sa, folia, 116 
Sparsi, pedunculi, 107 
Spatha, 199 

Spatulatum, folium, 123 
Species of plants, 291, 298 
Spica, 184—186 
Spicula, 135 
Spike, 184—186 
Spikelet, 185 
Spina, 178 

Spinosum, folium, 129 


Spiral vessel,, .Ir 
Spone, 402 
Sporanpiitm, lo2 
Stamen, 1 !)3, 21—21 
Standard, 205 
Stis^ma, 218 
Stipes, 108 
Sttpula, 174—176 
Stone fruit, 226 
Striatm, 10*2 
Strictiis, caulis, 98 
Strolilus, 231 
Strophiohm, 246 
Sti/fus, 218 
Subniersa, folia, 119 
SubrotunJum, lolium, 122 
Siibse^sile folium, 1. ^) 
Subulalurn, folium, 1 3 ,» 
Sugar, 6f> 

Sulcatus, 102 

Supradecompositum, fol. 1 41 
Sword-shaped leaf, i,'>6 

Tail of a seed, 245 
Tendril, 178—180 
Teres, caulis, 100 

- , folium, 135 

Terminalis, pedunculus, lOfi 
Terna,folia, \ 17 
Ternatum, folium, 141 
Testa, 238 

Tetragonum, folium, 13? 
Tetragonus, caulis, 100 
Thalms, 402 
Thorn, 178 
Thyrsus, 189 
Tomentosus, 102 
Tongue-shaped leaf, 138 
Toothed leaf, 130 
Triangularc, folinrn, 124 
Triangularis, caulis, 100 
Trica, 403 
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ini^onutn, folium, 1 ‘M 
■I'rigouns, caulis, 1(X) 
Trilobum, folium, 126 
Tri nerve, folium, 134 
Tripliuerve, folium, 134 
Triqueter, caulis, 100 
Triquetrum, folium, 137 
Trowel-shaped leaf 124 
Truncatum,folium, 128 
Tuberosa, radix, 88 
Tubular leaf, 136 
Tubulosi.Jiosculi, 250 
Tubulosum,folium, 136, 156 
Tubus, 203 
'I’uft, 187 
Tunic, 240—243 

Vmbella,\87,ton,253 
Lridnided leaf, 122 
Vndulalum, folium, 13,3 
Unequal leal, 127 
Vupuis, 20.) 

XJnifori, pcdiniculi, 1"7 
L'liitcd fiDWCit,, 249 
Utricu/us, 22.) 

Vaginaulia, folia, 120 
Variegatum,folium, 13.1 


Varieties, 111 —114,291 
Vegetation, 77 
Veil, 210, 396 
Veinless leaf, 134 
Veiny leaf. 133 
Venosum,folium, 13.3 
Verrucosus, 101 
Verticalia, folia, 118 
Verticillata, folia, 117,143 
Verticillus, 183 
Veiillum, 205 
Villosus, 102 
Viscidus, 101 
Vbtal principle, 6, 81 
Vilellus, 235—237 
1 olubilis, caulis, 97 
\oka,20\ 

Wavy, 1.31 
Whoil, 183 
Whorled, 117, 143 
Wing, 245 
Wood, 25 
Wrapper, 201 

Yoked leaf, 143 
Yolk, 235—237 


THE END. 


Printed by Uicbftrd Taylor, 
R«d Lion Court, Fleet-Street. 
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PREFACE. 


After the many elementary works on Botany 
which have appeared in various languages, any 
new attempt of the same kind may, at first sight, 
seem unnecessary. But when we consider the ra¬ 
pid progress of the science within a few years, in 
the acquisition and determination of new plan|3, 
and especially the discoveries and*it&p^^ineiits 
id vegetable physiology: when we reflect on the 
views with -which those fundaidental works of 
Linnaeus, the basis of all following ones, were 
composed, and to whom they were addressed, 
we must he aware of their unfitness for purposes 
of general and popular utility, and that some¬ 
thing else is wanting. If we examine the mass 
of introductory books on botany in this light, we 
shall find them in some cases too elaborate and 
intricate, in others too pbscure and imperfect: 
they are also deficient in that very pleasing and 
instructive part of botany the anatomy and phy¬ 
siology of plants. There are indeed works, such 
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asRose’s Elements ofJ0fany, and Darwin’s P%- 
tologia, with which no such faults can be found. 
The former is a compendium of Linna?an learn¬ 
ing, the latter a store of ingenious philosophy; 
but they were designed for philosophers, and are 
not calculated for every reader. Linna;us and his 
scholars have generally written in Latin. They 
addressed themselves to physicians, to anato¬ 
mists, to philosophers, little thinking that their 
science would ever be the amusing pursuit of the 
young, the elegant and the refined, or they 
would have treated the subject differently. It ap¬ 
pears to me, therefore, that an introductory pub¬ 
lication is still desirable in this country, on an 
original plan, easy, comprehensive, and fit for 
general use; and such .were the reasons which 
first prompted me to the undertaking. 

When, however, I had proceeded a consider¬ 
able way in its execution, I found that such a 
work might not only serve to teach the first out¬ 
lines of the science, but that it might prove a 
vehicle for many observations, criticisms, and 
communications, scarcely to be brought together 
on any other plan : nor did it appear any ob¬ 
jection to the general use of the book, that, be¬ 
sides its primary intention, it might be capable 
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of leading into the depths of botanical philoso¬ 
phy, whether physiological, systematical, or cri¬ 
tical, any student who should be desirous of pro¬ 
ceeding so far. A volume of this size can indeed 
be but elementary on subjects so extensive ; but 
if it be clear and intelligible as far as it goes, 
serving to indicate the scope of the science of 
botany, and how any of its branches may be 
cultivated further, rny purpose is answered. The 
subject has naturally led me to a particular cri¬ 
ticism of the Linntean system of arrangement, 
which the public, it seems, has expected from 
me. Without wasting any words on those specu¬ 
lative and fanciful changes, which the most ig- 
norant may easily make in an artificial system ; 
and without entering into controversy, with the 
very few competent writers who have proposed 
any alterations; I have simply stated the result 
of my own practical observations, wishing by 
the light of experience to correct and to confirm 
what has been found useful, rather than rashly 
to overthrow what perhaps cannot on the whole 
be improved. 

As the discriminating characters of the Lin- 
na;ap system are founded in nature and fact, 
and depend upon parts essential to every species 
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of plant wlien in perfection ; and as llu; applica¬ 
tion of them to practice is, above ail other sy¬ 
stems, easy and intelligible : I coucene nothing- 
more useful can be done than to peitect, upon 
its own principles, any parts ot this system that 
experience may'^ show to have Ix'cn originally 
defective. This is all I presume to do. Specu¬ 
lative alterations in an artificial system arc end¬ 
less, and scarcely answer any more useful purpose 
than changing the orderof letters in an alphabet. 
The philosophy of botanical arrangement, or the 
study of the natural affinities of plants, is quite 
another matter. But it would be as idle, while 
we pursue this last-mentioned subject, so deep 
and so intricate that its most able cultivators are 
only learners, to lay aside the continual use of 
the Linnaean system, as it would- be for philolo- 
gists and logicians to slight the convenience, and 
indeed necessity, of the alphabet, and to substi¬ 
tute the Chinese character in its stead. If the 
following pages be found to elucidate and tocon- 
firm this comparison, I wish the student to keep 
it ever in view; 

The illustration of the Linnaean system of 
classification, though essential to my purpose, 
is however but a small part of my aim. To 
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explain and appl}^ to practice those beautiful 
principles of method, arrangement and dis¬ 
crimination, which render Botany not merely 
an amusement, a motive for taking air and ex¬ 
ercise, or an assistance to many other arts and 
sciences; but a school for the mental powers, 
an alluring incitement for the young mind to 
try its growing strength, and a confirmation of 
the most enlightened understanding in some 
of its sublimest most important truths. That 
every path tending to ends so desirable may be 
accessible, I have not confined myself to sy¬ 
stematical subjects, wide and various as they 
arc, but I have introduced the anatomy and 
physiology of plants to the botanical student, 
wishing to combine all these several objects; 
so fa’ .t least that those who do not cultivate 
them all, may be sensible of the value of each 
in itself, and that no disgraceful rivalship or 
contempt, the offspring of ignorance, may be 
felt by the pursuers of any to the prejudice of 
the rest. 

I have treated of physiological and anato¬ 
mical subjects in the first place, because a 
true knowledge of the structure and parts of 
plants seems necessary to the right under- 
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shindiiK' of bolaniciil arnnigcmcnt; aiul 
trust the most superCoial reader trill here lia 
enough for that purpose, even though he shoul 
not be led to pursue these subjects furthe 
I IvoLve every where aimed at fa 
miliar iIhr'!trutioni am) esuinpivsi, reierfin^, r 
much Hi poisihlc, to pjants of easy acquisiliui 
In the explanation of ()otaiii(;ai terms and cIjji 
racters, I have, besides furnishing u new set o 
plates with references to the body of the work, 
always cited a plant for my purpose by its scien¬ 
tific name, with a reference to some good and 
sufficient figure. For this end I have generally 
used either my own works English and Exotic 
Botany, all the plates of which, as well as of 
the present volume, are the perfarmunce of the 
same excellent botanist as well as artist; or 
Curtiss Magazine, sonae of which also was 
drawn by Mr. Sowerby, but the greater part 
by the no less ingenious Mr. Edwards. I have 
chosen these as the most comprehensive and 
popular books, quoting others only when these 
failed me, of when I had some particular end 
in view. If this treatise should be adopted for 
general use in schools or families, the teacher 
at least will probably be furnished with those 
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works, and will accommodate their contents 
to the use of the pupils. I am aware of the 
want of a systematical English description of 
British plants, on the principles of this Intro¬ 
duction ; hut that dehciency I hope as soon as 
possible to supply'^. In the mean while Dr. 
Withering’s work may serve the desired pur¬ 
pose, attention being paid only to his original 
descriptions, or to those quoted from English 
writers. His index will atone for the changes 
I cannot approve in his system. Wherever 
my book may be found deficient in the ex¬ 
planation of his or any other terms, as I pro¬ 
fess to retain only what are necessary, or in 
some shape useful, the Language of Botany^ 
by Professor Mlttyn, will prove extremely ser¬ 
viceable. 

Having thus explained the use and intention 
of the present work, perhaps a few remarks on 
the recommendations of the study of Botany, 
besides what have already been suggested, may 
not here be misplaced. 

* The Englkh Flora, by the ruithor of the present work, 
of which three volunieb have appeared, and a fourth is now 
in the press, is published with tliis intention. 
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I shall not labour to prove liou' delightful aii. 
instructive it is to 

“Look through Nature' up to Natiiic'-; (Juii." 

Neither, surely, need I demonstrate, that 
any judicious or improved use is to be made c 
the natural bodies around us, it must be expec 
ed from those who discriminate their kinds an 
vW\Y ipro\’>eTUes. Of the heuehts of iVdl' 
ral science in the improrement of many ar 
Won6 (ioublti. Our food, ourpbv'^ic, our In 
uries are improved by it Uy the inquiries ( 
tbte curious, new acquisitions are made in re 
mote countries, and our resources of var/ou,* 
kinds are augmented. The skill of Linnyens by 
the most simple observation, founded however 
on scientific principles, taught fiis countrymen 
to destroy an insect, the Cantharis navalis, 
which bad cost the Swedish government many 
thousand pounds a year by its ravages on the 
timber of one dockyard only. After its meta 
morphoses, and the season when the fly laid its 
eggs, were known, all its ravages were stopped 
by immersing the timber in water during thai 
period. The same great observer, by his bo 
tanical knowledge, detected the cause of r 
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dreadful disease among the horned cattle of the 
north of Lapland, which had previously been 
thought equally unaccountable and irremedi¬ 
able, and of which he has given an exquisite 
account in his Lapland Tour, as well as under 
Cicuta virosa, Engl. Bot. t. 479> in bis Flora 
Lapponica. One man in our days, by his scien¬ 
tific skill alone, has given the bread-fruit to the 
AVest-Indies, and his country justly honoured 
his character and pursuits. All this is acknow¬ 
ledged. We are no longer in the infancy of 
science, in which its utility, not having been 
proved, might be doubted, nor is it for this that 
1 contend. I would recommend Botany for its 
own sake. I have often alluded to its benefits 
as a mental exercise, nor can any study exceed 
it in raising curiosity, gratifying a taste for 
beauty and ingenuity of contrivance, orsharpen- 
ing the powers of discrimination. What then 
can be better adapted for young persons? The 
chief use of a great part of our education is no 
other than what I have just mentioned. The 
languages and the mathematics, however valu¬ 
able in themselves when acquired, are even more 
so as they train the youthful mind to thought 
and observation. In Sweden Natural History 
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is the study of the schools, by which men rise 
to preferment; and there are no people with 
more acute or better regulated minds than the 
Swedes, 

To those whose minds and understandings 
are already formed, this study may be recom¬ 
mended, independently of all other considera¬ 
tions, as a rich source of innocent pleasure. 
Some people are ever inquiring “ what is the use” 
of any pJirticular plant, by which they mean 
“ what food or physic, or what materials for 
the painter or dyer does it afford ?” They look 
on a beautiful flowery meadow with admiration, 
only in proportion as it affords nauseous drugs 
or salves. Others consider a botanist with re- 
spect only as he may be able to teach them some 
profitable improvement in tanning, or dyeing, 
by which they may quickly grow rich, and be 
then perhaps no longer of any use to mankind 
or to themselves. They would permit their 
children to study Botany, only because it might 
possibly lead to professorships, or other lucra¬ 
tive preferment. 

These views are not blameable, but they are 
not the sole end of human existence. Is it not 
desirable to call the soul from the feverish agi- 
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talion of worldly pursuits, to the contemplation 
of Divine Wisdom in the beautiful (economy of 
Nature ? Is it not a privilege to walk with God 
in the garden of creation, and hold converse 
w'ith his Providence ? If such elevated feelings 
do not lead to the study of Nature, it cannot 
far be pursued without rew'arding the student 
by exciting them. 

Rousseau, a great judge of the human heart 
and observer of human manners, has remarked, 
that “ when science is transplanted from the 
mountains and woods into cities and worldly so¬ 
ciety, it loses its genuine charms, and becomes 
a source of envy, jealousy and rivalship.” This 
is still more true if it be cultivated as a mere 
source of emolument. But the man who loves 
botany for its own sake knows no such feelings, 
nor is he dependent for happiness on situations 
or scenes that favour their growth. He would 
find himself neither solitary nor desolate, had 
he no other companion than a “ mountain 
daisy,'’ that “ modest crimson-tipped flower,” 
so sweetly sung by one of Nature’s own poets. 
The humblest weed or moss will ever afford 
him something to examine or to illustrate, and 
a great deal to admire. Introduce him to the 
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magnificence of a tropical forest, the enamelled 
meadows of the Alps, or the wonders of New 
Holland, and his thoughts will not dwell much 
upon ric*hes or literary honours, things that 

“ Play round the head, but come not near the heart.” 

One idea is indeed worthy to mix in the pure 
contemplation of Nature, the anticipation of the 
pleasure we may have to bestow on kindred 
minds with our own, in sharing with them our 
discoveries and our acquisitions. This is truly 
an object worthy of a good man, the pleasure 
of communicating virtuous disinterested plea¬ 
sure to those who have the same tastes with our¬ 
selves ; or of guiding young ingenuous minds 
to worthy pursuits, and facilitating the acqui- 
■sition of what we have already obtained. If 
honours and respectful consideration reward 
such motives, they flow from a pure source. 
The giver and the receiver are alike invulne¬ 
rable, as well as inaccessible, to “ envy, jealousy 
or rivalship,” and may pardon their attacks 
without an effort. 

The natural history of animals, in many 
respects even more interesting than botany to 
man as an animated being, and more striking 
in some of the phaenomena which it displays. 
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is in other points less pleasing to a tender and 
delicate mind. In botany all is elegance and 
delight. No painful, disgusting, unhealthy ex¬ 
periments or inquiries are to be made. Its 
pleasures spring up under our feet, and, as we 
pursue them, reward us with health and serene 
satisfaction. None but the mdst foolish or de¬ 
praved could derive any thing from it but what 
is beautiful, or pollute its lovely scenery with 
unamiable or unhallowed images. Those who 
do so, either from corrupt taste or malicious 
design, can be compared only to the fiend en¬ 
tering into the garden of Eden. 

Let us turn from this odious picture to the 
contemplation of Nature, ever new, ever abun¬ 
dant in inexhaustible variety. Whether we 
scrutinize tlie damp recesses of woods in the 
wintry months, when the numerous tribes of 
mosses are ihsplaying their minute but highly 
interesting structure ; whether we walk forth in 
the early spring, when the ruby tips of the haw- 
thorn-bush give the first sign of its approaching 
vegetation, or a little after, when the violet 
welcomes us with its scent, and the primrose 
with its beauty ; whether we contemplate in 
succession all the profuse flowery treasures of 
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the summer, or the more hidden secrets of 
Nature at the season when fruits and seeds are 
forming; the most familiar objects, like old 
friends, will always afford us something to study 
and to admire in their characters, while new 
discoveries will awaken a train of new ideas. The 
yellow blossoms of the morning, that fold up their 
delicate leaves as the day advances ; others 
that court and sustain the full blaze of noon ; 
and the pale night-scented tribe, which ex¬ 
pand, and diffuse their very sweet fragrance, 
towards evening, will all please in their turn. 
Though spring is the season of hope and novel¬ 
ty, to a naturalist more especially, yet the wise 
provisions and abundant resources of Nature, 
in the close of the year, will yield an observing 
mind no less pleasure, than the rich variety 
of her autumnal tints affords to the admirers 
of her external charms. The more w'e study 
the works of the Creator, the more wisdom, 
beauty and harmony become manifest, even 
to our limited apprehensions: and while we 
iadmire, it is impossible not to adore. 

“ Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds, to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints!” 
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